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Note  that  the  cover  picture  and  the 
pictures  on  page  5 are  from  our 
Archives  and  date  back  to  the  early 
1900s.  They  were  originally  black  and 
white,  but  were  hand-coloured,  a tech- 
nique used  at  the  time  and  one  which 
is  now  regaining  popularity. 


Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity 

January  24-31, 1993 

"Live  By  The  Spirit " 

This  year's  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  reminds  us  that 
the  love  of  God  bears  fruit  in  a 
variety  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

The  theme  is  drawn  from 
Galatians  5:22-23.  Paul  takes 
pleasure  in  describing  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit's  presence  as  many 
gifts  to  be  found  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful.  These 
signs  of  our  life  in  Christ  set  the 
theme  for  each  day  of  our  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 
Even  as  we  pray  for  Christian 
unity,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
value  of  diversity.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  is  an  occasion  for 
Christians  of  different  traditions 
to  gather  both  to  celebrate  our 
diversity  and  to  pray  for 
Christian  unity. 

Having  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Christians  together 
form  the  body  of  Christ.  In  our 
prayer  we  invoke  the  Spirit  to 
renew  us  and  the  world,  for 
spiritual  renewal,  and  to  hasten 
the  unity  of  the  church  as  willed 
by  Christ.  The  Spirit  constantly 
challenges  us  to  move  forward  in 
unity  to  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Walking  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  called  to 
let  the  Spirit  who  is  love  and 
unity  bear  fruit  within  us. 

From  the  1993  Week  of  Prayer 
worship  booklet.  For  information  call 
toll  free: 

• 1-800-663-2775  (for  those  zoest 
of  the  Manitoba-Ontario  border) 

• 1-800-387-7164  (for  those  east 
of  the  Ontario-Manitoba  border). 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

y\  (Zanadian  (Sudeavour 


During  this,  our  75th  year  in 
mission,  we  plan  to  share 
with  you  some  of  our 
story  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
present,  to  look  at  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going. 

Our  story  has  always  been  told  in 
the  pages  of  our  magazine,  and  we 
looked  to  our  first  issues,  edited  by 
our  founder  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  to 
bring  to  life  those  vital  first  days  so 
many  years  ago. 

Appearing  on  the  front  cover  of 
each  issue  for  the  first  three  years 
were  the  statistics:  " 400  million 
pagans  in  China,  33,000  die  daily 
unbaptized."  Fr.  Fraser  lived  in  a 
time  when  Catholics  believed  that 
outside  the  church  there  was  no 
salvation  and  that  one  had  to  be 
baptized  to  be  saved.  Thus  was  the 
motivation  for  his  establishing  a 
mission  society  and  the  motivation 
of  all  those  who  followed  him  and 
committed  their  lives  for  the  conver- 
sion of  China. 

The  very  first  pages  of  China  are 
filled  with  the  story  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Church  in 
helping  to  establish  this  mission 
enterprise,  beginning  with  the 
praise  of  many  diocesan  bishops, 
both  English  and  French,  from  all 
across  Canada.  Along  with  their 
praise  and  blessing  many  sent  dona- 
tions to  help  get  the  China  Mission 
Seminary  started.  Especially  pre- 
cious to  Fr.  Fraser  was  the  blessing 
of  then  Pope  Benedict  XV  given  in 
July,  1919. 

As  well,  praise  came  from  the 
United  States  where  Fr.  Fraser  had 
made  many  friends  during  his 
efforts  to  promote  his  dream  of  a 


seminary  to  train  priests  for  China. 

Many  Canadian  bishops  invited 
Fr.  Fraser  to  promote  his  seminary 
in  all  of  the  parishes  of  their  diocese: 

"Last  month  upon  landing  from 
Rome  at  Halifax,  I preached  in  the 
Cathedral  there.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Halifax  invited  me  to 
return  soon  and  tour  his  Archdiocese 
on  behalf  of  the  work  I have  in  hand. 

I also  took  advantage  of  my  presence 
in  the  east  to  visit  Bishop  Morrison, 
Bishop  Henry  O'Leary,  Bishop  Barry 
and  Bishop  Louis  O'Leary,  all  of 
whom  intend  to  do  their  utmost  to 
aid  the  work.  Bishop  Henry  O'Leary 
received  me  most  paternally...  He 
made  me  promise  to  come  back  soon 
to  preach  in  the  Cathedral  and  the 
churches,  and  lecture  in  the 
institutions  of  Prince  Edward  Island." 

Catholic  newspapers,  especially 
the  Catholic  Record  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  Ontario,  were  especially 
supportive  of  the  work  of  Fr.  Fraser: 

"With  the  deepest  conviction  of 
soul  we  believe  that  just  now  for  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  God  is  pointing 
out  the  path  of  duty.  God's  holy 
Spirit  is  breathing  His  inspiration 
into  our  souls,  making  clear  the  way 
in  which  Canadian  Catholics  are 
called  to  cooperate  with  the  designs 
of  God's  Providence  in  bringing  the 
blessed  message  of  salvation  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death." 

From  the  very  beginning,  the 
magazine  was  used  to  garner  sup- 
port for  this  task.  In  each  issue  the 
new  missionaries  shared  their  first 
impressions  of  life  in  this  strange 
and  new  mission  territory.  Appeals 
were  constantly  made  for  vocations 
and  donations.  Funds  were  solicited 
to  build  churches  and  chapels,  to 


aid  the  peoples  of  China,  to  educate 
those  who  wished  to  join  the  China 
Mission  Seminary  and  to  build  the 
new  college  as  it  grew: 

"During  the  past  year  quite  a 
number  of  excellent  young  men  have 
volunteered  to  come  to  our  China 
Mission  College  of  Almonte  and 
study  for  the  missions  of  China. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  means 
of  educating  them  all,  except  through 
the  generosity  of  our  Catholics.  You 
who  love  Christ  and  wish  to  see  His 
Kingdom  established  on  earth,  help 
them  through.  China  is  crying  out  for 
missionaries.  They  are  ready  to  go. 
WILL  YOU  SEND  THEM?"" 

And  always  priests  and  laity 
were  generous: 

"A  lady  in  Toronto  gave  a thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  work... 
Hundreds  of  other  donations  big  and 
little,  many  letters  of  congratulation 
are  being  received,  and  priests  every- 
where are  inviting  Fr.  Fraser  to 
preach  and  gather  funds  in  their 
churches  for  the  work." 

Each  month,  acknowledgement 
was  made  of  the  support  received 
from  the  church  hierarchy  and  from 
individual  parishes,  and  of  every 
donation  received  from  the  laity, 
listing  the  names  of  all  who  so  gen- 
erously gave. 

The  creation  of  this  missionary 
endeavour  was  a monumental  task, 
one  with  humble  beginnings  which 
would  eventually  spread  to  many 
lands  and  touch  countless  lives.  It 
was  an  exciting  and  challenging 
moment  in  our  history.  It  was  a time 
of  birth  with  all  the  pain,  struggle, 
and  joy  that  it  entails.  It  was  truly 
the  story  of  the  seed  that  fell  on 
good  soil  - the  faith  of  Canadian 
Catholics. 
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A Story  of  PetermiKvation 

y\rvd  Fai+K 


By  Fr.  Wallace  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Fraser  writes  of  some  of  his  earliest  converts.  China. 


Most  of  our  readers  are 
only  too  familiar  with 
the  cliche,  "Things  were 
so  mucn  Detter  in  the  good  old 
days!"  The  thinking  person  will 
surely  shake  their  head  and  admit 
that,  no,  things  were  not  better  in 
the  good  old  days.  If  we  were  able 
to  pick  a day  in  the  month  or  a 
month  in  the  year  or  even  a year  in 
this  century  which  would  auger  so' 
poorly  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
November  9, 1918,  would  surely  be 
that  date!  We  probably  got  very 
little  press  that  day  - and  for  very 
good  reason.  Two  days  following 
our  Foundation  Day,  November  11, 
1918,  the  First  World  War  came  to 
its  horrible  end.  Canada,  along  with 
the  allies  and  their  enemies  had 
spent  the  blood  of  over  20  million 
soldiers  and  civilians,  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  heels  of  that  tragedy 
came  the  Spanish  flu  epidemic 
which  killed  more  than  the  number 
who  died  in  the  "Great"  War. 


The  Founding  Of  A 
Mission  College 

From  all  that  Fr.  Fraser  wrote 
throughout  his  lengthy  life  and  for 
all  that  his  contemporaries  wrote 
about  him  and  his  times,  it  would 
seem  that  this  war,  which  up  until 
this  time  was  the  greatest  event  of 
the  20th  century,  had  very  little 
concern  for  him  and  his  mission.  It 
would  be  awfully  tempting  to  say 
that  Fr.  Fraser  was  reading  the  sign 
of  the  upcoming  war  when  he  made 
his  trip  to  Europe  in  1911.  Nothing 
in  his  autobiography  or  in  any  of  his 
letters  written  to  friends  in  Canada 


support  this  notion.  He  was  in 
Europe  to  sell  an  idea.  He  had  been 
travelling  throughout  Europe  trying 
to  convince  different  bishops  that 
this  was  the  time  to  organize  a mis- 
sion college  to  concentrate  all  efforts 
on  ordaining  priests  for  China. 

In  Rome,  Fr.  Fraser  went  to  see 
Monsignor  (later  Cardinal)  Laurenti 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith.  It  seems  that  this 
young  Canadian  priest  could  get  in 
to  see  this  powerful  churchman 


because  Fr.  Fraser  and  Monsignor 
Laurenti  were  both  graduates  of 
Collegio  Brignole  Sale  which  was 
Propagation's  own  seminary.  Any- 
way, the  'old  school  tie'  worked 
very  well  and  he  asked  Propagation 
to  direct  a letter  to  the  entire  Cana- 
dian Episcopacy  urging  their  sup- 
port for  the  founding  of  a foreign 
mission  college  in  Canada. 

This  request  was  a bit  much  for 
Rome  to  swallow  just  because  a 34- 
year-old,  very  zealous  Canadian 
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In  his  travels  to  promote  his 

DREAM  OF  A MISSION  COLLEGE, 

Fr.  Fraser  spoke  at  several 

SCHOOLS  AND  DREW  A VIVID  PICTURE 
OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  CHINA..." 

Here  are  two  of  the  first 

MISSIONARIES  TO  JOIN  HIM, 

Fr.  Kam  (left)  and 
Fr.  Serra  (below). 


priest  wanted  them  to  do  it.  "No," 
they  said,  "we  won't  take  the  initia- 
tive of  instructing  our  Canadian 
brothers  in  the  Episcopate  to  do 
this,  but  what  we  will  do  is  give  you 
a letter  telling  you  that  we  would 
whole-heartedly  encourage  any 
bishop  in  Canada  who  favoured  the 
idea." 

Now  of  course  John  Fraser  real- 
ized that  this  letter  was  to  Canadian 
bishops,  but  since  he  was  already  in 
Europe  he  decided  to  explore  the 
idea  of  a special  foundation  for 
China  when  he  travelled  through 
different  countries.  "Imagine,"  John 
noted  in  a letter  to  a friend,  "every 
country  in  Western  Europe  with  its 
special  college  for  the  formation  of 
priests  who  would  work  exclusively 
in  China." 

From  Rome  he  visited  his  old 
Alma  Mater,  Brignole  Sale  in  Genoa. 
The  students  knowing  he  had 
worked  for  years  in  China  begged 
him  to  give  them  a few  lectures  and 
show  his  lantern  slides,  which  he 
did.  The  students  who  were  most 
impressed  were  from  Ireland  and 
they  pointed  out  to  John  that  since 
major  seminaries  from  all  over 
Western  Europe  were  about  to  close 
for  the  summer  holidays,  he  must 
get  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  went  to  Ireland  immediately 
and  was  asked  by  the  President  of 
All  Hallows  Seminary  to  speak  to 
the  entire  student  body  at  three 
o'clock  that  very  afternoon.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  scholastic  year 
and  one  would  expect  the  seminari- 


ans to  have  their  minds  on  other 
things  besides  faraway  China,  but 
this  was  not  so  and  there  were  some 
immediate  and  important  results 
from  that  particular  talk.  On  the  day 
Fr.  Fraser  spoke,  Fr.  William 
O'Toole  had  been  ordained.  He 
immediately  offered  to  join  Fr.  Fras- 
er in  China  when  his  six-year  con- 
tract with  his  bishop  was  complet- 
ed. All  Hallows  also  offered  to  edu- 
cate, free  and  in  perpetuity,  two 
students  who  would  go  to  China 
upon  ordination. 

We  have  no  copy  of  the  talk  Fr. 
Fraser  gave  that  afternoon,  but  he 
gave  it  without  preparation  and 
without  notes.  It  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  effort  because  they 
heard  about  it  at  the  great  Seminary 
of  Maynooth  and  John  was  invited 
to  visit  this  seminary  in  time  to  be 


present  at  the  General  Meeting  of 
the  Irish  hierarchy. 

The  Irish  bishops  extended  to 
this  34-year-old  priest  an  invitation 
to  speak  to  them  and  the  students. 
One  of  those  present  has  left  us  this 
account: 

"...that  evening  had  to  be,  for  the 
very  many  who  heard  him,  a great 
and  memorable  event.  Standing 
before  the  lectern  on  the  stage  of  the 
magnificent  'Aula  Maxima'  before 
500  students  and  all  the  bishops  of 
Ireland,  he  seemed  a lone  and  soli- 
tary figure,  just  returned  from  the 
wilderness  to  seek  help  in  shepherd- 
ing his  scant  flock.  He  gave  full  play 
to  his  feelings  in  the  pictures  he  drew 
of  missionary  life  in  China,  its  sor- 
rows, its  deep  joys  and  consolations." 

Fr.  Fraser  impressed  the  Irish 
Church  very  much  and  the  Primate 
of  All  Ireland,  Cardinal  Logue, 
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"John  Fraser  was  intent  on  founding  an 
English-speaking  college  in  Canada  to 

TRAIN  YOUNG  MEN  FOR  THE  PRIESTHOOD  SO 
THEY  COULD  BE  SENT  TO  EVANGELIZE  CHINA. 

There  it  was  in  a nut  shell." 


offered  John  a beautiful  house  and 
25  acres  of  land  around  Armagh  if 
he  would  stay  and  begin  his  great 
enterprise  in  Ireland.  But  lohn 
insisted  that  if  the  Irish  church 
wanted  to  start  a mission  college  to 
ordain  men  for  China,  then  it 
should  be  an  Irish  priest  to  take  on 
the  task.  He,  John,  must  return  to 
his  native  Canada  and  open  a mis- 
sion college  there. 

John  left  Europe  in  October  1911 
and  went  to  the  United  States.  For 
some  strange  reason  his  own  coun- 
try, Canada,  remained  untouched  at 
this  particular  time  except  for  a very 
short  stay  in  Toronto  at  his  family 
home  and  his  old  parish. 

It  seems  his  prime  concern  was 
that  Europe  should  do  something 
for  China  right  away  or  at  least  get 
things  organized.  If  he  had  a premo- 
nition of  political  trouble  in  Europe, 
he  never  tells  us  nor  hints  that  this 
was  the  reason  he  wished  to  tell 
different  countries  in  Europe  his 
idea  of  mission  colleges  to  train  and 
ordain  men  for  China.  He  also 
wanted  to  tell  his  story  about  China 
to  the  European  church  and  it  was 
only  coincidental  that  he  did  this 
shortly  before  the  Guns  of  August 
marked  the  end  to  peace  in  1914. 

The  Historical  Context 

Many  historians  call  this  period, 
1909-1914,  the  "Great  Calm".  Joseph 
Sarto  still  had  three  years  to  reign  as 
Pope  Pius  X.  Three  cousins  reigned 
over  the  three  most  important  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Nicholas  Romanov, 
Tsar  of  All  the  Russias  was  still  the 
quiet  autocrat,  still  being  referred  to 
as  "Little  Father"  of  all  the  peasants. 
He  and  his  empress  wife  and  their 


entire  family  would  all  be  murdered 
in  four  years.  His  cousin,  William 
Hohenzollern,  had  been  Kaiser  of  a 
United  Germany  for  nearly  21  years 
and  William’s  cousin,  George  V,  had 
just  ascended  the  Throne  of  England 
and  would  reign  for  25  years. 

Canada  had  just  welcomed  a new 
Prime  Minister,  Robert  Borden,  who 
had  just  defeated  Sir  Wilfred  Lauri- 
er. 

By  1918  Canada  had  only  recent- 
ly ceased  to  be  classified  as  a mis- 
sion country.  There  were  very  few 
bishops  in  English-speaking  Canada 
and  as  far  as  Quebec  was  concerned, 
the  French  Canadian  church  was 
busy  establishing  their  own  mis- 
sion-sending Society. 

John  Fraser  was  intent  on  found- 
ing an  English-speaking  college  in 
Canada  to  train  young  men  for  the 
priesthood  so  they  could  be  sent  to 
evangelize  China.  There  it  was  in  a 
nut  shell.  He  wanted  this  college  to 
be  situated  in  central  Canada 
because  it  would  be  easier  to  attract 
young  men  from  Ontario,  the  Mar- 
itimes  and  Western  Canada.  Of 
course  central  Canada  meant 
Ontario  because  that  was  the  Cana- 
da he  knew  best,  especially  Toronto 
where  he  had  been  born  and  where 
throughout  the  years  he  had 
become  well-known  to  many  parish 
priests  and  was  a familiar  figure  to 
the  many  convents  and  convent 
schools  in  southern  Ontario. 

Canada  had  a population  of 
around  seven  million  in  1918  and 
the  greatest  concentration  of 
Catholics  lived  in  Quebec,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  even 
though  the  British  had  defeated  the 
French  in  the  18th  century,  the  Que- 


bec Catholics  were  protected  by  two 
very  important  laws.  The  Quebec 
Act  of  1774  and  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791  guaranteed  religious 
liberties  to  Quebec. 

For  the  rest  of  Canada,  it  wasn't 
until  1851  that  legislation  approved 
by  Queen  Victoria  was  passed.  Even 
then,  it  took  a long  time  before  actu- 
al respect  for  religious  liberties 
matched  legal  enactment.  And  yet 
very  early  in  this  century  Canada 
already  had  eight  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  20  dioceses,  3,500  priests 
and  2.4  million  Catholics. 

The  Canada  that  John  Fraser 
observed  when  he  came  home  from 
China  to  start  his  college  was  a 
Canada  that  already  had  30  commu- 
nities of  men  religious  and  70  com- 
munities of  women  religious,  and 
many  of  these  communities  were 
sending  their  members  to  work  in 
foreign  missions. 

A Unique  Man 

What  set  Fr.  Fraser  apart  was 
this: 

• His  college  was  to  be  for 
English-speaking  students; 

• It  was  not  to  be  a religious 
order; 

• It  was  to  ordain  secular  (dioce- 
san) priests  and  send  them  to  evan- 
gelize China. 

This  was  a very  unique  man! 

And  he  had  a very  unique  idea!  It 
certainly  wasn’t  a popular  idea.  The 
very  month  and  year  in  which  our 
Society  was  founded  (November, 
1918)  saw  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  This  had  been  the  greatest 
catastrophic  event  Canada  and  the 
world  had  experienced  up  to  that 
time.  This  huge  country  had  sent 
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Fr.  Foley,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Record  of 
London,  Ontario,  printed  Fr.  Fraser's  letters 
each  week.  He  was  his  greatest  ally  in 
Canada.  Slowly  but  surely,  Canadian 
Catholics  were  coming  to  know  the  foreign 
missions. 


her  sons  to  Europe  and  in  four  years 
63,800  had  died.  Within  18  months 
of  the  end  of  that  war,  300,000  or  15 
percent  of  the  labour  force  in  Cana- 
da was  unemployed. 

And  yet  this  was  the  time  Father 
Fraser  opened  his  college!  Why  at 
this  particular  time?  John  knew  that 
his  was  hardly  a household  name  in 
Canada,  but  over  the  years  he  had 
worked  alone  in  China  he  had 
decided  to  use  the  one  great  talent 
he  knew  he  had  - his  pen  and  his 
unsurpassed  ability  to  write  long, 
exciting,  well-constructed  letters. 
Beginning  in  1912  until  1917  these 
letters  were  sent  to  many  parish 
priests  in  Canada.  One  priest  in 
particular,  Fr.  Foley,  was  to  become 
his  greatest  ally.  Fr.  Foley  was  the 
editor  of  the  famous  Catholic  Record 
of  London,  Ontario.  This  particular 
paper  had  an  influence  far  exceed- 
ing its  modest  subscription  list,  it 
was  read  all  over  Canada  and  in 
many  places  in  the  United  States  for 
its  clear  and  concise  presentation  of 
not  only  the  Catholic  viewpoint,  but 
of  events  concerning  the  world  in 
general. 


Getting  Known  In 
Canada 

Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  this  priest  editor  printed  Fr. 
Fraser's  letters.  Papers  sick  to  death 
of  the  daily  diet  of  war  stories  began 
to  welcome  these  letters  for  their 
offbeat  stories  of  China.  Fr.  Foley 
opened  a subscription  list  for  burses 
for  the  education  of  priests  to  work 
in  China,  and  within  four  years  had 
secured  $12,000  for  that  purpose. 

Slowly  but  surely  Canadian 
Catholics  were  being  injected  with 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  missions. 
Toward  the  end  of  1917  Fr.  James 
Walsh,  one  of  the  founders  of  Mary- 
knoll,  visited  with  John  Fraser  in 
Taichowfu  and  urged  him  to  return 
to  Canada.  Fraser  agreed.  Taking  a 
young  Chinese  student,  Paul  Kam, 
they  sailed  for  Canada  in  June  of 
1918.  John  Fraser  had  been  a priest 
for  17  years  when  he  arrived  back  in 
Canada  from  China  to  begin  his 
"Great  Foundation". 

Well,  if  this  article  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Butler  in  his  'fairy  tale'  "Lives 
of  the  Saints",  Fr.  Fraser  would  no 
doubt  have  had  the  entire  Canadian 


hierarchy  and  Catholic  population 
falling  over  themselves  with  enthu- 
siastic rapture  as  they  pitched  in  to 
help  in  the  foundation  of  his  mis- 
sion college.  Of  course  it  wasn't  so, 
even  though  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  congregation  in  Rome  had 
given  him  a letter  supporting  his 
idea  of  an  English-speaking  mission 
college. 

Indeed  his  welcome  to  Canada 
was  not  helpful  at  all.  We  have  seen 
that  Ireland  was  delighted  to  listen 
to  him  and  even  to  do  some  positive 
things  to  help  young  men  train  for 
future  work  in  China.  Even  his 
many  lectures  in  the  United  States 
were  always  well-received  and  their 
monetary  contributions  to  his  work 
in  China  were  always  generous. 

But  Fr.  Fraser  spoke  in  Ireland  in 
1911,  and  even  allowing  for  the 
great  differences  geographically, 
religiously  and  ethnically  between 
the  Ireland  of  1911  and  the  Canada 
of  1918,  in  all  truth  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Canada  proved  a much 
harder  'nut  to  crack.'  In  any  case,  he 
travelled  from  province  to  province 
concentrating  especiallv  in  Ontario 
and  the  Maritimes.  In  Antigonish  he 
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enrolled  the  Chinese  student,  Paul 
Kam,  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Universi- 
ty- 

His  first  real  break  came  when  he 
was  searching  for  somewhere  to 
locate  his  mission  college.  He  was 
visiting  a school  in  Almonte, 
Ontario,  a small  town  about  35 
miles  from  Ottawa.  He  had  just 
finished  giving  the  school  children  a 
lantern-slide  show  on  China  when 
Canon  Cavenagh,  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  said  as  an  aside  that  he  had 
new  accommodations  for  the  stu- 
dents and  did  "Fr.  Fraser  know 
anybody  who  wanted  to  buy  and 
use  an  old,  slightly  used 
convent/ school  complex?"  Fr.  Fras- 
er immediately  said  he  would  buy  it 
if  Archbishop  Gauthier,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ottawa,  gave  his  permis- 
sion for  the  transaction. 

And  so  it  was,  just  as  ordinary  as 


that!  On  the  9th  of  November,  1918, 
just  as  word  was  flashed  around  the 
world  that  the  All  Highest  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  had  abdicated  as  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  fled  into  exile  in 
Doom,  Flolland,  Archbishop  Gau- 
thier not  only  approved  the  sale  of 
the  property  to  Fr.  Fraser  but  also 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  college  in  his  archdiocese  in 
the  city  of  Almonte. 


That  memorable  date  is  regarded 
officially  as  Foundation  Day  of  our 
Society.  Six  months  later  John  went 
to  Rome  to  report  personally  to 
Propaganda  about  his  work.  Years 
later  he  said  of  that  particular  trip: 
"Well  I couldn't  very  well  send  any- 
one else.  I was  the  only  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  doing!"  In  any 
case  he  somehow  got  a private  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Benedict  XV  and  the 
Holy  Father  asked  him  when  he  was 
going  to  start  his  college.  John  Fras- 
er told  him:  "It's  already  started.  It 
has  a superior,  myself,  and  a stu- 
dent, Paul  Kam."  The  Pope  must 
have  been  impressed  because  a very 
busy  Benedict  XV  seated  at  his  desk 
gave  Fr.  John  Fraser  the  following 
message,  entirely  written  in  his  own 
hand: 

"We  bless  with  all  our  heart 
our  beloved  sou  John  Mary 
Fraser,  Missionary  Apostolic, 
wishing  that  the  college 
founded  by  him  in  Canada  for 
the  education  of  future 
missionaries  to  China  be  a 
school  of  good  doctrine  and  a 
training  ground  of  true  virtue 
in  order  that  the  Holy  Name 
of  God  may  be  more  easily 
spread  among  those  who  do 
not  yet  know  its  power  and 
sweetness." 

July  12, 1919,  Benedict  XV 
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" i/octor . //scRae" 


Monsignor 
John  E.  McRae 
was  a significant 
figure  in  the 
formation  and 
development  of 
the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  is 
often  referred  to 
as  our  co-founder 
along  with 
Monsignor  John 
j Mary  Fraser. 


Very  Rev.  John  E.  McRae,  as  former  Superior  General,  presented  this  portrait  to 
his  successor.  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid. 
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"Doctor"  McRae 


WAS  THE  TERM  THEY  USED 
WHEN  SPEAKING  OF 
(BUT  NOT  TO)  HIM. 

It  was  a term  of  affection, 

ESTEEM  AND  RESPECT. 

Later,  as  he  grew  older,  it 
became  "The  Old  Doc". 

e was  born  on 
April  9,  1875,  at 
Moulinette, 

Ontario.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  Cornwall,  after  which  he 
attended  St.  Michael's  College  in 
Toronto  and  the  Grand  Seminary  in 
Montreal.  Ordained  onluly  17, 

1898,  at  Glen  Nevis,  Ontario,  by 
Bishop  Alex  McDonell,  Fr.  McRae 
then  went  to  Rome  for  post-gradu- 
ate studies.  Returning  in  1901  with 
his  Doctorate  of  Canon  Law,  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Cathedral  in 
Alexandria  until  1908  when  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's 
West.  In  1922  he  became  Rector  of 
St.  Finnan's  Cathedral  in  Alexandria 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  From 
this  post  he  was  selected  by  the 
Bishops  of  Ontario  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  newly-formed  For- 
eign Mission  Seminary  at  Scarboro 
Bluffs,  a task  he  began  in  1924. 

In  1939,  he  was  honoured  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Monsignor 
and  in  1949  he  received  the  further 
dignity  of  a Protonotary  Apostolic 
on  completion  of  25  years  as  Superi- 
or and  eight  years  as  the  first  Supe- 
rior General  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

He  resigned  that  office  in  1949  and 
lived  in  retirement  at  the  Society's 
central  house.  Although  totally 


blind,  he  continued  to  celebrate 
Mass  and  did  so  on  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  February  5, 1955. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
just  two  months  short  of  his  80th 
birthday,  and  had  been  a priest  for 
57  years,  31  of  which  were  devoted 
to  the  stewardship  of  this  mission 
Society. 

To  the  seminary  students  he  was 
a person  of  kindness  and  wisdom. 
He  trusted  in  God’s  help  in  all  that 
he  did  and  "cautioned"  them  to  do 
the  same.  His  familiar  term  of 
address  as  he  gave  the  daily  spiritu- 
al lectures  was  "my  dear  boys.” 

"Doctor"  McRae  was  the  term 
they  used  when  speaking  of  (but  not 
to)  him.  It  was  a term  of  affection, 
esteem  and  respect.  Later,  as  he 
grew  older,  it  became  "The  Old 
Doc". 

He  taught  them  well  and  he 
expected  them  to  live  up  to  his 
teachings.  He  wasn't  'soft'.  As  one 
missioner  remembers,  "He  knew 
how  to  temper  strict  discipline  with 
a rare  understanding  of  priests  and 
seminarians.  He  knew  human 
nature  and  could  'size  up  a fellow’ 
with  unerring  judgement." 

Father  McRae  was  a big  man 
with  tremendous  energy  who  tack- 
led everything  with  gusto.  Right  up 


to  his  death  he  kept  his  youthful 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  life, 
gained  from  his  many  years  in  the 
company  of  the  young  members  of 
the  mission  college. 

Fr.  Rollie  Roberts,  now  retired  in 
St.  Vincent  where  he  has  served  as  a 
missioner  since  1962,  remembers 
this  about  "Doctor  McRae": 

"I  was  close  to  Fr.  McRae  and 
worked  alongside  him  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society.  During  World 
War  II,  I was  stationed  in  Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia,  as  National 
Director  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
Association.  As  the  war  progressed, 
pressure  was  put  upon  me  to  join 
the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Canadi- 
an Army.  Finally  I put  the  question 
to  Doctor  McRae,  enumerating  the 
dozen  or  more  reasons  why  I 
thought  this  was  a good  thing.  He 
replied  with  the  shortest  letter  I 
have  ever  received  and  one  I will 
never  forget:  'Dear  Rollie:  Please 
stay  where  you  are  and  mind  your 
own  business.  J.E.  McRae.’ 

That  pretty  well  sums  up  my 
relationship  with  Fr.  McRae.  I liked 
him  and  went  along  with  whatever 
he  had  to  say." 
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To  Fr.  McRae, 

"on  the  occasion  of  his 
Golden  Jubilee  of 
Priesthood." 

"...Chosen  by  God  to  be 
our  leader  and  guide  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
you  have  given  striking 
proof  of  your  courage, 
charity  and  abounding  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  earth... 

...These  25  years  that  have 
passed  were  not  all 
sunshine.  We  know  that  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  the 
first  steps  of  this  institution 
and  bringing  it  to  the 
maturity  it  has  reached 
under  your  administration 
was  not  without  its  burden 
of  trials  and  difficulties.  But 
the  institute  to  which  you 
have  given  yourself  so 
devotedly,  now  emerges 
firmly  established  and 
radiant  with  life.  The  daring 
hopes  of  the  past  are  now 
glorious  promises  for  the 
future...  Monsignor,  you  can 
look  back  on  a distinguished 
career  that  has  gained  for 
you  an  honoured  place  in  the 
mission  effort  of  the  Church 
of  North  America..." 

From  the  words  of  a Spiritual 
Bouquet  presented  to  Fr.  McRae 
hy  the  students  of  the  Society, 
December,  1948. 


Fr.  John  E.  McRae  (seated  above  centre),  as  Superior  General  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  made  his  first  official  visit  to  our  China  missions  in  December, 
1928.  Below  are  excerpts  from  his  impressions  of  that  visit  as  it  appeared  in 
the  June  1929  issue  of  China  magazine. 


The  Chinese  Puzzle 


'That  there  is  a 'Chinese 
Puzzle'  is  my  firm  conviction 
after  completing  a visitation  of 
our  missions  in  China...  The  East 
is  a world  as  different  from  the 
West  as  is  night  from  day.  The 
existence,  for  example,  of  two 
standards  of  any  kind  which  is  so 
keen  an  annoyance  to  the 
Occidental  is  keen  joy  to  the 
Chinese.  Two  kinds  of  weights, 
two  kinds  of  measures,  one  for 
selling,  another  for  purchasing. 

The  Chinese  cannot 
understand  our  mania  for 
statistics.  He  does  not  know  the 
population  of  his  city,  does  not 
care  what  it  is,  and  cannot  see  any 
advantage  in  trying  to  know... 

To  the  oft  repeated  question, 

I 'How  are  conditions  in  China?' 
one  answer  only  can  be  truthfully 
given,  'No  one  knows.'  Rival 
armies  may  be  cutting  themselves 
to  pieces  in  one  province  while 
the  farmers  of  another  may  be  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  trouble, 
being  too  occupied  with  eking 
out  a living.  The  bewildering 
number  of  characters  used  in  the 
printed  language.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  of  language,  of 


facilities  for  rapid  inter- 
communication and  of  a uniform 
currency  may  go  far  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  The  fact 
remains  that  no  one  has 
succeeded  yet  in  giving  to  the 
world  a reliable,  satisfactory  and 
comprehensible  survey  of  China 
and  its  people  as  a whole... 

To  the  missioner,  however, 
China  presents  untold 
possibilities...  Centuries  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism,  have  left 
an  inheritance  of  superstitions. 
They  live  in  a constant  dread  of 
devils...  The  land  is  dotted  with 
temples  to  every  conceivable 
demon  and  incense  and 
propitiatory  offerings  of  food  are 
everywhere  in  evidence... 

Imagine  the  reaction  when  mercy, 
love,  forgiveness  and  eternal 
happiness  are  promised  as  a 
reward  for  poverty  and  suffering. 
What  a relief  to  these  victims  of 
satanic  tyranny  are  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Church  turns  a 
helping  hand  to  China?  Right 
here  is  found  a rich  soil  for  the 
seeding,  and  more  than  400 
million  souls." 
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1918  • Archbishop  Gauthier  of 
Ottawa  approves  the  foun- 
dation of  China  Mission 
College  in  Almonte,  Ont. 
Members  of  the  Canadian 
hierarchy  bless  the  new 
mission  movement. 


1919*  Fr.  Fraser  visits  Rome 
and  Pope  Benedict  XV 
heartily  blesses  his  new 
college. 

1920*  Fr.  Sammon  goes  to 
Kwei  Yang,  first  priest  to 
leave  China  Mission  Col- 
lege for  China. 


1921*  At  suggestion  of  Arch- 
bishop McNeil  of  Toronto, 
a new  property,  known 
today  as  The  Guild  Inn,  is 
acquired  at  Scarboro, 
Ontario 

1922*  Fr.  McGrath  joins  the 
staff  of  China  Mission 
Seminary  in  Scarborough, 
and  succeeds  Fr.  Fraser  as 
editor  of  China  magazine. 


1924*  Three  Ontario  bishops 
selected  to  represent  the 
Ontario  hierarchy  on  the 
China  Mission  Seminary 
Board  of  Directors.  The 
first  Board  members  are 
Archbishop  McNeil,  Bishop 
Fallon,  Bishop  O'Brien,  Fr. 
Fraser  and  Fr.  McGrath. 

• Fr.  McRae,  Rector  of  the 
cathedral  at  Alexandria, 
Ont.,  and  Chancellor  of 
that  diocese,  appointed 
President  of  China  Mission 
Seminary. 

• St.  Francis  Xavier  China 
Mission  Seminary  at  Scar- 
boro Bluffs,  Ontario,  for- 
mally opened  and  blessed 
Sunday,  September  21. 


1925*  Fr.  Paul  Kam  is  the  first 
native  Chinese  to  be 
ordained  priest  in  Canada. 

• First  Departure  Cere- 
mony on  December  13  at 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral  for 
priests  leaving  for  Chu- 
chow.  On  December  26, 
Frs.  Fraser,  Morrison  and 
Serra,  the  pioneer  mission 
band,  sail  from  Vancouver. 


1930*  First  ordination  in  our 


seminary  chapel:  Bishop 
Alexander  MacDonald 
ordains  Fr.  A.J.  MacDon- 
ald. 

• Grey  Sisters  of  Pem- 
broke reach  Chuchow, 
having  spent  a year  of 
missionary  initiation  at 
Wenchow. 

1931*  Fifth  mission  band 
leaves  for  Chuchow:  Frs. 
McGrath,  Venedam, 
King,and  MacDonald.  Two 
Grey  Nuns,  Srs.  Daniel  and 
Genevieve,  also  go  to  Chu- 
chow. 

1932*  Fr.  JYaser,  founder  of 
China  Mission  Seminary, 
honoured  by  Holy  See  with 
dignity  of  Protonotary 
Apostolic. 

• Fr.  Sharkey  recalled 
from  China  to  open  a mis- 
sion for  the  Chinese  in 
Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

1933*  Fr.  Sharkey  appointed 
as  Director  of  Holy  Child- 
hood Association  for 
Ontario  and  Western 
Canada. 


GNIFI 

Scarboro  Missions  — 


1935*  Msgr.  McGrath  publish- 
es "The  Dragon  At  Close 
Range",  a notable  contribu- 
tion to  mission  literature. 

•Fr.  James  McGillivray 
dies  in  Lishui,  China.  First 
death  of  a Scarboro  priest. 

1937 • Msgr.  McGrath  inaugu- 
rates "Shanghai  Catholic 
Hour"  on  Shanghai  radio. 

1938*  Lishui  mission  territory 
bombed  by  Japanese. 

1939*  Fr.  McRae,  President  of 
St.  F.X.  Seminary,  created 
Domestic  Prelate  by  the 
Holy  Father. 

• First  all-Chinese  Gram- 
mar School  in  Canada 
opened  by  the  Catholic 
Mission  in  Vancouver. 

1940*  Holy  See  approves  our 
Constitutions  and  we 
become  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society. 

• Mission  opened  for  the 
Chinese  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  and  Toronto. 

• St.  Francis  Xavier  Semi- 
nary Women's  Auxiliary 
formed. 

1941*  First  General  Council  of 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  convenes  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 

• Fr.  McRae,  appointed 
first  Superior  General. 

1942  • Holy  See  honours  Msgr. 
McGrath  for  his  work  in 
China  and  Canada,  naming 
him  a Protonotary  Apos- 
tolic. 

• Word  arrives  that  Msgr. 
Fraser,  though  safe  and 
well,  is  interned  by  the 
Japanese  at  Manila.  All 
other  priests  reported  safe 
and  well. 


1943*  Frs  Stringer  and  Hyr 
leave  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  establish  the 
Society's  first  mission  in 
South  America. 


• Society  opens  novitiat 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

1948*  Scarboro  establishes  a J 
mission  in  Japan. 


: -v  m;  ■ ~ 


• Fr.  Turner  consecrate 
as  Bishop  of  Lishui, 1 

1949*  Holy  See  honours  Msg 
McRae  with  Protonotary 
Apostolic. 

• Communists  over-r 
China.  Several  priests 
interned. 

• Second  General  Chap 
ter.  Fr.  McQuaid  elected 
Superior  General. 

1953*  Guyana  mission 
established. 

1954*  Bahamas  mission 
established. 

1955*  Philippines  mission 
established. 

1956*  Mary  Monaghan  fr 
Prince  Edward  Island 
donates  student  dormit 
to  adjoin  original  builc 
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')!  • St.  Vincent  mission 
itablished. 

)!  • Third  General  Chapter, 
r.  Diemert  elected  Superi- 
or General. 

• Main  chapel  and  admin- 
j.trative  building  built 
djoining  Seminary  in 
carborough. 

? • Mission  established  in 
Brazil. 

? .•  Msgr.  John  Mary  Fraser 
lies  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

? • Fr.  Steele  establishes  the 
nteramerican  Cooperative 
nstitute  in  Panama. 


D »•  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon 
s murdered  in  the  Domini- 
an  Republic. 


MacKinnon  W.  Smith 

7*  Fr.  McHugh  is  installed 
is  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara, 
3razil. 

3 • Fourth  General  Chapter. 
Fr.  Ouellette  elected  Supe- 
rior General. 

• Student's  residence 
officially  opened  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

0*  Society  begins  study  on 
possible  admission  of  lay 
members. 

2*  Fr.  W.  Smith  appointed 
director  of  Latin  American 
Missions  Office  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Ottawa.  In  1975 
he  joined  Development  & 
Peace. 


1974*  Fifth  General  Chapter. 
Fr.  O'Kane  elected  Superior 
General. 

• Chapter  undertook  to 
assist  lay  people  to  realize 
their  call  to  mission  and 
expressed  an  openness  to  a 
new  form  of  community 
life  that  would  include  lay 
missioners. 


• First  small  training 
community  for  lay  and 


priest  missioners  is  started 
in  downtown  Toronto. 

1975*  Fr.  Lynch  joins  diocesan 
priests  from  Edmonton  to 
work  in  Lima,  Peru. 

• Society  opens  student 
community  and  promotion 
centre  in  Edmonton. 

1976*  Fr.  J.  Walsh  appointed 
associate  director  of  Ecu- 
menical Forum.  First 
Catholic  to  head  this  tradi- 
tionally Protestant  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  over- 
seas mission. 


1979*  Fr.  Mclver  leaves  for 
South  Africa  to  teach  coop- 
eratives in  the  Diocese  of 
Eshowe,  Zululand.  By  1984 
establishes  South  Africa's 
first  registered  coopera- 
tives. 

1980*  Society's  Justice  & Peace 
Office  is  established. 

• Scarboro,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Archdiocese  of 
Halifax,  expands  its  Peru 
mission  to  the  northern  city 
of  Chiclayo. 

• Fr.  MacDougall  opens 
Society  house  in  Halifax. 

• Bukidnon  chosen  as 
new  area  for  mission  pres- 
ence in  the  Philippines. 

• Mission  team  begins 
service  in  Diocese  of  San 
Cristobal,  Mexico. 

1981*  Lay  missioner  Tom 
Walsh  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  . 

• Employee  wage  plan 
and  work  agreement  is 
initiated. 

1982*  Seventh  General  Chap- 
ter. Fr.  MacAulay  re-elect- 
ed Superior  General.  Chap- 
ter decides  to  continue 
involvement  with  lay  peo- 
ple within  the  Society 
structures. 

1983*  Scarboro  ends  its  mis- 
sion in  southern  Leyte, 
Philippines,  and  moves 
further  south  to  Mindanao. 


1978*  Sixth  General  Chapter. 
Fr.  MacAulay  elected  Supe- 
rior General. 

• New  Council  inaugu- 
rates annual  three-day 
October  meetings  for  all 
members  living  in  Canada. 

• Fr.  Marskell  ordained 
Bishop  of  Itacoatiara, 

Brazil. 

• Fr.  Swords  accepted  by 
Chinese  government  to 
teach  English  in  China. 


1985*  Fr.  Ryan  appointed 
director  of  the  Inter-Church 
Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America.  In 
Canada  Scarboro  Missions, 
since  1973,  is  contributing 
to  ecumenism  by  partici- 
pating in  and  financially 
supporting  interchurch 
coalitions. 


1986*  Fr.  Quinn  is  honoured 
for  his  ministry  of  service 
and  community  develop- 
ment in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


• Witnesses  of  Hope, 
newsletter  of  the  Justice  & 
Peace  Office,  is  published 
for  the  first  time. 

1987 • First  ever  Assembly  of 
all  missioners  takes  place 
as  part  of  a new  Renewal 
Process  initiated  by  the 
General  Council  in  1986  for 
the  Society  and  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

• Eighth  General  Chapter. 
Fr.  Swords  elected  Superior 
General. 

1988*  Society  appoints 
Fr.  Yaeck  to  coordinate 
Renewal  Process. 

1990*  First  Chapter  Of  Affairs 
convened  to  evaluate 
Renewal  Process. 

• Fr.  Hymus  honoured  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  with  the 
title  of  Monsignor. 

1991*  Scarboro  withdraws 
from  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines  after  34  years. 

1992 • Termination  of  mission 
presence  in  Nicaragua. 

• Ninth  General  Chapter. 
Fr.  Swords  re-elected  Supe- 
rior General.  Lay  participa- 
tion to  continue  with  the 
Society  in  a way  to  be 
determined. 

1993*  Society  celebrates  75th 
anniversary,  50  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  45 
years  in  Japan. 


By  Grant  Maxwell 


Tk  rou  cm  Tke  y ears 

A Decade  by  decade  look  at  our  story  as  told  in  the 
pages  of  China  then  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 


CHINA 

PUBLICATION  OF  CHINA  MISSION  COLLEGE 

ALMONTE.  ONT.,  CANADA 

Vol.  I.— No.  I.  ALMONTE,  ONT.,  OCTOBER,  1919,  ?5  &T„y 


“OUR  LADY  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  ROSARY.  PRAY  FOR  CHINA. 


The  author,  an  experienced  journal- 
ist now  "semi-retired"  in  Victoria,  is 
doubly  familiar  with  our  Society's 
monthly  magazine.  He  has  twice  spent 
many  hours  pouring  over  contents  that 
record  74  of  the  Society's  75  years. 
Grant  first  did  so  when  he  researched 
Scarboro’s  years  in  China,  which  he 
described  in  "Assignment  in 
Chekiang",  published  in  1981.  Recent- 
ly Grant  again  researched  many  back 
issues  of  our  magazine,  originally  called 
China,  in  order  to  prepare  this  two-part 
overview. 

More  than  800  issues  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society's  monthly  voice 
preceded  the  issue  you  are  now 
reading.  Since  1919  the  continuing 
story  of  this  made-in-Canada  mis- 
sionary community  has  been  told  in 
thousands  of  articles,  regular  fea- 
tures, photographs,  maps  and  other 
items  covering  some  20,000  pages. 

Given  these  mammoth  numbers, 
is  an  adequate  report  and  analysis 
possible  in  two  articles?  Perhaps,  if 
we  limit  ourselves  to  a bird's-eye 
view  of  what  China  and  Scarboro 
Missions  reported  and  commented 
upon  in  one  typical  year  of  each 
decade.  I promise  to  be  as  objective 
as  possible  in  selecting  typical 
examples  of  magazine  content.  So 
join  me  for  this  flying  visit,  first  to 
the  inaugural  issue  published  in 
1919  and  then  to  more  than  70  edi- 
tions published  since  the  middle 
1920s. 


The  Year  -1919: 

The  Inaugural  Issue 

Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  the  Soci- 
ety's founder  and  first  editor  of 
China,  set  a lively  editorial  pace  for 
his  successors.  His  buoyant  confi- 
dence and  dramatic  flair  are  seen  in 
the  main  news  story  published  in 
the  inaugural  issue  of  October,  1919: 


• "China  Mission  College 
Meets  With  Universal 
Approval"  the  headline 
proclaimed.  The  story  reported  that 
Fr.  Fraser  had  "traversed  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Canada,  preaching 
in  the  churches  and  lecturing  in  the 
seminaries,  colleges  and  schools; 
and  everywhere  finds  the  people 
prepared  and  eager"  to  support  the 
proposed  college,  which  first 
opened  in  Almonte,  Ontario. 
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Fr.  Morrison  has  the 
attention  of  at  least  one 
of  his  little  friends. 


The  Year  -1926: 

The  Boom-to-Bust  20s 

Now  it's  1926.  The  Boom-to-Bust 
Twenties  are  half  over.  The  stock 
market  crash  that  triggered  the 
Great  Depression  is  only  a few  years 
ahead.  During  most  of  the  decade 
W.L.  Mackenzie  King  is  Canada's 
Prime  Minister.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
founder  of  China's  first  republic,  has 
died.  Two  of  his  associates,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are 
rivals.  George  V reigns  as  monarch 
of  the  British  Empire.  Pope  Pius  XI 
occupies  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Fr.  William  C.  McGrath  is  editor 
of  China.  In  its  seventh  year  the 
magazine  has  15,000  subscribers.  An 
annual  subscription  costs  .50  cents. 

Glowing  reports  from  the  Soci- 
ety's first  mission  band  to  China 
was  the  predominant  theme  in  1926 
issues.  Typical  headlines: 

"A  Glorious  Send-Off:  Our 
Missionaries  Reach  Chuchow" 
(having  travelled  10,000  miles  in  46 
days);  "Father  Fraser's  First  Mis- 
sion Tour"  (in  three  installments); 
"Father  Morrison's  First  Con- 
vert" ("a  lad  of  exceptional  ability"); 
"Father  Serra's  First  Mission 
Tour". 

Regular  features  that  year:  edito- 
rials, "News  from  Far  ami  Near", 
numerous  sepia-coloured 
photographs  of  people  and  places, 
"Our  Little  Missionaries ",  a section 
for  younger  readers  that  included 
stories,  poems,  riddles,  tricks,  jokes 
and  appeals  to  support  the  missions 
with  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes 
("Have  you  a mite  box?");  excerpts 
from  readers’  letters  but  without 
names,  "Nonsense"  (jokes),  appeals 


for  adult  donations,  lists  of  contri- 
butions received,  and  advertise- 
ments, mostly  by  Toronto  firms. 

Sample  quotations  indicated  the 
tone  of  these  1926  pages: 

• "Our  three  departing  heroes 
are  but  the  vanguard  of  the  Canadi- 
an missionary  army." 

• "Today  we  set  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  and  to  evangelize  Chu- 
chow, the  district  teeming  with 
immortal  souls  in  'darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.”'  (A  message  to 
readers  from  Fr.  Fraser,  who  first 
went  to  China  in  1902.) 

• "During  Tent,  many  of  our 
Chinese  Christians  eat  nothing  until 
evening.  They  work  hard  all  day...  I 
wonder  will  you  find  such  faith  in 
Canada?  (Fr.  Vincent  Morrison’s 
Diary.) 

• Easter  Appeal:  "The  greatest 
thing  you  can  do  for  the  salvation  of 
those  teeming  millions  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism  is  to  go  yourself  as 
a missionary,  to  buy  souls  with  your 
very  life,  even  as  Jesus  did.” 

• Joke:  "It  isn't  always  those 
who  cough  during  the  sermon  who 
are  ready  to  'cough  up'  when  the 
collection  plate  is  passed  around." 

• "After  you  are  gone  will  your 
work  continue?  It  will  if  you  make 
provision  in  your  will  for  those  who 
are  working  to  win  souls  in  China." 

• "There's  a battlefield  in  China; 
there's  a war  that’s  raging  now. 
There's  a mighty  army  mustering; 
won't  you  join  us  in  Chuchow?" 


From  a poem  by  "H.F.X.S”  (Fr.  Hugh 
Sharkey). 

• "In  this  picture  (of  Chinese 
youths)  you  see  the  three  seminari- 
ans who  were  recently  sent  from 
our  school  in  Chuchow  to  the  semi- 
nary at  Ningpo.  They  are  the  first 
fruits,  in  vocations,  of  our  mission- 
aries there." 

The  Year  - 1935: 

The  Threadbare  30s 

The  year  is  1935,  midway 
through  the  Threadbare  Thirties. 
Depressed  prices  for  land,  sea  and 
factory  products,  failed  businesses, 
job  layoffs  and  prairie  drought 
bring  severe  poverty  to  millions  of 
Canadians.  Prime  Minister  R.B. 
Bennett's  Conservatives  are  defeat- 
ed by  Mackenzie  King's  Liberals. 

The  new  CCF  party  elects  its  first 
seven  MPs.  In  China  General  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  heads  a Nationalist 
government.  His  main  rival,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  is  the  Communist  leader. 
Adolf  Hitler  is  chancellor  of  a 
rearming  Germany  and  Joseph  Stal- 
in is  dictator  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pius  XI  continues  as  Roman  pontiff. 

Editor  of  China  is  Fr.  Alphonsus 
Chafe.  The  Scarboro  journal  has 
25,000  subscribers  who  pay  .50  cents 
yearly.  At  Scarboro  Bluffs  east  of 
Toronto,  50  students  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  China  Missions  Seminary 
prepare  to  join  18  Scarboro  priests 
already  ministering  to  about  3,000 
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The  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  from  Pembroke,  Ontario, 
arrived  in  China  in  1930,  serving  in 

LISHUI  (FORMERLY  CHUCHOW),  WITH 
SCARBORO  MISSIONERS. 


Catholics  in  the  district  of  Chuchow, 
Chekiang  Province,  not  far  south  of 
Shanghai.  An  estimated  1,500,000 
Chinese  live  in  this  10,000  square- 
mile  prefecture,  most  of  them  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  The  Cana- 
dian missionaries  have  seven  mis- 
sion stations.  Scarboro  headquarters 
are  at  Lishui  (formerly  called  Chu- 
chow) where  Monsignor  McGrath 
and  six  colleagues  work.  Also  in 
Lishui  are  five  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  from  Pem- 


broke, Ontario.  The  first  members  of 
the  nursing  and  teaching  order  had 
arrived  in  1930.  Only  infrequently 
were  their  experiences  reported  in 
the  Scarboro  monthly. 

As  in  previous  years,  mission 
accounts  from  these  Chinese  out- 
posts provided  the  main  theme  in 
1935  issues.  From  Kinhwa,  Mon- 
signor Fraser  continued  to  send 
reports  of  his  endeavours  and  also 
photographs  - often  pictures  of  large 
groups  of  Chinese  adults  and  chil- 


dren, formally  posed.  Other  writers 
included  Frs.  Gerald  Doyle,  John 
McDonald  ("who  saved  a Chinese 
girl  from  a pagan  marriage"),  Larry 
Beal,  W.H.  McNabb,  Craig  Strang 
(who  described  a "triumphant  Cor- 
pus Christi  celebration  — the  first 
great  public  demonstration  of 
Catholic  faith  in  Chuchow"),  Joseph 
Venini  and  William  A.  Amyot. 

After  a brief  illness,  Fr.  James 
Duncan  McGillivray,  42,  was  the 
first  Scarboro  missionary  to  die 
abroad.  "May  his  death  be  fruitful 
unto  the  salvation  of  souls  for 
whom  he  sacrificed  his  life,"  China's 
editor  wrote  in  tribute.  The  commu- 
nity of  Grey  Sisters  at  the  Lishui 
mission  composed  an  eloquent 
"Appreciation"  of  Fr.  McGillivray, 
who  had  been  their  confessor. 

Some  regular  magazine  features 
in  1935  were  carryovers  from  previ- 
ous years.  The  "Nonsense"  collection 
of  jokes  still  commanded  a full  page 
each  month.  "Little  Flower's  Rose 
Garden " edited  by  "Father  Jim"  invit- 
ed young  readers  to  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  China,  asking  for  the 
intercession  of  Saint  Therese  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  who  had  been  named 
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The  War  Years. 
Several  Scarboro 
priests  survived 
Japanese  internment 
in  China  during  the 
war. 


patroness  of  missions  by  Pius  XI. 

Sample  quotations  from  1935 
pages: 

• "Donations  and  contributions 
to  foreign  mission  work  have  fallen 
off  alarmingly  in  recent  years." 

• A three-part  article  on  Catholic 
missions  by  a Vatican  sinologist 
criticized  the  Chinese  republic  as 
"exasperatingly  patriotic"  and  for  its 
"unmistakable  links  with  commu- 
nism." 

• "The  Dragon  At  Close  Range ", 
an  interpretation  of  the  Chinese 
situation  by  Monsignor  McGrath, 
and  "The  Anvil  of  the  Cross ",  a collec- 
tion of  poems  by  Fr.  Hugh  F.X. 
Sharkey,  were  promoted  frequently 
in  1935  issues.  In  a review  of  the 
McGrath  book,  Henry  Somerville, 
editor  of  The  Catholic  Register,  wrote: 
"It  can  be  called  emphatically  an 
enrichment  of  the  national  litera- 
ture" of  Canada. 

• From  Fr.  Desmond  Stringer's 
open  letter  to  seminarians:  "The 
motive  urging  you  to  spend  your 
life  here  is  charity  - love  of  God  and 
neighbour...  In  the  final  reckoning  it 
will  be  the  extent  of  your  love  and 
not  the  results  which  will  determine 
the  reward.” 

• "Nearly  50  converts  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  and  the 
average  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  is  85,"  said  a December 
report  on  the  Chinese  mission  in 
Vancouver.  Fr.  Roland  Roberts  had 
replaced  Fr.  Sharkey  who  was 
returning  to  Lishui.  British 
Columbia  had  "upwards  of  50,000 
Orientals." 


The  Year  - 1945: 

War  and  Peace 

War  and  Peace  in  the  Forties; 
1945  is  the  turning-point  year.  Six 
years  of  global  conflict  end  after 
claiming  50  to  60  million  lives.  The 
Axis  powers,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan,  surrender.  The  allies,  led  by 
U.S.  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, Britain's  Churchill  and  the 
Soviets'  Stalin,  preside  over  an 
uneasy  truce  which  the  new  United 
Nations  is  to  safe- 
guard. Mackenzie 
King  is  still  Canadi- 
an Prime  Minister. 


during  the  war  years.  Other  SFMers 
and  Grey  Sisters  also  returned  safe- 
ly to  their  postings  in  1944  after 
having  had  to  evacuate  missions 
during  the  Japanese  invasion. 

In  1943  the  Society  began  mission 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  first  of  many  new  fields  of  ser- 
vice to  come  in  Latin  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  Asia. 

Some  representative  headlines 
from  1945  editions:  "Calling  All 
Catholics"  (text  of  a radio  address 
by  Fr.  John  McGoey);  "Chinatown, 
My  Chinatown"  ("The  colourful 
story  of  Vancouver’s  Chinese 


Fr.  James  Walsh,  one  of  the  first  Scarboro  priests  to 
go  to  the  new  mission  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 


George  VI  is  king  of 
the  now  shaky 
British  Common- 
wealth. Pius  XII  has 
been  Pope  since 
1939. 

China  has  49,000 
subscribers  who 
pay  $1  annually.  Fr. 
Sharkey  is  editor. 
Monsignor  John  E. 
McRae  is  the  first 
superior  general  of 
the  Scarboro  Soci- 
ety. Monsignor 
Fraser  is  back  in 
Canada,  temporari- 
ly, after  his  safe 
refuge  in  Manila 
during  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the 
Philippines.  Several 
Scarboro  priests 
survived  Japanese 
internment  in  China 
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Along  with  their  nursing  apostolate 
in  Lishui,  the  Grey  Sisters  also 
operated  a boarding  school  and  day 
school  for  girls,  c.  1930s.  However, 
by  the  1950s,  the  last  of  the 
Scarboro  priests  and  Grey  sisters 
were  sent  home  from  China. 


Catholic  parish"  where  Fr.  Charles 
Murphy  is  pastor);  "Letter  From 
Internment"  (delayed  account 
from  Frs.  Michael  Carey,  Joseph 
Murphy  and  Thomas  McQuaid, 
since  released  by  their  Japanese 
captors);  "Dominican  Days"  (in 
which  Fr.  Frank  Diemert  shares 
some  Latin  American  mission 
impressions);  and  "God  Is  Chari- 
ty" ("  The  story  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Pembroke  in  China,"  written  by  an 
unnamed  sister). 

Besides  major  articles,  1945  issues 
carried  a variety  of  regular  features, 
some  of  them  perennials  from  previ- 
ous years.  Examples:  "The  Bulletin 
Board",  which  reported  the  where- 
abouts of  Scarboro  personnel;  "The 
Little  Flower's  Rose  Garden ",  includ- 
ing a comic-strip  telling  of  "The 
Miracle  at  Fatima"  where  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  said  to  have  appeared  to 
three  poor  Portuguese  children  in 
1917;  and  Monsignor  McGrath's 
opinion  column,  "From  the  Crow's 
Nest".  His  booklet,  "Fatima,  Hope  of 
the  World",  an  interpretation  of  the 
prayers  for  peace  attributed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  was  advertised 
extensively  in  1945  editions. 

Samplings  from  these  pages: 

• From  an  unidentified  religious 
who  described  the  Grey  Sisters' 
nursing  apostolate  in  Lishui,  where 
they  also  operated  a boarding  and 
day  school  for  Chinese  girls:  "Nurs- 
ing the  sick  poor  is  the  precious 
privilege  of  all  missionary  sisters, 
and  in  Lishui  it  is  our  chief  occupa- 
tion. Early  each  morning  the  sisters 
disperse  to  their  different  fields, 
some  to  the  hospital  dispensary, 
where  hundreds  of  patients  flock 
daily;  others  to  make  the  rounds  of 


the  city  homes,  where  bed-ridden 
patients  anxiously  await  them;  oth- 
ers again  are  off  to  an  early  start  to 
the  outlying  villages." 

• Scarboro  appeal:  "Lend 
Lease  For  Christ  - Invest  In 
Eternal  Happiness":  "We  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  your  help!  After 
25  years  of  sacrifice,  suffering  and 
toil  in  our  prefecture  of  Lishui, 
Chekiang,  our  poor  missionaries  are 
homeless,  our  churches,  schools  and 
residences  bomb-blasted  ruins...  We 
make  this  urgent  appeal  to  all  our 
friends  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land." 

• From  Fr.  McGoey's  radio 
address  to  Edmonton  youth:  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Christianity,  for 
China  or  any  other  pagan  country, 
is  the  key  to  progress,  to  the  elevat- 
ing of  the  people  to  a higher  physi- 
cal as  well  as  higher  spiritual  life.  It 
is  this  which  will  cultivate  in  these 
nations  a way  of  thought  similar  to 
our  own,  and  put  them  on  a plane 
with  other  nations." 

• Fr.  R.  Reeve  described  the  stoic 
endurance  he  had  observed  among 
Chinese  civilians  during  the  conflict 
with  Japan:  "War,  shortage  of  food, 
death,  destruction,  sickness,  disease, 
and  sorrow.  There  was  something 
about  these  people  that  you  couldn't 
help  but  admire.  They  tried  to  smile 
in  spite  of  everything." 


The  Year  - 1955: 

The  Complacent  '50s 

Now  its  1955  in  the  Complacent 
Fifties.  Many  Canadians  are  enjoy- 
ing relative  prosperity  after  the 
economic  depression  and  wartime 
shortages  of  the  two  previous 
decades.  Louis  St.  Laurent  is  Cana- 
dian prime  minister.  Elizabeth  II  has 
been  queen  for  three  years.  Mao 
Tse-tung's  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  is  in  its  sixth  year. 

By  1954  the  last  Scarboro  priests 
and  Grey  Sisters  were  exiled  home 
from  their  Chinese  missions.  In  1955 
more  than  100  Scarboro  priests  are 
serving  in  six  other  nations  of  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

China  was  renamed  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  April  1950  in  recognition  of 
this  widening  apostolate  to  other 
lands.  Fr.  Stringer  is  editor  in  1955 
and  a subscription  still  costs  $1 
annually. 

The  contents  of  1955  issues  and 
those  a decade  earlier  are  similar  in 
many  respects.  Understandably  so, 
given  the  similar  hazards  and  rever- 
sals the  Society  experienced  in 
China  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  In 
both  decades  Scarboro  editors  were 
preoccupied  with  these  traumatic 
developments  and  ideological  dan- 
gers they  feared  closer  at  hand. 

A sampling  of  the  magazine's 
advocacy: 
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Fr.  Pat  Moore  leads 
the  Fatima  Statue 
pilgrimage  across 
Canada  and  beyond, 
c.  1950's. 


• "Wake  Up  Canada!"  "This 
month  we  present  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  readers  the 
revealing  story  of  Fr.  Arthur 
Venedam,  S.F.M.,  who  was  expelled 
recently  from  China  after  spending 
two  years  in  Red  jails...  Here  is  a 
graphic  and  gripping  preview  of 
what  all  of  us  can  expect  from  Com- 
munism wherever  it  gains  mastery." 

• Fr.  Venedam's  account,  enti- 
tled "Away  With  Him!",  conclud- 
ed: "The  miserable  leaders  of  the 
West  who  connived  at  China's 
undoing  will  one  day  go  down  in 
ignominy  and  despair  for  their 


share  in  handing  over  these  millions 
of  peaceful  peasants  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  Imperialists,  misnamed 
Communists." 

• In  a piece  headlined 
"Through  Pain  To  Paradise",  Fr. 
Pat  Moore  told  of  his  "labour  of 
love"  in  leading  the  Fatima  Statue 
Pilgrimage  across  Canada  and 
beyond.  The  Diocese  of  Victoria  was 
one  stopping  place  on  his  tour. 

• "Her  Plan  For  Peace",  Fr. 
Stringer's  book-length  interpretation 
of  the  Marian  messages  revealed  at 
Fatima,  was  promoted  and 
favourably  reviewed.  Monsignor 


McGrath  added  his  endorsement  in 
the  monthly  column,  "From  the 
Crow's  Nest". 

Other  happenings  and 
viewpoints  were  highlighted. 
Instances: 

• The  death  of  Monsignor 
McRae,  first  superior  general, 
received  extensive  coverage.  Fr. 
Chafe  wrote:  "It  is  noteworthy  that 
right  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  had 
a young  man's  enthusiasm  for  life 
around  him...  Anything  that  inter- 
ested a student  was  also  of  interest 
to  this  old  and  lately  blind  mon- 
signor." 

• An  eight-page  photo  feature 
introduced  Japanese  women  to 
Scarboro  readers.  "Women  in 
Japanese  society  still  lack  the  degree 
of  freedom  had  by  their  sisters  in 
the  West,"  the  text  stated.  "Never- 
theless, Japanese  women,  with  their 
untiring  selflessness,  exquisite  mod- 
esty, keen  intelligence,  patience, 
courage  and  heroism,  are  consid- 
ered among  the  finest  in  the  world." 

• A Scarboro  seminarian,  John 
Benoit,  gave  readers  "a  look  at  what 
goes  on  behind  seminary  walls," 
including  photos  of  seminarians  at 
work,  prayer  and  play.  One  obser- 
vation: "Definite  periods  of  manual 
labour,  out-of-doors  and  indoors, 
are  on  the  program  for  our  students. 
Everyone  is  trained  to  use  a ham- 
mer and  saw,  a pick,  shovel,  com- 
pass, square  and  level;  thus  a future 
Scarboro  missioner  is  well  prepared 
for  any  emergency." 

The  concluding  installment  covering 
the  60s  to  present  will  appear  in  next 
month's  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
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Almonte,  Ontario,  1918 


ur  first  home  was  located  in  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  Almonte,  Ontario,  about  35  miles  from 
Ottawa.  It  all  began  when  Fr.  Fraser  went  there  to 
visit  a school  and  speak  to  the  children  about 
China.  While  there  Fr.  Cavanagh,  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  told  him  that  the  students  were  moving  to  new  accommo- 
dations and  asked  if  he  knew  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  the 
old  school  property  which  also  served  as  a convent  for  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph.  For  this  zealous  missionary  priest  who  had  been 
searching  for  somewhere  to  begin  his  mission  college,  this  was  an 
answer  to  prayer. 

He  immediately  sought  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Gauthier 
of  Ottawa  to  buy  the  property  and  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  his  mission  college  in  the  archdiocese.  This  was  given  on  November  9, 1918, 
our  Foundation  Day. 

In  the  early  days  the  college  had  12  students  who  studied  Chinese  in 
addition  to  their  regular  classes  in  Latin,  Philosophy  and  Theology.  Every  day 
the  Rosary  and  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  recited  in  Chinese  in  the 
chapel. 

By  1920,  with  more  students  arriving,  the  building  was  already  over- 
crowded and  they  were  spilled  over  into  a small  house  next  door.  The 
accommodations  were  meagre,  "deprived  of  every  sanitary  convenience 
and  open  to  all  the  blasts  of  winter."  So  Fraser  began  appealing  for  funds 
to  build  a larger  college. 

In  1921,  with  winter  approaching,  they  began  a novena  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  "the 
first  we  had  made  to  this  patron  of  Missions,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  novena  Archbishop 
McNeil  of  Toronto  wrote  proposing  that  we  take  a large  house  for  sale  in  Scarboro  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario."  It  was  a private  home  belonging  to  General  Bickford. 

The  newly-acquired  house,  named  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  China  Mission  Seminary,  was  located  on  the  Scarboro 
Bluffs,  near  "Stop  40  on  the  Kingston  Road  Electric  Railway."  The  property  is  today  known  as  "The  Guild  Inn". 

It  was  not  long  before  Fr.  Fraser  was  again  appealing  for  funds  for  a larger  building  to  accommodate  new  stu- 
dents. "Nearly  every  week,"  he  told  readers  of  China  magazine,  "brings  us  a letter  or  two  from  young  men  desirous  of 
studying  for  the  Chinese  missions." 


Home  Is  Where 
The  Heart  Is 


The  Beginning  of  "2685" 

Once  again  Archbishop  McNeil  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  gave  his  permission  to  build  on  and 
eventually  buy  a piece  of  property  owned  by  the 
archdiocesan  seminary.  On  July  2,  1923,  the  first 
sod  was  turned  and  excavations  begun  for  our 
new  Seminary  building,  only  a few  minutes  walk 
from  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  where  our  stu- 
dents took  classes.  It  would  be  large  enough  to 
house  all  of  us. 

On  September  16, 1923,  China  magazine 
carried  "A  Cordial  Invitation”  to  one  and  all,  to 
attend  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  St.  Francis  Xavier  China  Mis- 
sion Seminary. 


Our  home  on  the  Scarboro  Bluffs  at  the  Guild  Inn. 


PIT  it 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road  - Opening  Day,  September  21, 1924. 

Thousands  came  to  witness  the  event.  For  weeks  prior  the  weather  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  and  a crusade  of 
prayer  had  been  organized,  with  10,000  school  children  praying  to  the  "Little  Flower"  for  a fine  day.  On  the  morning 
of  September  16,  the  sun  rose  in  the  sky. 

The  speaker  was  Rev.  C.F.  Curran  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  who  said  it  was  an  historical  event  in  the  life  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Canada  because  it  was  "the  solemn  blessing  of  the  foundation  of  an  institution  that  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  command  given  by  Christ,  "Going,  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations."  (Matthew  28).  Bishop  Alexander 
MacDonald  then  blessed  the  cornerstone,  saying  that  Canada  was  now  about  to  take  its  place  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  world. 

Sealed  in  the  cornerstone  were  relics  of  the  "Little  Flower"  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  as  well  as  front  pages  of  the 
principal  Catholic  newspapers  of  1923,  coins  of  the  day  and  a record  of  the  event. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  magazine  began  featuring  the  architect's  drawing  of  the  new  seminary-to-be,  and 
appealing  for  specific  amounts  to  complete  the  project:  $400  will  build  a student's  room;  $100  will  provide  the  furni- 
ture; $40  will  set  1000  bricks  somewhere  in  the  wall;  $5  from  each  of  our  readers  would  build  our  Seminary.  And,  as  a 
lasting  memorial,  each  donor  of  a student's  room  could  have  a tablet  inscribed  as  they  wished  and  placed  above  the 
door  of  the  room  built  or  furnished. 

Fr.  Fraser  was  intent  on  completing  the  task  without  debt. 

Within  a year,  notices  began  appearing  in  the  magazine  announcing  the  Solemn  Opening  of  the  new  China  Mis- 
sion Seminary  on  Sunday,  September  21, 1924,  at  3 pm.  Again  all  readers  were  invited  and  throngs  of  people  came 
including  many  prominent  citizens  and  church  people.  Archbishop  McNeil  blessed  the  new  building  and  Bishop 
Fallon  of  Ottawa  and  Mr.  James  E.  McGlade  spoke  at  the  event. 

Novitiate 

In  1943,  on  our  25th  anniversary,  we  opened  a novitiate  in  St.  Mary's  Ontario,  a few  miles  from  Stratford.  Here 
our  students  would  spend  their  first  year,  a year  to  test  the  students  with  discipline,  silence  and  plenty  of  prayer.  This 
would  be  a buffer  between  them  and  the  past  and  would  prepare  them  for  six  long  years  of  study  on  the  way  to  ordi- 
nation. Fr.  William  Amyot  of  Ottawa  was  appointed  first  superior  of  the  novitiate  which  we  named  Nazareth  House. 
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Remember 
Scarboro  j 
Missions  j 

...In  Your  Will 

Y 

A ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  I 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest.  \ 

...With  A Gift  Annuity  1 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned  J 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


(Please  Print) 


Name 


Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 

Code 

| Ref  # (upper  left 

| corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

| Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
| Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 

| Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 

I I 


Artist's  drawing  of  the  proposed 
buildings  for  the  final  phase  of 
construction  at  our  central  house  in 
Scarborough. 


The  Central  House  Is 
Built 


"Here's  the  problem:  TWENTY 
new  students  for  the  missionary 
priesthood  must  be  fitted  into 
the  space  made  available  by  the 
ordination  of  this  year's  THREE. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  in  the 
next  TWO  years  some  THIRTY- 
FIVE  new  students  must  be 
provided  for,  and  only  FOUR  of 
the  present  full  number  will  go 
out  ordained.  That  is  why  we 
must  build  - in  a hurry.  Be  so 
good  as  to  come  forward  NOW 
and  send  your  financial  offering 
for  the  Building  Fund..." 


Nazareth  House 


This  need  which 
appeared  in  the  magazine  in 
the  early  50s  was  answered  by  way  of  Mrs.  Mary  Monaghan  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  one  of  Scarboro's  most  devoted  friends.  In  her  will  Mrs.  Monaghan  left 
the  Society  enough  funds  to  build  a much-needed  wing  to  house  the  seminari- 
ans. The  wing  was  completed  in  1956  and  is  today  used  as  our  Mission  Centre. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  pledged  to  raise  $75,000 
for  the  erection  and  outfitting  of  a new  Chapel  adjoining  the  main  building. 

In  the  following  year  another  notice  appeared  in  the  magazine,  introduc- 
ing the  final  phase  of  the  building  campaign.  It  pictured  the  proposed  new 
chapel  and  as  well  a new  extension  urgently  needed  to  accommodate  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Society.  It  told  of  the  need  for  offices  to  handle  the 
"spiralling  demands  of  Society  business." 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  thousands  of  our  friends  and  benefactors,  the 
project  was  completed  by  1960.  At  that  time,  the  Society  had  129  priests  work- 
ing in  eight  areas  of  the  world,  including  Canada.  As  well  there  were  29  novices 
in  Nazareth  House  and  63  seminarians  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 

Today  2685  Kingston  Road  fulfills  many  needs  and  performs  many  func- 
tions for  our  Society.  But  above  all  it  is  our  home. 
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Videos  From  Soarboro  Missions 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

Mission  On  The  Amazon  Bishop  George  Marskell 


pince  1961,  Scarboro  missioner  George  Marskell,  Bishop 
)f  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  solidarity  with 
he  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more 
ust  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  this  video  he 
alks  about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of 
Base  Christian  Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 

-ormat/ Length:  VHS/24mins 
°rice:  $20.00 

\ COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

3riest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
jingle  - this  is  the  make-up  of  Scarboro's  mission  team 
n Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks  at  a new  kind  of 
immunity  approach  to  mission  work. 

-ormat /Length:  VHS/25.5  mins 
°rice:  $20.00 

CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag  is  one  of  seven  women  currently 
working  with  Scarboro  Missions.  Together  with  her 
husband  Kim  Paisley,  she  accompanies  the  people  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a 
suburb  of  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  video  profiles  Armella 
and  her  involvement  in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  popular  education. 


Format/Length:  VHS/17mins 
Price:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 

1 WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS: 

1 Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Name 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Address 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  ORDER 

T-cicps  of  S rnrhnrn  A Aissinfis 

mnv(ips)  (S)  4)90  Prich  = 

City  Province 

x Ul/Lu  l/l  1 l/l/i  1/  IVXlJOlyJllO 

1 Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

LUL'y  VICO/  'Z—'  i 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Postal  Code 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each  = $ 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Authorizing  Signature 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each  = $ 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each  = $ 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Total 

copy(ies)  = $ 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay  missioner. 

We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  fringes 
of  our  global  community  and  who  struggle  for  life. 

Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 

Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


scartx)!!) 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community. 


^^es,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  ■ Missionary  Priesthood  ■ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Code  Education 

Age 

v ' 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4.  Or  phone:  (416)261-7135. 

. g _ 


ugh  The  Years 


Trade:  The 
Colonialism 


elopment  & 


February  1993  $1.00 
CELAM IV 

Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan, 
60th  Anniversary 

Fr.  Leonard  Hudswell, 
In  Memory 


Anniversary 

1918-1993 


"The  motto  of  Pope  Pius  XII  was  'Peace  is  the  fruit  of  justice.' 
Today  I wish  to  propose  another  motto, 
equally  true,  and  equally  firmly  rooted  in  the  Bible: 

Peace  is  the  fruit  of  solidarity. 

(cf.  Isaiah  32:17;  fames  3:18) 


The  peace  we  all  desire  will  only  come  about  through  international 
social  justice  and  by  learning  to  live  in  unity  so  as  to  build  a new 
society  and  a better  world  through  sharing  with  each  other." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  (Social  Concern),  no.  39 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


r.  Gustavo 
Gutierrez 
tells  us  that 
the  Hebrew 
word  for  peace  - "Shalom  " - 
hints  at  a global  and  integral 
condition  where  life  is  in 
harmony  with  God,  other 
people  and  nature.  This 
shalom  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  would  lessen  the 
welfare  and  rights  of  people 
and  nations.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  uses  the  word  "Prince 
of  Shalom"  when  referring 
to  the  Messiah  who  would 
bring  about  this  peace. 


Shalom,  peace,  is  the  underlying 
theme  of  much  of  this  issue:  the 
very  'present'  Noe,  a young  man 
who  spent  much  of  his  short  life 
struggling  for  justice  in  Peru;  our 
Development  and  Peace  organiza- 
tion which  sponsors  projects  among 
the  poor  and  exploited  and  tries  to 
educate  us  about  peace  and  and 
justice  in  our  world;  the  Latin 
American  bishops  who  struggle  to 
uphold  their  'option  for  the  poor' 
and  their  theology  of  liberation 
against  those  who  would  relativize 
and  minimize  it. 

Our  economic  life  is  intimately 
related  to  our  shalom-peace.  Eco- 
nomics determine  our  standard  of 
living  - if  and  what  we  eat,  where 
we  live,  our  health,  our  education  - 
all  very  much  to  do  with  harmony, 
with  shalom. 

In  this  edition  we  present  an 


article  on  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  An 
Agreement  that  very  much  affects 
our  economic  life,  and  ultimately 
the  lives  of  those  in  our  global  com- 
munity. NAFTA  is  really  an  eco- 
nomic constitution,  one  designed  to 
eliminate  government  influence 
over  most  aspects  of  our  economy. 
NAFTA  is  designed  for  and  by 
transnational  corporations  to  ensure 
their  control  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  countries  who  participate  in  the 
agreement. 

In  this  article  we  examine  the 
findings  of  ecumenical  church  coali- 
tions and  others  who  have  been 
monitoring  and  studying  the  free 
trade  agenda  since  it  was  raised 
over  four  years  ago.  Their  focus  on 
this  issue  arises  out  of  a concern  for 
the  poor,  for  children,  for  the 
widow,  the  aged,  for  workers  and 
for  women  - for  all  who  are  on  the 
margins  of  our  society.  We  believe 
in  the  right  of  all  to  work,  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  to  health 
and  education,  all  in  accordance 
with  their  dignity  as  children  of 
God. 

Systems  of  economics,  of  politics, 
of  health  and  education,  must 
include  everyone  or  else  they  are 
unjust  and  are  doomed  to  failure.  A 
two-tiered  Canada,  where  a large 
percentage  of  the  people  live  on  the 
margins,  is  an  unjust  Canada  where 
Shalom  cannot  become  a reality. 

In  1988  Scarboro  Missions  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  proposed 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (FT A) 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  came  into  effect  in 
1989.  As  missioners  we  were  con- 
cerned with  the  implication  of  the 


Agreement  on  Canada's  responsibil- 
ities in  promoting  global  justice  and 
peace,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  the  Third 
World. 

After  four  years  of  the  FTA, 
poverty  in  Canada,  as  with  the 
Third  World,  has  increased.  More 
people  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  struggle  each  day  for 
their  basic  needs,  and  the  degree  of 
poverty  itself  has  become  more 
intense. 

In  his  encyclical  on  Social  Con- 
cern, Sollicitndo  Rei  Socialis,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  emphasized  that  we  are 
living  in  a highly  interdependent 
world  that  calls  us  to  new  forms  of 
global  solidarity.  He  argues  that 
rich  nations  must  abandon  their 
economic  power  blocs  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  competitiveness,  and 
develop  a more  cooperative  global 
economy  based  on  the  principles  of 
justice  and  solidarity.  He  writes: 

"The  solidarity  which  we  pro- 
pose is  the  path  to  peace  and  at  the 
same  time  to  development.  For 
world  peace  is  inconceivable  unless 
the  world's  leaders  come  to  recog- 
nize that  interdependence  in  itself 
demands  the  abandonment  of  the 
politics  of  blocs,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
forms  of  economic,  military  or 
political  imperialism  and  the  trans- 
formation of  mutual  distrust  into 
collaboration." 

The  new  world  order  envisioned 
by  John  Paul  II  is  a world  of  justice, 
hope  and  solidarity.  It  is  a world  of 
peace  to  which  God  has  called  every 
one  of  us. 

Shalom! 
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Tk  rou  gk  Tke  V ears 

A decade  by  decade  look  at  our  story  as  told  In  the 
pages  of  China  then  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 


The  Santa  Teresena  was  the  first  river  transport  used  by  our  missioners  on 
Brazil's  Amazon  during  the  60s.  Pictured  is  priest  missioner  Fr.  George 
Marskell  (on  land),  circa  1960s. 


By  Grant  Maxwell 

This  is  the  concluding  installment  of 
a two-part  overview  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions and  its  predecessor,  China,  dur- 
ing 74  pears  of  publication.  Readers’ 
responses  are  invited. 

The  Year  -1965: 

The  Turbulent  60s 

The  year  is  1965  in  the  Turbulent 
Sixties  - a decade  of  both  creative 
and  destructive  changes.  In  China 
Mao’s  Red  Guards  spearhead  a 
violent  "counter  revolution".  In 
North  America  and  Western  Europe 
the  "sexual  revolution"  and  "Beatle- 
mania"  are  two  among  many  signifi- 
cant signs  of  changing  times.  In 
Canada  Prime  Minister  Mike  Pear- 
son's minority  Liberal  government, 
with  New  Democratic  support, 
introduces  national  medicare.  In 
Rome  Pope  Paul  VI  presides  at  the 
final  session  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  where  over  2,000  bishops 
are  initiating  a far-reaching  renewal 
of  Catholicism.  Just  before  the 
Council  was  to  open  in  September 
1962,  Scarboro’s  founding  father. 
Monsignor  Fraser,  had  died  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  60  years  after  his  first 
mission  journey  to  the  Orient. 

Still  costing  only  $1  a year,  Scar- 
boro Missions  is  edited  by  Harold 
Oxley. 

The  social  upheavals  of  the  1960s 
and  especially  Vatican  II  had  a last- 
ing impact  on  the  monthly  maga- 
zine. In  1965  and  succeeding  years 
readers  witnessed  an  accelerating 
transformation  in  the  periodical. 
Compared  to  what  subscribers  had 
read  in  previous  years,  the  editorial 
emphasis,  much  of  the  content  and 
eventually  the  overall  appearance 
changed  dramatically. 


A January  editorial,  titled 
"Thinking  Of  You",  signalled  the 
changes  underway  and  still  to  come: 

"You  unsuspecting  lay  folk  may 
not  know  it,  but  we  priests  have  been 
thinking  a lot  about  you  lately.  We 
feel  that  you  might  bring  some  origi- 
nal approaches  to  the  work  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  years...  And  it’s 
not  just  coincidence  that  we  are  all 
thinking  this  way;  we've  been  told  to 
— especially  by  Pope  John  XXIII  and 
Pope  Paul  VI." 

Mission  experiences  far  beyond 
Canada  still  received  priority  atten- 
tion. Instances:  Fr.  Tim  Ryan 
described  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
"Santa  Teresena",  Scarboro's  40-foot 
houseboat  on  Brazil's  Amazon 
River.  From  Japan,  Fr.  Thomas 
O'Toole  reported  that  Western  cus- 
toms had  become  so  common  they 
were  no  longer  considered  novel- 
ties. Fr.  John  Bolger  described  a coal 


miners'  retreat  at  Kaize,  Japan.  Fr. 
Vincent  Daniel  wrote  about  the 
training  of  lay  catechists  in  the 
Brazilian  jungle.  Editor  Oxley  found 
time  to  compose  several  articles  on 
Scarboro  mission  efforts  in  British 
Guyana. 

In  shock  and  sadness,  Scarboro 
members  and  magazine  readers 
learned  that  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon 
had  been  murdered  June  22  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  "A  Martyr 
For  Social  Justice"  introduced  a 
detailed  account  of  the  tragedy  by 
Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  Scarboro's 
regional  superior  in  that  Latin 
American  republic.  An  excerpt: 

"Fr.  Art  truly  sympathized  with 
the  aims  of  the  revolution  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  — although  not 
with  the  Communist  elements 
involved  in  it.  He  recognized,  as  all 
of  us  do,  the  many  social  injustices 
which  have  existed  so  long  in  the 
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country,  and  he  saw  the  urgent  need 
to  correct  these  abuses...  Since  Fr.  Art 
was  very  outspoken,  the  police  and 
army  in  Monte  Plata  had  listed  him 
as  a 'rebel'  and  even  as  a Communist. 
(The  police  still  do  not  make  any 
distinction  between  'rebel'  and  'Com- 
munist', but  the  fact  is  that  most 
rebels  are  not  Communist.)" 

Issues  of  social  justice  and  peace 
were  a recurring  theme  in  editorials 
that  year.  Examples: 

• "Christ  sanctified  poverty  of 
spirit,  not  the  poverty  that 
degrades...  Having  been  so  blessed 
by  God,  what  right  have  we  (Cana- 
dians) to  be  relieved  of  guilt  we 
have  brought  on  ourselves  by  our 
refusal  to  share  our  good  fortune 
with  others?  May  God  have  mercy 
on  us.  And  may  the  poor  of  the 
world  also  have  mercy  when  they 
sit  in  judgement  on  us." 

• "A  missionary  lives  and  works 
in  a world  of  real  people  and  real 
problems.  And  he  must  bring  the 
personal  interest  of  Christ  to  all  of 
these  problems  even  when  they 
seem  unrelated  to  the  work  of  con- 
version." 

• "If  our  work  is  really  to 
advance,  priests  must  do  much 
more  than  beef  up  the  manpower 
statistics  wherever  they  are  sent... 
One  thing  we  hope  from  them  is 
that  they  will  take  some  original 
thinking  to  the  problems  of  their 
missions...  Each  generation  must 
make  its  own  contribution  to  the 


solution  of  our  problems." 

Besides  the  monthly  editorial, 
other  regular  features 
("departments")  in  1965  included  "I 
Remember",  one-page  accounts  of 
vivid  experiences  by  Scarboro  mem- 
bers; "Come  Follow  Me",  reflections 
by  Fr.  George  Courtright,  vocation 
director;  short  items  of  "Mission 
News",  and  "Scarboro's  Junior  Mis- 
sionaries", now  reduced  to  one  page. 

The  Year  -1975: 

The  Indulgent  70s 

It's  1975  in  the  Indulgent  Seven- 
ties. Washington  and  Moscow  are 
the  main  adversaries  in  the  Cold 
War's  escalating  arms  race.  Pierre 
Trudeau  is  Canadian  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Governments  and  citizens  alike 
are  spending  freely.  Paul  VI  calls  on 
Catholics  to  observe  a Holy  Year  by 
practicing  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences and  injustices. 

Scarboro  Missions  begins  the  year 
with  Fr.  John  Walsh  as  editor,  soon 
to  be  succeeded  by  Fr.  Gerald 
Curry.  Writes  the  outgoing  editor: 

"I  wish  Fr.  Curry  many  miracles, 
and  hope  he  will  perform  a few  of 
his  own."  When  he  takes  the  chair, 
Editor  Curry  promises  readers  he 
will  aim  for  "a  balanced  diet"  of 
magazine  fare.  Annual  subscrip- 
tions cost  $2.  Subscribers  number 
41,000. 

The  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
outreach  of  the  periodical  in  1975 


Scarboro  Missions  often 
remembers  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon  who  served 
in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  was 
murdered  there  in  1965. 


and  the  appearance  of  many  guest 
contributors  in  its  pages  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  nearly  exclu- 
sive Catholic  content  of  Scarboro 
editions  in  the  1940s  and  1950s. 
Instances  of  the  new  openness: 

• Dr.  Katherine  Hockin,  previ- 
ously a Protestant  missionary  to 
China  and  now  director  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute  in  Toronto  told  a 
Scarboro  interviewer:  "North 
America  is  itself  very  much  a mis- 
sion, and  people  who  have  been 
overseas  see  this  new  image  very 
clearly." 

• "Church,  what  do  you  say  of 
your  future?  Are  you  going  to  give 
up  the  means  of  power,  the  compro- 
mises with  political  and  financial 
power?"  asked  world  youth  assem- 
bled in  Taize,  France.  Scarboro  pub- 
lished their  "Letter  to  the  People  of 
God". 

• Janet  Somerville,  well-known 
Catholic  journalist,  concluded  a 
four-part  series  on  world  develop- 
ment and  the  Bible.  "Can  we  expect 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  renewal 
and  reconciliation  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  live  brotherhood  in  an 
economic  sense?"  was  her  challenge 
for  the  1975  Holy  Year. 

• Theologian  Gregory  Baum 
analyzed  the  relationship  between 
personal  and  social  sin. 

• After  a tour  through  Southeast 
Asia,  Scarboro's  Fr.  Don  Boyle 
described  his  findings  in  several 
articles.  One  Indonesian  host  was 
Fr.  Mangunjiwaya,  who  told  him: 
"We  respect  all  religions  and  we 
revere  all  prophets.  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  Brahman  and  Jesus  are 
all  respected  and  revered." 
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David  Eijsenck 


At  the  Society's  Fifth  General  Chapter  in  1974, 
Scarboro  undertook  to  assist  lay  people  to  realize 
their  call  to  mission  and  expressed  an  openness 
to  a new  form  of  community  life  that  would  include 
lay  missioners. 

In  this  1991  photo  are  lay  missioners  Tim  Richards, 
Julia  Duarte  and  Lorraine  Reaume  (seated  L-R); 

Joe  Epifano,  Dean  Riley  and  MaryAnne  O'Connor 
(standing  L-R). 


s in  past  years,  Scarboro 
events  and  reflections  still 
predominated  in  the  Society's  house 
organ.  Examples: 

• The  June  issue  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Fr.  Art  MacKin- 
non, shot  to  death  10  years  before  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
were  accounts  of  his  martyrdom 
and  that  of  10  other  priests  and 
religious  in  Latin  America. 

• Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw 
described  the  Society's  Fifth  General 
Chapter  in  1974.  One  major  decision 
invited  single  men  to  join  Scarboro's 
missionary  apostolate  whether  they 
chose  to  be  ordained  or  remain 
laymen.  In  coming  years  the  Society 
would  train  and  commission  both 
men  and  women  as  lay  missioners, 
dozens  of  whom  would  serve  along- 
side the  declining  ranks  of  Scarboro 
priests. 

• Scarboro's  Book  Department 
advertised  five  works  by  Fr. 
McGoey,  including  his  "Nor  Scrip 
nor  Shoes",  and  "Agent  for  Change”, 
author  Gary  MacEoin's  account  of 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele's  co-op  apostolate 
in  Panama. 

• A survey  of  Scarboro  Missions 
readers  found  the  majority  were 
"veteran  mission  supporters.”  Read- 
ers said  personal  stories  about  indi- 
vidual missionaries  were  the  most 
favoured  articles.  Similarly,  "Faces 
in  Focus"  and  "I  Remember"  were 
"overwhelmingly  favourites"  among 
the  magazine’s  regular  features. 


The  Year  -1985: 

The  Uneasy  80s 

Year  1985  in  the  Uneasy  Eighties. 
President  Reagan  has  a new  oppo- 
site number  in  Moscow:  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  who  soon  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  Cold  War,  including  its 
runaway  arms  race.  Meanwhile 
famine,  disease,  debt,  oppression 
and  civil  strife  escalate  in  most  Third 
World  countries.  Canada's  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  leads  a 
new  Progressive  Conservative  gov- 
ernment. Pope  John  Paul  II  contin- 
ues papal  visits  to  every  continent. 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch  is  editor  of  Scar- 
boro Missions,  now  a full-colour 
publication.  Subscribers  total  43,000 
and  pay  $5  annually. 

Various  global  themes  were 
examined  in  most  1985  issues.  The 
United  Nations'  International  Youth 
Year  was  the  first  cover  story.  The 
state  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Cuba 
was  examined  in  articles  reprinted 
from  Missions  Etrangeres,  published 
by  the  Quebec  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Several  Latin  American 
bishops  who  witnessed  to  "the  faith 
that  does  justice"  were  profiled,  and 
tribute  was  paid  to  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador,  assas- 
sinated five  years  before.  The  justice 
themes  Pope  John  Paul  stressed 
during  his  1984  Canadian  visit  were 
recalled. 

The  editor  shared  some  reflec- 
tions on  social  justice  when  he 
called  for  a "comprehensive"  pro-life 
ethic: 


"To  promote  life  we  must  also 
promote  quality  of  life.  We  can't,  for 
example,  argue  with  any  consistency 
for  the  rights  of  the  unborn  without 
an  equally  diligent  commitment  to 
the  unwed  mother.  Nor  can  we  feed 
the  hungry  through  piecemeal  efforts 
- a food  basket  at  Christmas  simply 
will  not  do.  The  quality  of  life  also 
entails  that  we  work  to  see  that  our 
government's  policies,  church  struc- 
tures and  institutions  address  the 
needs  of  the  powerless  - the  unem- 
ployed, elderly,  handicapped,  home- 
less and  hungry." 

Some  of  that  year's  regular  fea- 
tures: "The  Global  Parish" 
reproduced  reports  and  talks  from 
many  quarters.  "Focus  on  Facts " 
provided  data  on  missions  around 
the  world.  "The  Word"  offered  vari- 
ous contributors'  insights  on  the 
Scriptures.  Fr.  David  Warren  exam- 
ined the  "Missionary  Vocation " issue 
by  issue.  The  ever  popular  "I 
Remember"  column  continued  as 
before.  Scarboro  members  who 
shared  memories  included  Frs. 
Charles  Gervais,  Frank  Moylan, 
Rogers  Pelow,  John  O'Connor,  John 
Gault  and  Robert  Cranley.  As  well, 
Scarboro  personnel,  including  lay 
men  and  women  missioners,  shared 
"Personal  Reflections 

"My  mission  has  me  returning  to 
the  fundamentals,"  Louise 
Malnachuk  wrote  in  one  such 
"Reflections"  column.  She  described 
her  experiences  in  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  where  Christians  are  a 
tiny  minority.  During  two  years  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  Ron  MacDonnell 
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The  parish  community  in 
Bukidnon,  Philippines, 
protests  against 
indiscriminate  logging  (1992). 
One  of  the  threats  to  the  lives  of 
millions  in  the  Third  World  is 
environmental  destruction. 
Scarboro  missioners  continue  to 
stand  in  solidarity  with  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  serve 
in  their  struggle  to  save  their  land 
and  way  of  life. 


discovered  that  "the  Amerindian 
culture  is  something  deep  and  spe- 
cial within  the  Latin  American  con- 
text... We  can  learn  from  their  pro- 
found spirituality  about  the  ways 
God  is  alive  in  another  culture." 

And  Fr.  John  Carten,  serving  in 
Japan,  shared  the  tension  he  experi- 
enced "between  a desire  to  share 
with  others  my  own  belief  in  a God 
who  is  creator  of  all,  and  the  need  to 
recognize  and  learn  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  already  present 
among  Buddhists  and  Shintoists." 
This  mission  experience  "moves  me 
to  look  at  Canada  differently,  recog- 
nizing our  gifts  but  also  our  blind- 
ness." 

The  Year  -1990: 

The  Uncertain  90s 

Five  years  on  we  reach  the 
Uncertain  Nineties  - a new  decade 
of  much  promise  and  peril.  In  1990 
the  old  "world  order"  is  crumbling 
and  a so-called  "new  world  order" 
supposedly  is  emerging.  In  Canada 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney's  govern- 
ment is  in  its  second  term.  Constitu- 
tional renewal  based  on  a Meech 
Lake  agreement  is  heading  for  fail- 
ure. 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry  again  is  editor 
of  Scarboro  Missions.  Subscriptions 
are  $5  annually.  There  are  36,000 
subscribers. 

"Creation  Spirituality"  was 

the  main  theme  of  the  first  1990 
issue.  Sr.  Anne  Lonergan,  RC,  began 
a three-part  series.  Fr.  Bob  Ogle's 


guest  editorial  declared:  "I  believe 
that  our  culture  misread  the  Biblical 
story,  and  the  care  that  our  Creator 
demanded  became  the  abuse  of 
creation.  I feel  that  a new  acceptance 
of  the  'gospel  of  Genesis'  is  a key  to 
any  turnaround."  Other  contributors 
to  this  ecological  theme  included 
Mark  Flathaway,  lay  missioner  in 
Peru,  and  Rene  Fumoleau,  OMI 
missionary  and  supporter  of  the 
Dene  Nation  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. 

Other  global  themes  explored  in 
succeeding  editions  included  the 
debt  crisis  in  the  Third  World, 
"Third  World  Solidarity  Day", 
and  "Interfaith  Dialogue",  which 
presented  an  interview  with  Profes- 
sor Ovey  N.  Mohammed,  SJ.  "Not 
only  can  people  from  different  reli- 
gions pray  together,  they  can  also 
teach  each  other  how  to  pray  bet- 
ter," he  said.  Paul  McKenna  wrote 
on  "Understanding  Hinduism" 
and  Toronto  teacher  Ted  Schmidt 
contributed  a two-part  article  on 
"Education  for  Justice". 

One  issue  was  devoted  to  "Scar- 
boro in  Japan".  A dozen  Scarboro 
members  shared  mission  experi- 
ences and  insights.  They  included 
Frs.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  Cleary  Vil- 
leneuve,  Ben  Schultz,  James  Gauthi- 
er, Alex  McDonald,  John  Bolger, 
Thomas  Morrissey,  Edgar  Geier  and 
Don  Boyle,  who  coordinated  the 


issue.  By  1990  a total  of  32  members 
had  served  in  Japan,  including  the 
current  editor. 

The  June  issue  honoured  the 
memory  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Monsignor  Robert  Hymus  summa- 
rized the  47-year  Scarboro  presence 
in  the  island  republic,  where  62 
members  had  served  in  past  years. 
Eight  Scarboro  missioners,  includ- 
ing Monsignor  Hymus,  were  serv- 
ing there  in  1990. 

More  highlights: 

• In  noting  social  injustices 
abroad  and  at  home,  the  editor 
deplored  "the  apathy  of  middle- 
class  Canadian  Catholics  who  seem 
to  settle  for  anything  so  long  as  it 
does  not  affect  or  hurt  them...  Our 
God  is  not  a fence-sitter.  God  does 
not  accept  the  evil  of  hunger  or 
homelessness  or  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion. God  has  clearly  taken  a stand. 
Have  you?" 

• Scarboro  missioner  Bishop 
George  Marskell  decried  reckless 
development  projects  in  Brazil's 
Amazonia.  "These  megaprojects  - 
dams,  roads,  lumbering,  gold  and 
tin  mining,  predatory  fishing  - are 
violent  forms  of  aggression  against 
nature.  They  destroy  rain  forests, 
pollute  the  atmosphere,  poison 
rivers  and  destroy  entire  popula- 
tions." 
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"Whoever  wants  to  know  more  about  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

- RELATIVE,  FRIEND,  SUPPORTER,  RESEARCHER  OR 
INTERESTED  ONLOOKER  - CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
IGNORE  ITS  MONTHLY  VOICE. 

Here  we  find  the  continuing  story  of  this 
very  Canadian  missionary  movement  as  told 

BY  THE  MEMBERS  THEMSELVES." 


• Tom  Walsh,  coordi- 
nator of  Scarboro's 
Department  of  Lay  Associ- 
ation, described  12  years 
of  mission  life  he,  his  wife  Julia  and 
children  had  experienced  in  Peru 
and  Panama. 

• Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  now  retired, 
dedicated  a tribute  to  Canada's  first 
citizens  to  Bernadette,  an  Indian 
child  of  five  who  had  asked  him, 
"What  you  no  talk  Chipezvyan? " 

As  well  in  1990,  as  a new  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Church  Press, 
an  ecumenical  group  of  over  70 
Christian  publications  in  Canada, 
Scarboro  Missions  won  recognition 
among  colleagues  at  the  annual 
Church  Press  convention. 

It's  noteworthy  that  the  Society's 
mandate  for  its  periodical  was 
spelled  out  in  the  masthead  of  each 
1990  issue: 

"Scarboro  Missions  presents  a 
global  vision  of  faith;  one  which 
promotes  within  the  Canadian 
church  a dialogue  and  understanding 
of  the  faiths,  cultures  and  struggles  of 
the  people  among  whom  the  Society 
works..." 

In  Summary 

Preparation  of  this  overview 
prompts  a few  reflections  I wish  to 
share  with  readers.  Equally,  I hope 
to  read  your  reactions  in  future 
letters  to  the  editor. 

The  dramatic  evolution  of  the 
Scarboro  monthly  is  clearly  revealed 
by  this  survey  of  some  70  past 
issues.  Covers,  inside  layouts  and 
the  range  of  topics  have  changed 
substantially  over  the  decades.  I 
would  say  two  factors  - the  chang- 
ing times  and  changing  editors  - are 


mainly  responsible  for  this  ongoing 
development. 

The  impact  of  world  events  on 
magazine  content,  for  example,  is 
very  evident  in  the  1955  editions. 
That  decade  saw  a rapid  escalation 
in  the  ideological  Cold  War  between 
the  Capitalist  West  and  Soviet-led 
Communist  bloc.  In  China  Scarboro 
missionaries  suffered  harassment, 
imprisonment  and  then  exile  from 
the  missions  they  had  so  carefully 
tended  for  30  years.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  too,  the  news 
media  reported  the  stormy  hearings 
of  congressional  committees  into 
"un-American  activities".  "Better 
dead  than  Red"  was  a popular  slo- 
gan. Many  Canadian  Catholics 
joined  in  the  Fatima-inspired  prayer 
crusade  for  "the  conversion  of  Rus- 
sia." These  events  influenced  many 
pages  of  the  Scarboro  journal  that 
year. 

Similarly,  each  of  the  17  men 
who  edited  China  and  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions left  his  personal  signature  on 
the  issues  he  shepherded  to  publica- 
tion. Each  brought  a unique  person- 
ality and  individual  background  to 
the  editorial  chair.  And  each,  of 
course,  was  affected  in  distinctive 
ways  by  the  changing  world  he 
lived  in. 

All  Scarboro  editors  have  been 
committed  to  the  call  of  the  Gospel, 
to  the  Christian  values  that  Jesus 
Christ  taught,  lived  and  died  for. 
While  these  Gospel  norms  do  not 
change,  perceptions  and  applica- 
tions of  them  have  been  developing 
from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
particularly  since  Vatican  II.  More- 


over, each  editor  had 
his  own  sincere  con- 
victions as  to  what 
these  Gospel  values 
required  in  terms  of  daily  living, 
pastoral  priorities  and  public  poli- 
cies. Yet,  however  much  their  inter- 
pretations differed,  each  editor, 
from  John  Mary  Fraser  to  Gerald 
Curry,  served  the  will  of  God  and 
observed  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  as  faithfully  as  he  could. 

To  sum  up:  Whoever  wants  to 
know  more  about  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  - relative, 
friend,  supporter,  researcher  or 
interested  onlooker  - cannot  afford 
to  ignore  its  monthly  voice.  Here  we 
find  the  continuing  story  of  this 
very  Canadian  missionary  move- 
ment as  told  by  the  members  them- 
selves. Hundreds  of  Scarboro 
priests,  lay  men  and  women  mis- 
sioners  and  occasionally  other  men 
and  women  religious  have 
described  their  diverse  mission 
experiences  and  shared  their  per- 
sonal reflections  from  more  than  a 
dozen  lands  on  three  continents.  As 
a result  the  history  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  founded  in 
November  1918,  and  the  history  of 
its  periodical  are  almost  as  one. 

In  reporting  this  living  history, 
one  essential  has  remained  constant 
in  over  800  issues  of  the  Society's 
public  voice.  The  focus  on  Christian 
mission  has  never  wavered  from  the 
first  issue  of  October  1919  to  the 
edition  you  are  reading  today. 
Whatever  else  may  change  in  future 
editions,  the  focus  on  mission  is 
certain  to  remain  constant,  especial- 
ly as  the  church  engages  in  the  "new 
evangelization"  John  Paul  II  pre- 
scribes. 
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IN  MEMORY 
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'ather  Leonard  Hudswell 
died  on  Saturday 
morning  January  2, 1993, 
in  Freeport,  Grand  Bahamas. 

Born  in  1911  in  Toronto,  Fr. 
Hudswell  grew  up  in  Tweed, 
Ontario.  He  entered  Scarboro 
Missions'  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  after  high  school  and  at 
the  age  of  20,  travelled  to  Genoa, 
Italy,  to  study  at  Collegio  Brignole. 
He  was  ordained  in  1935  at  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  parish  in  Toronto 
by  Archbishop  McGuigan. 

The  following  year  the  newly- 
ordained  Fr.  Hudswell  set  out  for 
China. 

From  1937,  living  and  working  in 
the  Lishui  and  Kinhwa  district 
became  increasingly  difficult  and 
dangerous  as  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  China  moved  southward. 
Bombing  raids  became  frequent  and 
intense  and  in  1942  Canadians  were 
advised,  as  enemy  aliens,  to  leave 
the  region.  Early  in  August  1943,  Fr. 
Len  left  Piwu  (13  miles  upriver  from 
Lishui)  to  join  nearly  30  Scarboro 
priests  and  Grey  sisters  in  the  town 
of  Lungchuan.  From  here  they 
began  a 1500  mile  journey  to  safety 
keeping  just  ahead  of  the  Japanese. 
Len  travelled  by  bicycle  and  told  of 
how  the  difficult  journey  soon  left 
him  exhausted,  suffering  from 
recurring  bouts  of  malaria  and 
intestinal  illnesses.  After  six  months 
and  a thousand  miles  of  travel  he 
arrived  in  Yuanling  and  remained 
there  to  work  as  chaplain  in  the 
Catholic  hospital. 

Returning  to  Canada  in  1944  he 
served  briefly  in  the  Peterborough 
and  Toronto  dioceses  before  going 
again  to  China  where  he  stayed 


until  1951.  His  next  overseas 
assignment  was  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  1959  he  was  named 
Regional  Superior  to  that  mission. 
Len  first  arrived  in  the  Bahamas  in 
1965  and,  except  for  a few  short 
intervals,  continued  to  serve  there 
until  his  death. 

After  57  years  in  the  priesthood, 
Fr.  Hudswell  retired  just  last  year  to 
Freeport,  Grand  Bahamas.  His 
health  had  been  declining  in  recent 
years  and  he  was  admitted  to 
hospital  with  respiratory  problems 
only  five  days  before  his  death. 

The  funeral  mass  took  place  in 
Nassau,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Bahamas.  Most  Reverend  Lawrence 
Burke,  S.J.,  Bishop  of  Nassau,  was 
the  main  celebrant  and  most  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  concelebrated 
with  him.  People  came  from  Cat 


Island  where  Len  had  served  for 
many  years,  and  from  Grand 
Bahamas.  Many  of  his  friends  from 
Nassau  also  attended  the  funeral. 

Here  in  Canada  a memorial 
service  was  held  at  our  central 
house  on  the  same  day  as  the 
funeral.  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Mission 
officiated,  and  many  Scarboro 
missioners  in  Canada  were  present, 
along  with  familv  and  friends  of  Fr. 
Hudswell.  At  the  start  of  the  liturgy 
participants  were  invited  to  share 
their  memories  of  Fr.  Len  and  many 
stories  were  told. 

Fr.  Len  was  buried  at  St. 
Augustine's  Monastery  Cemetery  in 
Nassau,  alongside  Scarboro  Fathers 
John  Kelly,  Gerard  McKernan  and 
Charles  Cummings.  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 


Fr.  Len  Hudswell  and  parishioners,  Bahamas. 
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M.Traher,  S.F.M. 


'Free'  Trade: 

The  New  Colonialism 

The  United  States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement,  and  now  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  gives  foreign-based  corporations  more  power 
over  our  lives,  making  our  elected  governments  unable  to  intervene  in  our  economy 
for  our  sake.  These  agreements  are  about  sovereignty  — who  controls  our  country. 

They  are  a new  expression  of  colonialism. 


f \ his  year  Canadians  once  again  face 

y J another  "Free"  Trade  Agreement,  this 

time  involving  Mexico  and  later  on 
W other  countries  of  Central  and  South 

America.  Known  as  "NAFTA",  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  it  builds  upon  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  (FTA)  entered  into  in 
1988,  an  issue  that  was  at  the  centre  of  our  last  federal 
election. 

Trade  is  something  that  has,  and  quite  naturally  so, 
many  regulations  around  it.  Regulations  are  meant  to 
ensure  that  trade  is  balanced  and  respects  the  needs  of 
the  trading  countries,  protecting  them  from  injustice  and 
exploitation.  Trade  needs  to  be  managed  for  the  good  of 
all.  We  Canadians  trust  that  our  government  enters  into 
trade  agreements  that  are  fair  and  just,  that  are  good  for 
Canadians  and  enhance  our  lives,  that  protect  us  and 
protect  our  country  as  well. 

The  Free  Trade  Agreement  completed  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1988  and  the  proposed  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  that  includes  Mexico  (and  later  other 
countries)  do  not  protect  us  nor  enhance  our  lives  as 
Canadians,  nor  the  lives  of  Americans  or  Mexicans  for 
that  matter.  These  agreements  are  intended  to  give 


transnational  corporations,  most  of  which  are  United 
States-owned  and  based,  more  power  to  maximize  their 
profits  without  interference  from  or  regard  for  local  gov- 
ernments. In  the  words  of  Action  Canada  Network 
chairperson  Tony  Clarke  in  reference  to  NAFTA: 

"Expanding  the  corporate  free  trade  zone  to  include  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  simply  extends  the  playing  field  in 
which  transnationals  are  free  to  make  profitable  invest- 
ments without  interference  or  regulation  by  nations.  The 
new  Manifest  Destiny  gives  corporations  the  power  to  rule 
nations  and  thereby  undermine  democracy...  As  long  as  the 
corporate  agenda  is  allozoed  to  continue  unabated,  we  have  little 
chance  of  regaining  democratic  control  over  our  economic  and 
political  future." 

Canadians  know  the  effects  of  the  1988  United  States- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement,  especially  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Canadians  who  lost  their  jobs  as  a result. 
NAFTA  goes  beyond  the  ’88  agreement  and  places  even 
tighter  restrictions  on  the  Canadian  government  (our 
government  - us)  to  become  involved  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  country.  This  becomes  the  privileged  area  of 
the  transnational  corporations.  These  will  have  more  to 
say  about  our  economy  than  the  governments  we  elect. 
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We  will  have  to  follow  the  rules  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments, rules  made  not  to  insure  jobs,  not  to  protect 
workers  and  the  environment,  not  to  enable  us  to  build 
up  stable  communities  and  community  life,  but  rules 
made  primarily  to  insure  the  maximum  freedom  of  cor- 
porations to  maximize  profit.  The  "bottom  line"  of  these 
agreements  is  profit,  not  people. 

The  ecumenical  church  group,  "Ecumenical  Coalition 
for  Economic  Justice"  (ECEJ),  made  the  following  conclu- 
sions after  examining  the  six  inch,  double-sided  stack  of 
documents  which  make  up  NAFTA.  This  ecumenical 
group,  active  in  opposing  the  1988  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, points  out: 

• NAFTA  would  require  that  any  government  "act 
solely  in  accordance  with  commercial  considerations." 
Thus  our  federal  and  provincial  governments  would  not 
be  free  to  pursue  non-commercial  goals  such  as  market- 
ing boards,  price  stabilization  and,  for  hydro  companies, 
energy  conservation.  Acting  solely  in  accordance  with 
commercial  considerations  limits  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  act  on  behalf  of  people  - the  very  people  who 
elect  it.  Government  would  not  be  able  to  undertake 
independent  policy  in  such  areas  as  conserving  culture, 
natural  resources  or  the  environment,  and  in  other 
important  areas  like  investment  and  services  (banks, 
trust  companies,  etc.) 

• The  core  of  NAFTA  is  the  principle  of  "national 
treatment”.  This  means  Canada  must  give  the  same 
treatment  to  transnational  corporations  that  it  gives  to 
Canadian  companies.  Therefore  our  government  cannot 
offer  assistance  or  incentives  to  Canadian  firms  that  it 


SAPs  - Structural  Adjustment  Programs 

While  the  transnationals  are  busy  creating  trade 
agreements  in  North  America  and  Europe  in  order  to 
ensure  the  'bottom  line',  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  were  imposing  SAPs  on  Third 
World  countries,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  many 
economies  and  the  untold  human  suffering. 

"In  theory,  we  must  always  pay  our  debts,"  Cardinal 
Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo,  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  "when  the  debt  is  real.  But  the  truth  is, 
and  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague  has  confirmed  this, 
Brazil  has  repaid  its  external  debt  two  to  three  times  in 
interest  payments  alone."  Brazil  is  now  producing  10 
times  more  for  export,  just  to  meet  interest  payments, 
than  it  produced  10  years  ago  to  meet  the  same 
payments. 

Cardinal  Arns,  long  outspoken  about  the  injustice  of 
the  external  debt,  said  that  "repayment  under  current 
market  conditions  is  unethical.  This  debt  is  being  paid  in 
blood,  with  the  hunger  and  death  of  millions  of  the 
poor." 

SAPs  and  NAFTA  are  part  of  the  same  global 
economic  strategy  - the  New  World  Order.  Trickle 
down  economics,  Reaganism,  Thatcherism  and  the 
policies  of  our  own  government  are  concrete 
expressions  of  this  free  market  ideology. 

does  not  offer  to  American  firms.  We  are  not  free  to  do 
so  under  NAFTA  regulations. 

• NAFTA,  like  the  FTA,  prohibits  content  law.  Our 
government  will  not  be  able  to  demand  a transnational 
corporation  to  operate  here  (thus  jobs  for  Canadians)  nor 
to  use,  if  they  deign  to  operate  here,  Canadian-made  or  - 
grown  materials  in  the  product.  NAFTA  also  gives  new 
power  to  the  transnationals  in  preventing  the  Canadian 
government  from  requiring  that  they  balance  their 
imports  and  exports,  or  that  they  "transfer  technology" 
to  Canada  when  they  operate  here. 

With  the  Canadian  government  unable  to  pass  con- 
tent laws,  Canadians  would  be  unable  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  like  the  auto  pact,  an  example  of  "managed 
trade",  that  has  enabled  Canada  to  have  its  own  auto 
industry,  providing  Canadian  jobs  and  Canadian  input. 

• NAFTA  is  aimed  at  prohibiting  Asian  or  European 
companies  from  gaining  a privileged  position  at  the 
expense  of  North  American  companies,  most  of  which 
are  based  in  the  United  States. 

This  section  of  NAFTA  mainly  constrains  Mexico. 
Foreign  companies  can  be  invited  in  but  cannot  be 
offered  any  incentives  more  favourable  than  that  avail- 
able to  United  States  companies. 

• Just  before  Christmas  our  government  passed  Bill 
C91  giving  drug  companies  up  to  20  years  of  patent 
protection  for  their  products.  Copyright  and  patent  pro- 
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tection  is  a core  element  of  NAFTA.  Companies  and 
individuals  will  receive  extensive  protection  for  their 
inventions  and  discoveries.  This  is  referred  to  as  "intel- 
lectual property  rights".  This  right  to  protection  may 
well  be  argued  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  essential  for  the  protection  of 
human  life,  such  as  drugs,  patent  protection  must  be 
reasonable  and  just  and  must  give  way  to  the  communal 
good. 

Bill  C91  gives  the  very  profitable  United  States  drug 
industry  more  profit.  They  were  already  receiving  rea- 
sonable profit  from  the  sale  of  their  products  in  Canada. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  this  and  were  the  first 
major  industry  in  the  United  States  to  endorse  NAFTA. 
The  reason:  Under  NAFTA,  an  international  agreement, 
the  20  years  of  patent  protection  becomes  international 
trade  law.  Our  Canadian  government  cannot  change  it 
and  the  powerful  United  States  drug  lobby  will  attempt 
to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  government  will  not  change 
NAFTA. 

The  patent  protection  enshrined  in  NAFTA  will  add 
billions  more  dollars  to  the  coffers  of  transnational  com- 
panies. The  impoverished  south  and  countries  like  ours 
will  be  further  drained  of  capital  essential  to  develop- 
ment and  less  able  to  research  and  market  their  own 
products. 

• Flidden  within  the  agreement  are  provisions  that 
would  permit  private  companies  to  lay  claim  to  owner- 
ship of  living  matter,  including  "genetic  material,  biolog- 
ical material,  such  as  is  found  in  nature,  and  inventions 
relating  to  living  matter  that  comprise  the  human  body.” 
This  means  that  seeds,  then  plants,  then  animals,  then 
even  body  parts  can  be  owned  and  patented.  Farmers 
will  have  to  pay  a royalty  for  every  seed  and  farm  ani- 
mal coming  from  patented  seeds  or  stock. 

Many  Christians  take  issue  with  the  notion  of  patent- 
ing life  forms,  "to  do  so  is  a direct  and  total  denial  of 
God  as  Creator." 

• NAFTA  restricts  our  government’s  ability  to  regu- 
late development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  export 
of  non-renewable  natural  resources.  We  would  not  be 
free  to  control  our  oil  and  gas,  our  fish,  forests  and  fresh 
water.  Corporations  based  in  the  United  States  would 
have  an  equal  if  not  greater  say  than  our  elected  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  our  natural  resources. 

• NAFTA  commits  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  (and  all  other  countries  subsequently  joining  the 
agreement)  to  harmonize  their  sanitary  standards  in 
such  areas  as  food  safety  and  vehicle  emissions. 

Harmonization  will  be  done  by  tri-national  bodies 
away  from  public  input.  That  will  likely  mean  lowering 
standards.  The  environmental  provisions  of  NAFTA  are 
non-enforceable.  Even  today  a major  problem  in  Mexico 


Settling  Trade  Disputes 

We  have  moved  from  a system  under  GATT  (the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  where 
disputes  were  judged  by  persons  belonging  to  third 
countries  according  to  GATT  Jaw,  to  a system  where 
disputes  are  judged  by  panels  of  Americans  and 
Canadians  according  to  U.S.  law.  FTA  panels  can  only 
rule  on  the  limited  question  of  whether  U.S.  law  was 
properly  applied.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  can  change  its 
law  without  Canada's  agreement,  as  it  already  has, 
whereas  GATT  can  only  be  changed  by  all  the 
countries  that  negotiated  it. 

(From  "A  Critique  of  'The  Global  Trade  Challenge') 

is  non-enforcement  of  its  own  existing  standards. 

Does  this  agreement  to  harmonize  mean  lower  safety 
standards  for  the  food  we  import  from  the  United  States 
and  Mexico?  Does  it  mean  that  our  vehicle  emissions 
standards  will  now  be  'harmonized'  with  Mexico,  where 
these  are  practically  non-existent? 

• During  its  promotion  of  the  Free  Trade  Agreement 
with  the  United  States,  the  government  promised  the 
creation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  Canadians  are 
aware  that  just  the  opposite  happened  - according  to 
Statistics  Canada  close  to  400,000  manufacturing  jobs 
were  lost.  These  jobs  paid  well  and  had  decent  benefits, 
in  contrast  to  new  jobs  that  are  being  created  in  the  ser- 

Mexico's  Catholic  Bishops  Warn 
- NAFTA  Favours  The  Wealthy 

The  Mexican  Catholic  bishops'  social  concerns 
commission  said  September  1, 1992,  that  the 
government  negotiated  the  free  trade  agreement 
"behind  the  backs"  of  the  Mexican  people.  The 
Archbishop  of  Oaxaca,  Hector  Gonzalez  Martinez, 
chair  of  the  commission,  said  NAFTA  favours  the 
interests  of  wealthier  Mexicans. 

Large  corporations  would  mostly  benefit  from 
NAFTA,  at  the  expense  of  small  and  medium-sized 
companies,  said  Father  Arnulfo  Hernandez,  executive 
secretary  of  the  commission. 

The  commission  called  for  hearings  on  the  accord, 
and  insisted  that  it  include  provisions  that  recognize 
labour  as  a productive  sector  and  regulate  fair  labour 
practices.  It  also  said  the  environment  should  be  dealt 
with  in  an  "integral  manner”  by  the  pact.  (Entre-nous, 
Nov  '92) 

Entre-nous  is  a publication  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  40  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Ste.  201,  Toronto,  Out,  M4T  1M9. 
(Phone:  416-921-4152). 
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vice  area  at  low  wages  and  little  or  no  bene- 
fits. This  time  the  government  is  not  claiming 
the  creation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs,  because  Canadians  know  better. 

Canadians  are  being  told  that  they  must 
adjust  to  a global  economy  run  by  transna- 
tional companies  in  the  pursuit  of  profit. 
NAFTA  is  an  attempt  by  United  States  com- 
panies to  insure  that  they  are  the  power  in 
this  global  economy,  able  to  move  money 
and  technology  without  hindrance  to  wher- 
ever profit  can  be  maximized.  Most  often  in 
this  pursuit  it  is  people  who  suffer  - from  job 
loss,  low  wages,  inadequate  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental standards,  and  in  many  other 
areas  of  their  lives. 

These  free  trade  agreements  are  about 
control  of  our  resources  and  our  work  force 
by  transnational  corporations  in  their  pursuit 
of  profit  and  power.  Both  the  FT  A and 
NAFTA  make  you  and  me  more  vulnerable 
to  the  power  of  transnational  corporations 
and  make  our  elected  governments  less  able 
to  intervene  in  our  economy  for  our  sake.  In 
other  words  they  are  about  sovereignty  - 
who  controls  our  country,  who  controls 
Canada.  They  are  about  our  right  to  control 
our  destiny  as  Canadians. 

For  Further  Information 

This  article  was  compiled  from  material 
taken  from  the  following: 

• Economic  Justice  Report,  published  by  the 
Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic  Jus- 
tice (ECEJ),  11  Madison  Ave,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5R  2S2,  (416)  921-4615.  ECEJ  is  a 
national  project  of  five  major  Canadian 
churches. 

• The  Action  Canada  Network,  an 

umbrella  group  of  national  organizations 
and  provincial  coalitions  who  together 
waged  a vigorous  struggle  against  the  FTA: 
"We  believe  the  trade  deal  is  the  centrepiece 
of  a larger  strategy  which  involves  restruc- 
turing Canada  along  continentalist  and  mar- 
ket-oriented lines.  We  intend  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  ensure  that  Canada's  future  is 
shaped  by  and  for  people,  not  profits."  Write 
them  at  904-251  Laurier  Ave.  West,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIP  5J6,  or  call  (613)  233-1764. 

• Canadian  Labour  Congress,  2841 
Riverside  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1V  8X7. 


An  Alternative:  Development  Not  Trade 

Many  are  opposed  to  the  FTA  and  NAFTA.  Flere  are  some  of  the  basic 
principles  on  which  they  woidd  base  an  alternative  approach  to  trade.  Any 
Canadian  government  entering  into  trade  agreements  with  any  country 
should  do  so  on  the  basis  of  such  principles  in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of 
Canada  and  its  people.  (Taken  from  a discussion  document,  and  is  not  a final 
position.  Action  Canada  Dossier  #34.) 

a)  Democracy  should  control  economies  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

b)  The  idea  that  each  nation  is  sovereign,  i.e.  has  a right  to  decide  its 
own  future  within  the  context  of  other  nations. 

c)  Our  goal  must  not  be  trade  but  development.  Trade  would  be  a tool 
for  improving  economic  social  and  environmental  living  conditions. 

d)  Development  (and  trade  as  one  of  its  tools)  would  ensure  that 
corporations  are  responsible  to  nations  and  communities. 

e)  Development  would  be  concerned  with  sustainable  food  production 
and  energy  conservation. 

f)  Development  would  include  concern  for  the  environment. 

g)  Development  would  include  social  security  systems  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people. 

h)  Development  would  foster  community  and  communities. 

i)  Development  would  foster  culture. 

j)  Development  would  foster  education. 

k)  Development  would  foster  democracy. 


Building  Alternatives  to  Free  Trade 

Community  Economic  Development 

Market  Economy  Priorities 

Community  Economy  Priorities 

• responds  to  consumer  demand 

• emphasis  on  community  needs 

• highly  competitive 

• mutual  help/cooperation 

• maximize  profits 

• how  to  share  profits /losses 

• flexibility  of  location 

• tied  to  community 

• high  economic  growth 

• balanced  growth 

• wealth  creation 

• quality  of  life 

• maximize  productivity 

• community  values  important 

• reduce  labour  requirements 

• focus  on  employment  creation 

The  Community  Economy  operates  in  tandem  with  the  dominant  Market  Economy. 

From  Community  Economics,  Fall  1991,  newsletter  of 
The  Ontario  Alliance  for.  Community  Enrichment. 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


• Canada's  unemployment  rate  is 
currently  third  highest  among  the  24 
industrialized  countries  and  the 
Canadian  recession  is  third  worst. 
Since  1989  Canadian  manufacturing 
jobs  have  disappeared  at  four  times 
the  rate  of  job  loss  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  sector. 

• Furniture  has  lost  22,747  jobs; 
12,395  textile  jobs  have  disappeared; 
41,647  clothing  jobs  have  vanished; 
plastics  has  lost  22,431  jobs;  19,950 
jobs  in  auto  parts  have  gone;  the 
machinery  sector  has  lost  30,195 
jobs;  printing  and  publishing  saw 
23,373  jobs  disappear. 

• Furniture  output  dropped  32%, 
textile  output  20%,  clothing 
production  33%,  plastics  7%, 
printing  and  publishing  21%,  the 
vital  machinery  sector  28.6%,  and 
auto  parts  production  11%. 

• From  1989-91,  our  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  was  over  $22 
billion  in  favour  of  the  U.S. 


• Our  overall  trade  performance 
with  the  United  States  has  in  fact 
worsened  dramatically,  and  this  in 
turn  has  aggravated  the  recession  in 
Canada. 

• Canadian  companies  have  been 
investing  in  the  United  States  at 
twice  the  rate  that  U.S.  companies 
have  been  investing  in  Canada 
under  free  trade. 

• The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour 
has  documented  397  complete  plant 
closures  since  1989;  close  to  half 
were  foreign-owned. 

• The  temperature  of  Canada- 
United  States  trade  wars  is  hotter 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

• Mexico  is  not  a booming 
economy  with  85  million  consumers. 
In  fact,  only  about  8.5  million  of  the 
Mexican  population  have 
purchasing  power  approaching 
levels  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 


• Canada-Mexico  trade  was  $3 
billion  in  1991,  but  $2.6  billion  of 
that  was  imports  from  Mexico. 

• Mexico  means  cheap  and 
abundant  labour,  proximity  to  U.S. 
and  Canadian  markets,  lax 
environmental  regulations  and 
repression  of  unions. 

• The  United  States  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  is  so  bad 
that  if  Canadians  adopted  the  U.S. 
system,  only  510,000  of  the  1.6 
million  unemployed  Canadians 
would  qualify  for  UI  benefits. 

• Canada  now  has  the  eighth 
largest  market  in  the  world,  and 
throughout  this  century  we  have 
created  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  of  any  society  in  the  world. 
In  the  process  we  have  rejected  the 
option  of  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  at  least  three  times.  We  have 
achieved  a considerable  opening  of 
world  markets  under  GATT  since 
WWII. 


Taken  from  "A  Critique  of  'The  Global  Trade  Challenge'  - A Tory  Trade  Tabloid",  published  October  '92  by 
The  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Alternatives,  #804-251  Laurier  Ave.  W.,  Ottaioa,  Ontario.  (613)  563-1341. 


Why  We  Must  Cancel  The  Deal 

Canada  needs  an  active  industrial  policy  to  build  up  our 
manufacturing  capacity  and  to  create  skilled,  well-paid,  highly 
productive  jobs.  We  cannot  leave  it  to  the  forces  of  "the  market"  alone 
to  build  up  our  manufacturing  base.  We  need  policies  to  add  more 
value  to  Canadian  resources  before  they  are  exported,  policies  to 
encourage  Canadian  companies  to  purchase  more  of  their  machinery, 
equipment  and  other  needs  in  Canada,  and  policies  to  require 
companies  wanting  to  sell  in  Canada  to  produce  in  Canada.  We  need 
managed  trade  agreements  like  the  Auto  Pact,  which  give  us  the 
advantages  of  participating  in  international  trade  while  safeguarding 
Canadian  jobs.  We  need  to  ensure  that  trade  does  not  drive  down  our 
wages,  working  conditions  and  social  standards,  but  enhances  our 
economic  well  being. 

All  of  these  alternative  policies  are  directly  prohibited  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  FTA.  That  is  why  we  must  cancel  the 
deal. 

From  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Altcr)iatii>es,  "Let's  Make  Canada  Work 
For  People"  fact  sheets,  October  '92. 


"People  need  to  be  warned  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  new  GATT  agreement  are 
the  same  U.S.  trade  agenda  as  is 
incorporated  in  NAFTA  and  FTA. 
While  we  would  be  better  off  with  the 
existing  GATT  agreement,  there  is  a 
need  for  a new  international  trade 
regime  based  on  the  principles  of 
protection  of  the  environment,  fair 
labour  standards  and  the  objective  of 
developing  economies  to  serve  people 
rather  than  transnationals." 

Dennis  Hoivlett 

Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic  Justice 
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Canadian  investment  in 

U.S.  investment  in 

U.S.  businesses 

Canadian  businesses 

1989  $ 6.2  billion 

1989  $ 3.8  billion 

1990  $ 4.0  billion 

1990  $ 0.5  billion 

1991  $ 5.7  billion 

1991  $ 1.7  billion 

Total  $15.9  billion 

Total  $ 6.0  billion 

(Investment  is  direct  investment  plus  purchases  of  shares.) 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  Cat.  67-001-  Canada's  Balance  of  International  Payments 
1st  quarter  1992.  Tables  15  and  16. 

"Knuckling  under  to  intense  political  pressure  from  the 
United  States,  the  Tory  government  dismantled  the 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment  in  the  energy  industry 
that  had  been  in  place  earlier  in  the  decade  to  halt  the  high 
foreign  domination.  (Canadian  control  had  risen  to  almost 
50%  by  1984.)  Once  again,  foreign  companies  have  snapped 
up  both  financially  distressed  and  healthy  Canadian 
petroleum  companies,  and  Canadian  control  of  the  industry 
has  fallen  to  just  one  third." 

Maude  Barlow,  National  Chair,  Council  of  Canadians,  Ottawa 


"Changes  in  direct  investment 
cross-border  flows  by  U.S.  and 
Canadian  companies  reveal  some 
interesting  patterns.  Canadian 
companies  have  been  investing  in 
the  U.S.  at  twice  the  rate  that  U.S. 
companies  have  been  investing  in 
Canada  under  free  trade.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  in  August  '92 
that  'since  the  free  trade  treaty  went 
into  effect,  between  400  and  700 
Canadian  businesses  have  set  up 
shop  in  Buffalo.'  Another  indicator 
of  the  exodus  of  Canadian  equity 
capital  is  that,  while  U.S.  investors 
spent  $1.1  billion  purchasing 
Canadian  stocks  during  1989-91, 
Canadian  investors  spent  $7.3 
billion  buying  U.S.  stocks." 

Bruce  Campbell 

A Critique  of  'The  Global  Trade  Challenge’ 


• Far  too  many  companies 
have  failed  to  invest  in  our 
future...  In  1987,  a Statistics 
Canada  survey  on  training 
found  that  total  Canadian 
business  spending  on 
employee  training  came  to 
0.6%  of  total  payroll  costs  - 
only  half  the  level  of  the 
United  States  and  one  quarter 
the  level  of  Germany. 


What's  Happened  To  Wages? 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Increase  In 
Earnings 

Increase  In 
Prices 

Change  In 
Real  Wages 

1984 

$400.42 

1988 

$462.21 

15.4% 

17.5% 

-2.1% 

1991 

$531.58 

15.0% 

16.2% 

- 1.2% 

Source: 

Calculated  from  Statistics  Canada,  Canadian  Economic  Observer 
Tables  2.11  and  3.2 

Taxes  as  % of  Total  Revenue 


Year 

Personal 

Corporate 

Sales 

U.I. 

1961-62 

31.7 

20.1 

34.1 

4.3 

1971-72 

43.8 

14.5 

28.1 

3.4 

1981-82 

40.1 

13.5 

18.9 

7.9 

1988-89 

44.3 

11.3 

22.2 

10.8 

1992-93 

47.7 

7.2 

22.9 

14.4 

Source:  Finance  Department  Budget  Documents. 


• The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  states 
that  Canada  is  operating  at  far  below  its 
economic  potential.  The  OECD  estimates  that 
the  Canadian  economy  is  now  operating  at 
only  90.8%  of  its  potential  - the  lowest  level  of 
any  of  the  major  industrial  countries,  and  the 
lowest  level  since  the  Great  Depression. 
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By  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


JOURNEY  OF  SOLIDARITY 

The  Story  of  Development  and  Peace 


JOURNEY  OF  SOLIDARITY 
is  the  title  of  a new  book  published 
by  Novalis  about  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  on  the  occasion  of 
its  25th  anniversary.  It  presents  an 
historical  reflection  on  the  begin- 
nings of  Development  and  Peace 
and  their  journey  throughout  these 
25  years.  The  follozving  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  FOREWORD 
written  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez. 

Gutierrez  is  a well-known  Latin 
American  theologian  who,  for  more 
than  tzvo  decades,  has  articulated  a 
theology  that  arises  out  of  profound 
sensitivity  to  the  situation  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  out  of  critical  reflection  in 
zvhich  God’s  Word,  alive  and 
always  dynamic,  confronts  the 
many  historical  and  political  struc- 
tures of  injustice. 

He  was  asked  to  write  the  Fore- 
word because  "it  zvas  largely  due  to 
him  that  Christians  in  the  North 
have  come  to  discover  a new  under- 
standing of  theology,  a nezv  sense  of 
church  and  a new  zvay  of  following 
Jesus  in  his  preferential  love  and 
option  for  the  poor. " 


JOURNEY  OF  SOLIDARITY, 

can  be  ordered  from  Novalis,  1380 
Speers  Road,  Unit  6,  Box  998, 
Oakville,  Ontario,  L6J  5E8.  Or 
call  toll-free  at  1-800-387-7164 
(local  calls:  827-1530).  Price  is 
$24.95  (includes  postage  and 
handling). 


Cardinal  Evaristo  Arns  (L)  from  Brazil,  and  Fr.  Bill  Smith,  a member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  working  since  1975  with  Development  and  Peace 
as  a project  officer  for  Latin  America.  Bill  died  in  Brazil  in  1989. 


"V  ^ early  25  years  ago,  Paul 

/ I VI  affirmed  in  his  papal 

J letter  "On  the  Develop- 

ment of  Peoples " that  "development 
is  the  new  name  for  peace."  He  took 
the  idea,  significantly,  from  one  of 
the  great  Latin  American  bishops  of 
the  last  few  decades:  Manuel  Lar- 
rain,  Bishop  of  Talca,  Chile...  who 
wrote  in  1965: 


"Each  year,  poverty,  hunger  and 
the  diseases  which  accompany  them 
cause  as  many  deaths  as  the  four 
years  of  World  War  II.  Underdevel- 
opment kills  millions  of  human 
beings  every  year.  There  is  no  bloodi- 
er battle  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  blood  tax  paid  out  by  the 
underdeveloped  world  is  a scandal 


which  cries  out  to  our  Father  in  heav- 
en. We  Chileans,  like  all  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, are  not  threatened  by  war  from 
atomic  weapons  - we  don't  have  any 
and  no  one  has  ever  attacked  us  with 
them.  The  threat  to  our  peace,  we 
repeat,  is  called  underdevelopment." 

The  comparison  with  war  was 
intentional...  Bishop  Larrain 
observed  the  reality  - not  merely 
the  possibility  - of  poverty  and  its 
deadly  consequences  in  the  poor 
countries.  The  only  way  out  of  this 
situation  was  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  nations'  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  poten- 
tial. This  presupposes  that  they  can 
shake  off  the  social  and  economic 
colonialism  of  their  current  lives. 
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Development  and  Peace 


This  is  the  only  way  peace  can  be 
achieved.  Peace  does  not  just  mean 
the  absence  of  conflict.  The  Hebrew 
term  for  "peace"  is  shalom,  a word 
that  hints  at  a global  and  integral 
condition  where  life  is  in  harmony 
with  God,  other  people  and  nature. 
Shalom  is  opposed  to  anything 
which  goes  against  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  people  and  nations.  One  of 
Jeremiah's  polemics  against  those 
who  behave  unjustly  says:  "From 
the  first  to  the  last  they  only  seek  to 
prosper;  prophets  and  priests 
devote  themselves  to  fraud.  They 
try  a very  superficial  cure  for  the 
fracture  of  my  people,  saying, 
'shalom,  shalom/  and  there  is  no 
shalom"  (Jeremiah  6:13-14)...  "Frac- 
ture" (wound)  is  a translation  of  a 
term  employed  in  the  bible  to  desig- 
nate a life  in  search  of  profit,  advan- 
tage or  benefit  won  through  oppres- 
sion and  thievery.  When  Isaiah  calls 
the  Messiah  the  "Prince  of  Peace" 
(Isaiah  9:6),  he  actually  says  "Prince 
of  Shalom,"  he  who  brings  about  the 
wholeness  of  life... 

This  is  the  peace  spoken  about 
when  the  gospel  declares  that  "the 
peacemakers"  are  blessed...  We  can 
affirm  that  an  unavoidable  path 
today  for  a disciple  of  Jesus  is  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
peoples.  This  makes  him  or  her  a 
peacemaker  in  the  global  meaning 
of  life. 

Development  and  Peace  was 
founded  within  this  context  25  years 
ago,  thus  placing  itself  squarely 
within  this  [pastoral]  movement... 
Canada  occupies  a special  place  in 
the  international  order  because  it  is 
both  a large  (in  terms  of  territory 
and  resources)  and  a small  (in  terms 
of  population)  country,  because  it  is 
a developed  country  without  being 
a world  power  and  because  it  has  a 
significant  native  population  which 
ties  it  to  the  ancient  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  This  has  facilitated  Devel- 


opment and  Peace's  contact  with  the 
poor  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  a fact  that  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  years 
since  its  founding. 

Development  and  Peace  is  all 
about  building  peace  through  soli- 
darity... 

(A  solidarity  that  is)  not  just  a 
question  of  personal  attitude,  as 
praiseworthy  as  that  might  be...  (but 
the)  solidarity  of  the  entire  church 
with  the  movements  of  the  poor  in 
defence  of  their  rights.  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  has  sought  to  awak- 
en this  solidarity  among  Canadian 
Catholics;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
poor  countries,  CCODP  has  con- 
tributed to  what  the  church's  social 
teachings  call  "the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice." That  is,  in  effect,  the  objective 
of  all  aid,  for  without  justice  there  is 
no  genuine  peace... 

The  experience  of  the  past  25 
years  has  made  many  things  possi- 
ble in  the  Third  World  countries, 
and  has  awakened  many  people  in 
Canada  to  the  international  dimen- 
sions of  charity.  It  has  brought 
about,  above  all,  personal  encoun- 
ters that  have  nurtured  our  faith 
and  friendship.  That  ecclesiastical 
communion  has  helped  all  of  us  to 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Kingdom  and 
to  put  its  demands  into  practice. 

On  closing,  please  allow  me  a 
personal  remark.  It  is  an  apprecia- 
tive remembrance  of  a dear  and 
valued  friend:  Bill  Smith.  His  early 
death  hit  all  of  us  hard,  but  his  testi- 
mony keeps  him  alive.  He,  better 
than  anyone,  symbolizes  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Christians  of 
Canada  and  the  Third  World,  espe- 
cially in  his  case,  those  of  Latin 
America.  His  commitment  and 
openness  will  continue  to  be  an 
example  and  a challenge  for  all  of 
us.  His  life  was  good  news  which 
sustains  our  hope. 


Solidarity 

Sunday 

March  28, 1993 

Solidarity  Sunday  - the  fifth 
Sunday  of  Lent  - is  a special  time 
in  SHARE  LENT  for  people  to 
reaffirm  their  parish's 
commitment  to  the  poor  through 
its  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace. 

This  year's  theme  is  PEOPLE 
IN  PARTNERSHIP.  Development 
and  Peace  is  working  with  third 
world  people  to  improve 
conditions  in  over  60  countries.  As 
a partner  with  them  for  25  years, 
D&P  has  supported  over  10,000 
projects  in  the  Americas,  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  is  doing  the  kind  of 
people-to-people  work  that  really 
makes  a difference. 

Thousands  of  members  - laity, 
religious  and  clergy  - are 
involved  year-round  across 
Canada  in  a movement  of 
solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  rooted  in  the  Gospel's 
challenge  to  take  action. 

Share  Lent  links  us  as 
Christians  to  third  world  people. 
Share  Lent  lets  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  help  them, 
especially  by  financially 
supporting  D&P  programs  that 
attack  causes  of  poverty. 

Involve  your  parish! 

Every  Catholic  parish, 
secondary  and  elementary  school 
in  Canada  has  received  a SHARE 
LENT  Kit.  The  materials  in  the  Kit 
can  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
planning  Solidarity  Day  or  other 
liturgical  celebrations.  The  Kit 
includes  an  organizer's  guide, 
bulletin  inserts,  a poster  and 
much  more.  For  more  information 
contact  your  regional 
Development  & Peace  office.  In 
Toronto  call  (416)  698-7770. 
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By  Thomas  Walsh 


oe 


ESIAS 


ILCA... 


// 


Presente! 


// 


ris  is  a true  story  of  Noe 
Mesias  Vilca,  a young 
Peruvian  who  as  they  say 
in  Latin  America  "died  before  his 
time."  He  died  from  tuberculosis,  a 
disease  which  for  many  of  us 
doesn't  even  enter  into  our  collec- 
tive consciousness  as  it  has  been 
eradicated  from  Canada  for  some 
time  now.  However  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca it  is  a disease  that  continues  to  be 
a major  cause  of  death. 

I first  met  Noe  in  1976  when  I 
went  to  work  in  one  of  the  shanty- 
towns bordering  Lima,  Peru.  He 
belonged  to  a group  of  teenage  boys 
and  girls  who  were  teaching  cate- 
chetics  to  children  at  the  local 
parish. 

The  shantytown  was  called  El 
Progreso,  meaning  Progress,  and 
from  my  point  of  view  they  could 
not  have  chosen  a name  further 
from  the  truth.  Though  at  the  time 
when  it  was  named  there  was  prob- 
ably a sincere  hope  that  things 
would  get  better.  However,  20  years 
had  since  passed  and  for  those  peo- 
ple like  Noe's  parents,  emigrants 
from  the  rural  areas  of  Peru,  the 
dreams  had  been  shattered  and  they 
now  lived  in  misery.  Their  children, 
however,  knew  of  no  other  world, 
having  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
shantytown.  Young  people  like  Noe 
had  no  memories  that  life  may  have 
been  better  somewhere  else. 

As  we  got  to  know  Noe  and  his 
friends  they  got  to  know  us  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  they  challenged 
our  comfortable  style  of  living.  We 
were  three  Canadians  living  in  a 
desert  oasis.  This  was  true  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  The  Peru- 
vian coast  where  Lima  is  located 


happens  to  be  one  of  the  driest 
deserts  in  the  world  - the  five  years 
I lived  there  it  didn't  rain  once.  We 
purchased  our  water  from  trucks 
and  stored  it  in  big  underground 
tanks.  Inside  our  housing 
compound  one  could  find  all  the 
comforts  of  North  American  living 
as  we  indulged  in  long  showers  and 
keeping  the  flowers  blooming  in  the 
garden.  Outside  the  church  com- 
pound our  70,000  plus  neighbours 
made  do  with  very  little  water, 
there  being  times  when  a mother 
didn't  have  enough  even  for  her 
soup. 

Noe  and  his  friends  saw  this  and 
asked  if  they  couldn't  have  half  our 
house  to  start  a library.  They  went 
to  school  without  textbooks  and  sat 
on  the  floor  or  on  a brick  in  a half- 
built  classroom.  We  agreed  and 
promptly  moved  into  the  back  half 
of  the  building,  putting  up  a wall 
between  ourselves  and  the  library. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was 
launch  'Operation  Book'.  They  visit- 
ed every  house  in  the  town  asking 
for  any  book  or  magazine  someone 
might  give  them.  They  then  went  to 
the  embassies  and  publishers  in 
Lima  and  did  the  same.  Within  a 


very  short  time  they  had  a substan- 
tial collection  of  Peruvian  authors 
and  a full  set  of  textbooks  for  prima- 
ry and  secondary  school.  Within  six 
months  they  had  over  2000  mem- 
bers and  were  registering  100  users 
daily. 

This  success  led  the  group  to 
develop  a cultural  program.  Soon 
they  were  organizing  literacy  class- 
es, had  formed  a popular  theatre  to 
dramatize  the  problems  youth  had 
to  face,  and  were  mimeographing 
their  poetry  to  eager  young  readers. 

I was  amazed  at  the  responsibili- 
ty and  maturity  of  these  young 
people  as  they  became  increasingly 
involved  in  the  life  of  the  communi- 
ty. They  participated  intensely  on 
the  side  of  their  teachers  in  two  long 
national  teachers'  strikes.  Noe  had 
become  a student  leader  and  one 
day  he  came  back  from  a street 
demonstration  aghast  at  having 
seen  a boy  standing  next  to  him 
catch  full  force  in  the  face  a tear  gas 
canister  fired  by  the  police.  The 
blood  gushing  from  the  youth's 
crushed  face  seemed  to  be  endless 
and  Noe  saw  him  be  carried  away 
without  knowing  if  the  boy  was 
dead  or  alive. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Noe 
discovered  he  had  tuberculosis.  He 
spent  several  months  in  a poorly 
equipped  room  at  the  back  of  a 
hospital.  He  left  without  recovering 
his  health,  returning  home  to 
become  active  once  again  in  the 
activities  of  the  library  and  as  a 
student  leader.  On  another  occasion 
during  the  teacher's  strike  he  was 
captured  by  police  and  spent  a cou- 
ple of  days  in  jail  with  dozens  of 
other  detained  teaches  and  students. 
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"Noe  continued  to  be 

PRESENT  WITH  THEM. 

Many  of  us  at  that  time 

FELT  WE  WERE  UNDERSTANDING 

THE  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

Christ's  resurrection  as 
Noe  made  himself  felt 

AMONGST  US 
EVEN  AFTER  DEATH." 

It  was  shortly  afterwards  that 
Noe  died.  He  had  begun  to  cough 
and  then  to  hemorrhage.  Unable  to 
stop  coughing  he  choked  on  his 
own  blood.  His  friends  asked  Noe's 
parents  for  permission  to  hold  a 
wake  for  Noe  at  the  library.  For  24 
hours,  amidst  their  sorrow  and 
grief,  the  young  men  and  women 
formed  an  honour  guard  around  his 
casket.  As  one  guard  was  replaced 
by  another  they  would  raise  their 
arms  in  salute  and  shout  “Se  siente, 
Se  siente,  Noe  esta  presente!"  ("We  feel 
it,  we  feel  it,  Noe  is  present!")  In 
Spanish,  presente  means  to  be  pre- 
sent. Noe  continued  to  be  present 
with  them.  Many  of  us  at  that  time 
felt  we  were  understanding  the  true 
significance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
as  Noe  made  himself  felt  amongst 
us  even  after  death. 

As  I said  at  the  beginning  the 
story  is  true.  In  our  own  society  we 
hear  of  tragedies  like  Noe's  every 
day  as  the  hundreds  of  Canadian 
charitable  organizations  and  groups 
involved  internationally  tell  us 
about  the  living  conditions  people 
suffer  in  the  Third  World.  By  relat- 
ing Noe's  story  now,  what  I have 
hoped  to  do  for  you  is  to  put  a face 
on  one  of  those  thousands  of  people 
who  believe  against  all  odds  that 
there  will  be  a better  tomorrow. 


Noe  s Creed 

Noe  was  a poet  inspired  by  the  living 
conditions  of  those  in  his  community 
and  by  his  Christian  faith  experience. 
He  wrote  this  Creed  for  the  Labour 
Day  mass  which  is  held  each  year  in 
Peru  on  the  first  of  May. 

I BELIEVE  in  a God 

made  people 

Who  suffers  injustices 

And  lives  badly 

Who  struggles  and  identifies 

With  the  oppressed. 

I BELIEVE  in  the  oppressed 
I BELIEVE  in  the  marginalized 
I BELIEVE  in  the  exploited 
I BELIEVE  in  the  outcasts 
I BELIEVE  in  the  humble 
I BELIEVE  in  those  who  suffer 
I BELIEVE  in  those  who  struggle 
I BELIEVE  in  my  brother  and 
sister 

I BELIEVE  in  you. 

I BELIEVE  in  those  who 
Suffer  and  suffer  and  suffer, 

But  who  rise  up 

And  struggle  and  struggle  and 

struggle. 

I BELIEVE  that  some  day 
My  people  will  sing  hymns  of  joy. 
Will  travel  over  a thousand 
tranquil  roadways 
Because  the  Reign  of  God 
Will  have  arrived  on  earth. 


Development 
On  Trial 

Ten  Days 

For  World  Development 
February  12-22, 1993 

We  live  in  an  age  of  global 
crisis.  War,  unemployment, 
poverty  and  hunger  are  everyday 
realities  for  most  of  the  world's 
population.  Approximately  one 
billion  people  live  in  poverty.  One 
fifth  of  the  global  population 
receives  over  80%  of  the  world's 
income,  while  the  poorest  fifth 
receives  1.4%.  Wealth  is  most 
concentrated  among  20%  of  people 
living  in  the  world's  seven  richest 
countries. 

When  asking  how  this  situation 
can  be  changed,  one  answer  seems 
obvious.  "Development."  But  the 
word  "development"  has  different 
meanings  to  different  people.  For 
some,  development  means 
economic  growth;  for  others,  an 
end  to  poverty. 

This  year,  TEN  DAYS  examines 
Development.  People  across 
Canada  will  be  placing  different 
models  of  development  "on  trial" 
to  judge  whether  or  not  they  truly 
serve  the  needs  of  humanity  and 
the  survival  of  the  planet,  or 
whether  they  are  simply  the 
instruments  with  which  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  gain  more 
wealth  and  power. 

The  1993  TEN  DAYS  resource 
booklet  includes  information  about 
the  current  global  economic 
situation,  along  with  case  studies 
showing  various  models  of 
development. 

Canadians  are  being  invited  to 
re-examine  development  and  work 
for  change.  To  order  your  booklet 
please  write:  Ten  Days  For  World 
Development,  85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E., 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M4T  1M8;  or 
phone:  (416)  922-0591. 
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CELAM  Conference  Ends  With  No  Clear  Agenda 


"We  make  our  own  the  cry  of  the  poor. 

We  adopt  with  renewed  zeal  the  gospel's 

PREFERENTIAL  OPTION  FOR  THE  POOR... 

Thus  enlightened,  we  invite  all  to  promote  a new 

ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  ORDER, 
BEFITTING  THE  DIGNITY  OF  EACH  AND  EVERY  PERSON, 
PRESSING  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  SOLIDARITY  AND  OPENING  TO 
ALL  HORIZONS  OF  ETERNITY." 

From  the  final  document  of  CELAM  IV 


The  following  was  excerpted  from  an 
article  in  Latinamerica  Press,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1992,  edition.  Latinamerica 
Press  is  a weekly  English  language 
news  bulletin  that  reports  on  all  of 
Latin  America.  It  offers  news,  analysis, 
documents  and  testimonies  on  the 
church  and  on  such  issues  as  human 
rights,  ecumenical  movements,  econom- 
ic structures,  grassroots  organizations, 
women,  ecology  and  indigenous  groups. 
Contact  them  at  Latinamerica  Press, 
Apartado  18-0964,  Lima  18,  Peru. 


(_y  f he  tug-of-war  played  out 
_ f between  Latin  American 
bishops  committed  to  the 
church  of  the  poor  and  hardliners 
from  the  Roman  Curia  here  October 
12-28,  during  the  IV  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Latin  American  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops  (CELAM),  ended  in  a 
stalemate  of  frustration. 

While  the  preferential  option  for 
the  poor  outlined  during  the  1979 
CELAM  meeting  in  Puebla,  Mexico, 
was  maintained  in  the  Santo 
Domingo  final  document,  other 
prophetic  statements  regarding  the 
impoverishment  of  Latin  Americans 
were  watered  down. 

Still,  prelates  who  live  among  the 
poor  did  not  allow  conservatives, 
influenced  by  powerful  members  of 
the  Curia  such  as  Colombian  Cardi- 
nal Alfonso  Lopez  Trujillo,  to 
impose  a text  void  of  meaning  for 
most  Latin  Americans. 

"It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
Rome  had  to  listen  to  what  was 
going  on,"  said  Bishop  Mauro 
Morelli  of  Duque  de  Caxias,  Brazil. 


During  the  drafting  of  the  pre- 
final document,  which  must  still 
receive  papal  approval,  the  bishops 
committed  to  the  poor  made  some 
important  gains.  The  inclusion  of 
items  like  a mild  criticism  of  neolib- 
eralism and  the  debt,  pastoral 
options  in  favour  of  the  indigenous 
people's  struggles,  were  obtained 
through  upheaval  and  struggle. 

Members  of  the  Curia  and  a 
handful  of  local  prelates  wedded  to 
a centralized,  Eurocentric  model  of 
faith  based  on  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline managed  to  drive  CELAM  IV 
into  "a  level  of  chaos  we  never 
expected,"  said  one  Brazilian  bish- 
op. 

On  October  26,  the  307  bishops 
voting  at  CELAM  IV  were  handed  a 
preliminary  draft  reportedly  based 
on  material  from  working  groups. 
The  contents  of  the  draft  sent  even 
bishops  considered  moderately 
conservative  into  a fury.  Over  5,000 
suggestions  for  modifications  were 
presented  in  writing  to  an  editing 
committee.  A group  of  Venezuelan 


prelates  claimed  the  document's 
Christology  was  "in  the  clouds.” 

...Cuban  Jesuit  Bishop  Jose  Luis 
Aleman  said,  "Things  got  so  bad  at 
one  point  that  the  feeling  in  the 
assembly  was  that  the  final  docu- 
ment would  not  be  approved." 

..."In  the  end,  they  trampled  us. 
The  only  suggestions  that  were 
incorporated  were  in  the  section  on 
human  promotion,"  said  Bishop 
Erwin  Krautler  of  Xingu,  Brazil. 

A Theology  That  Is 
Imposed  On  Reality 

"What  they  managed  to  do  is 
change  the  tradition  of  the  docu- 
ments of  Latin  America.  They  got 
rid  of  the  see-judge-act  methodolo- 
gy (used  in  Medellin  and  Puebla). 
Before  we  had  a theology  that  rose 
from  reality,  now  we  have  a theolo- 
gy that  comes  down  from  above  and 
is  imposed  on  reality,"  Krautler 
added. 

Fellow  Brazilian  Morelli,  howev- 
er, was  more  optimistic.  "What  we 
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need  to  do  now  is  take  some 
coloured  pens  and  mark  different 
sections  of  the  text:  This  is  ridicu- 
lous, this  is  good,  this  we  can  use," 
Morelli  said. 

He  also  agreed  that  the  Christol- 
ogy  is  poor.  "We  have  much  better 
Christologies  to  follow." 

The  final  section  of  the  docu- 
ment on  human  promotion, 
revamped  by  the  Brazilian  bishops, 
does  achieve  an  overall  list  of 
options  that  respond  to  poverty  in 
Latin  America,  but  the  analysis  of 
reality  is  wanting. 

High  Points  Of  The 
Document 

Among  the  high  points  are  para- 
graphs on  human  rights: 

"Human  rights  are  not  only  violat- 
ed through  terrorism,  repression  and 
assassination,  but  also  through  the 
existence  of  extreme  poverty  and 
unjust  economic  structures  that  cause 
great  inequalities.  We  cannot  be 
silent  when  facing  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  human  life  that  results 
from  political  tolerance  and  indiffer- 
ence." 

An  option  in  favour  of  the  "new 
faces  of  poverty"  is  also  included. 
Special  attention  must  be  given 


"Any  violation  of  human 

RIGHTS  CONTRADICTS 

God’s  Plan  and  is  a sin." 
The  Church  proclaims 
"the  Gospel  of  human  rights" 

AS  AN  "ESSENTIAL  DEMAND  OF 

ITS  EVANGELIZING  MISSION." 

From  the  final  document 
of  CELAM IV 


when  the  rights  of  "children, 
women,  and  the  poorest  groups  in 
society  - campesinos,  Indians  and 
Afro-Americans  - are  violated." 

On  the  ecological  front,  the  cost 
of  development  policies  that  bring 
ruin  to  the  land  are  questioned, 
especially  when  these  bring  wealth 
to  privileged  minorities  and  only 
increased  deprivation  to  the  poor 
majority.  The  document  also  urges 
the  church  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  "campesinos  and  indigenous 
organizations  that  fight,  justly  and 
legitimately,  to  conserve  or  recuper- 
ate their  lands." 


Pope  John  Paul  II  meets 
with  the  participants  of 
CELAM  IV,  the  Fourth 
General  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Bishops. 
October,  1992. 


Neoliberal  economic 
fL  nM  policies  are  also  criticized. 
Neoliberal  policies  widen 
the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  especially  through 
indiscriminate  deregula- 
tion of  the  market,  the 
elimination  of  protective 
labour  legislation  and 
reductions  in  social  spend- 
ing, stated  the  document. 

The  church  is  called  to 
stimulate  "organization  of  an  econo- 
my of  solidarity"  and  urge  govern- 
ments to  find  solutions  to  the  pover- 
ty aggravated  by  neoliberal  policies. 

The  Santo  Domingo  document 
questions  the  validity  of  the  foreign 
debt,  especially  when  it  threatens 
the  survival  of  the  majority.  The 
document  reconfirms  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  "find  ways  to  reduce  or 
wipe  out  the  debt,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  right  of  peo- 
ple to  subsist  and  progress.” 

...Although  the  final  document 
was  not  what  many  bishops  want- 
ed, a majority  of  the  participants  in 
CELAM  IV  agreed  that  the  confer- 
ence was  useful  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

"This  was  a marvelous  work- 
shop. Even  if  many  of  us  were  not 
successful  in  having  our  thoughts 
put  on  paper,  they  are  present  in  the 
words  that  we  announced  from  our 
hearts  with  strength,  passion  and 
vision  during  the  commissions  and 
plenaries,"  Morelli  said.  "For  many, 
this  was  an  important  experience  of 
cathecism,  and  we  take  home  many 
questions,  even  though  we  carry 
with  us  few  of  the  answers." 
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Scarboro  Priest  Marks  60th  Anniversary 

By  Pat  Doyle,  Staff  Writer  for  The  Telegram,  Newfoundland. 

When  he  first  began  thinking  about  life  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
more  than  65  years  ago,  a young  St.  John's  high  school  student 
directed  his  thoughts  toward  missionary  life  because  he  was  feeling 
adventurous  and  wanted  to  see  something  of  the  world. 

Last  December  21,  as  Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan,  83,  celebrated  his  60th 
anniversary  as  a Scarboro  missionary,  he  looked  back  over  a life  that  did 
indeed  take  him  around  the  world  and  gave  him  plenty  of  adventure,  many 
friends  and  pleasant  memories,  but  unfortunately  at  times,  also 
considerable  hardship  and  dangerous  situations. 

From  the  time  of  his  ordination  on  December  21, 1932,  until  his  final 
retirement  due  to  illness  several  years  ago,  Fr.  McGettigan  has  actually  had 
a number  of  different  careers. 

He  had  to  flee  China  twice  - in  1942  because  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
and  in  1949,  as  a result  of  the  Communist  takeover  of  the  country.  He  later 
served  as  port  chaplain  at  Bombay,  India,  for  a year;  worked  with  Chinese  missions  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver; 
served  as  a chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Navy  for  12  years;  and  worked  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies,  for  16  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  on  visits  home  to  Newfoundland  from  time  to  time,  he  filled  in  for  parish  priests  around 
the  province  when  they  were  on  vacation  or  away  from  the  parish  for  some  reason.  He  continued  that  work  when 
he  returned  to  Newfoundland  to  retire  in  1980  until  illness  forced  him  to  really  retire  several  years  ago. 

Fr.  McGettigan  lost  his  ability  to  speak  two  years  ago  due  to  surgery  for  cancer,  but  with  his  notebook  and 
pen  ever  at  his  side,  his  way  with  words  has  seemed  only  to  improve. 

In  retrospect,  he  told  The  Evening  Telegram,  "Sixty  years  have  really  been  all  too  short  a time.”  He  said  he  had 
no  regrets  about  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  were  only  to  be  expected  in  a wartorn  land.  However,  Fr. 
McGettigan  said  his  many  happy  memories  and  the  good  memories  of  his  co-workers  through  the  years  provide 
"a  crutch  when  it  is  most  needed  - now!" 

In  honour  of  his  anniversary,  a reception  and  dinner  was  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Parish  in  Newfoundland  for  a 
small  gathering  of  family  and  friends.  This  was  followed  by  a mass  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Calvert, 
concelebrated  by  Archbishop  James  MacDonald,  Frs.  Hugh  McGettigan,  John  McGettigan,  Dermot  McGettigan, 
and  Bill  Pomroy,  and  another  retired  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Bob  Moore. 


Fr.  Flugh  McGettigan,  S.F.M. 


Signs  of  God's  Love 

Five  American  Sisters  Martyred  In  Liberia 


In  late  October,  1992,  five  American  Sisters, 
members  of  the  Adorers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ 
congregation  in  Illinois,  were  martyred  in  the  civil 
war  in  Liberia,  West  Africa.  Sister  Joel  Kolmer, 
Shirley  Kolmer,  Kathleen  McGuire,  Agnes  Mueller 
and  Barbara  Ann  Muttra  were  veteran  missionaries 
serving  as  teachers  and  nurses  at  St.  Michael's  High 
School  in  Monrovia,  the  capital  city. 

Civil  war  has  been  raging  in  Liberia  for  the  past 
three  years.  Three  of  the  sisters  were  found  dead 
outside  the  gates  of  the  convent  in  Gardnersville 
which  is  behind  the  lines  of  the  rebel  front.  The  other 
two  sisters  were  reported  kidnapped  on  October  20 
and  found  dead  along  a Gardnersville  street. 


Pope  John  Paul  paid  tribute  to  the  sisters  courage 
in  the  face  of  danger  brought  on  by  the  war.  "Until 
the  end,"  he  said,  "the  sisters  remained  alongside  the 
population  threatened  by  the  violent  battles  under 
way  in  that  city...  We  raise  our  prayers  to  God  so  that 
their  sacrifice  may  give  rise  to  proposals  and 
concrete  initiatives  for  dialogue  and  peace  that  could 
influence  the  fate  of  that  martyred  country." 

Sr.  McGuire's  close  friend,  Sr.  Kate  Reid,  told  a 
reporter,  "the  Spirit  of  our  congregation  is  that  we  be 
signs  of  God's  love  to  His  people,  especially  when 
they're  in  crisis  or  when  they  are  the  poorest  and 
most  needy."  These  five  sisters  lived  that  spirit,  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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Videos  From  Soarboro  Missions 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

Mission  On  The  Amazon 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner  George  Marskell,  Bishop 
of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more 
just  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of  Base 
Christian  Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 

Format/Length:  VHS/24  mins 
Price:  $20.00 

A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
single  - this  has  been  the  make-up  of  Scarboro's  mission 
team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks  at  this  new 
kind  of  community  approach  to  mission  work. 

Format/Length:  VHS/25.5  mins 
Price:  $20.00 

CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag,  one  of  a number  of  women  who  joined 
Scarboro  Missions,  served  as  a missionary  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru.  Together  with  her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  she 
accompanied  the  people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of  Chiclayo.  This  video 
profiles  Armella  and  her  involvement  in  the  parish  and 
in  CEPAS,  an  organization  dedicated  to  popular 
education. 

Form  at/ Length:  VHS/17  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


Bishop  George  Marskell 


ORDER  FORM 

1 WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS: 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

copv(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Name 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Crosscurrent 

copv(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Address 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  ORDER 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

conv(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

City  Province 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Postal  Code 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each  = $ 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each  = $ 

Authorizing  Signature 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

_ copy(ies)  @ $16  each  = $ 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each  = $ 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Total 

copy(ies)  = $ 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay  missioner. 

We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  fringes 
of  our  global  community  and  who  struggle  for  life. 

Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 

Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


SC3ITX)ID 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community. 


es.  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I 1 Missionary  Priesthood  I I Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mciil  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M1M4.  Or  phone:  (416)  261-7135. 
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Scarboro  Missions  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  efforts  of  Frs.  Paul 
Ouellette  and  Robert  Smith  of  the  Dominican  mission  team  who 
coordinated  the  material  for  this  50th  anniversary  issue. 

We  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  work  of  freelance  photographer, 
David  Eijsenck,  whose  pictures  of  our  missioners  appear  in  the  issue. 
And  as  well,  Susan  Watson,  from  whose  video  interviews  with 
members  of  the  mission  team  and  others  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
were  able  to  obtain  additional  material. 
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Sharing  Their  Faith 

Lenten  Appeal 


This  issue  contains  our 
annual  Lenten  Appeal 
envelope.  This  year  we  will 
send  approximately  $130,000 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
support  to  the  livelihood  and 
work  of  our  missioners  there. 
Maintaining  parishes  under 
their  care,  building  and 
maintaining  mission  chapels, 
vehicles,  salaries  for 
catechists  and  the  training  of 
catechists,  programs  and 
projects  for  the  development 
of  peoples  - these  are  some 
of  the  areas  where  our 
missioners  will  need  your 
support. 

We  ask  you  to  be  generous 
as  their  work  depends  very 
much  on  you.  As  always  we 
thank  you  for  your  support 
and  promise  you  our  prayers. 


Thank  You! 


W,  WISH  TO  GIVE  SPECIAL 
THANKS  TO  THE  PARISHES  OF 

St.  Columban’s,  St.  Andrews  and 
St.  Mary’s  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  Blessed 
Sacrament  parish  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kingston  for  their  generous 

SUPI’ORT  OF  OUR  MISSIONERS  IN  THE 

Dominican  Republic. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Bishop  Juan  F.  Pepen 


When  Scarboro  Missions 
celebrates  its  75th  anniver- 
sary in  1993,  it  will  also  be 
commemorating  50  years  of 
pastoral  involvement  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  where 
its  missioners  first  arrived 
on  March  29,  1943. 

The  Dominican  Republic  compris- 
es two-thirds  of  the  island  which 
Christopher  Columbus  named  "His- 
paniola" or  "La  Espanola."  History 
recounts  that  this  island  was  the 
recipient  of  the  first  missionaries 
who  celebrated  the  first  mass  and 
baptized  the  first  natives,  and  where 
the  first  diocese  in  the  new  world 
was  created. 

These  first  communities  experi- 
enced many  and  varied  difficulties 
mainly  as  a result  of  the  frequent 
feuds  and  wars  between  the  various 
European  powers.  There  were  long 
periods  of  abandonment  intermixed 
with  short  periods  of  prosperity. 

The  life  of  the  local  church  and  its 
organization  likewise  suffered  simi- 
lar difficulties  and  problems.  This 
situation  prolonged  itself  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  until  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem which  faced  the  church  at  that 
time  was  the  serious  lack  of  priests. 
Many  parishes  and  even  whole 
areas  of  the  country  were  left  aban- 
doned for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
faith  of  the  people  survived,  howev- 
er, thanks  to  the  rudimentary  beliefs 
of  the  "popular  religion" 
widespread  throughout  the  country, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  lacked  the 
frequent  reception  of  the 
sacraments. 

The  arrival  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 


The  Primacy  Of  The  Americas 


1943  was  therefore  a great  blessing 
not  only  for  Archbishop  Pittini,  the 
Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  but 
for  the  whole  country. 

In  those  days,  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  encountered  a country  and  a 
church  in  great  need  and  for  which 
they  were  unprepared  to  experi- 
ence. 

Archbishop  Pittini  had  nothing 
to  offer  the  missionaries  but  many 
parishes  without  priests,  practically 
abandoned,  poor  and  unable  to 
economically  support  a diocesan 
priest.  These  Scarboro  missionaries 
willingly  accepted  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  these  parishes  as 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  At  the 
same  time  they  had  to  experience 
the  ordeals  of  the  tropical  heat,  try 
to  learn  the  new  language,  the  sub- 
tleties of  customs  and  culture.  All 
these  take  time  and  often  resulted  in 
costly  experiences. 

During  these  past  50  years,  the 
church  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  experienced  a new  life  and  sig- 
nificant growth.  Many  new  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  added  to  the 
original  group  of  50  years  ago.  The 
Pontifical  Seminary  Santo  Tomas  de 
Aquino  is  presently  preparing  more 
than  400  young  men  for  the  dioce- 
san and  religious  priesthood.  What 
was  once  one  large  archdiocese 
covering  the  whole  country,  is  now 
divided  into  a total  of  nine  dioceses. 
Hundreds  of  new  parishes  have 
been  created.  As  well,  the  total  pop- 
ulation has  tripled  with  a high  level 
of  poverty  throughout  the  country. 

During  these  past  50  years,  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  have  worked  in 
some  18  parishes,  all  of  which  have 
experienced  significant  growth  in 


their  spiritual  and  organizational 
life. 

Apart  from  the  parish  ministry, 
the  Scarboro  missionaries  were 
instrumental  in  founding  works  of 
positive  value  for  parish  life  and 
human  promotion.  From  the  very 
beginning  they  founded  the  Legion 
of  Mary  as  well  as  putting  the 
Antigonish  model  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  on  a firm  footing. 
These  still  survive  despite  frequent 
difficulties.  Today  human  promo- 
tion, as  linked  to  pastoral  work, 
shows  its  effectiveness  and  vigor  in 
the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
directed  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

As  bishop  in  two  of  the  dioceses 
in  which  the  Scarboro  missionaries 
have  worked,  I can  attest  to  the 
efficacy  of  their  pastoral  methods  in 
this  country.  For  50  years  they  have 
blessed  this  land  with  their  sweat 
and  tears  as  well  as  their  blood.  One 
of  them.  Padre  Arturo  MacKinnon, 
was  assassinated  in  1965  for 
denouncing  a serious  situation  of 
injustice.  Others  have  died  and  are 
buried  in  our  land  which  they  loved 
so  dearly. 

The  Scarboro  missionaries, 
together  with  other  institutes  repre- 
senting the  Canadian  church,  have 
established  a fraternal  relationship 
with  the  church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  We  thank  God  for  your 
presence  among  us  and  sincerely 
pray  that  God  will  bless  you  with 
many  and  holy  vocations. 

Bishop  Pepeti  was  ordained  a priest 
in  1947  and  named  bishop  of  his 
home  town  ofHiguey  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1959.  He  is  now  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


In  March  of  1943, 

Monsignor  John  E.  McRae, 
Superior  General  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  Fathers  Desmond 
Stringer  and  Bob  Hymus,  took  a 
train  from  Toronto's  Union 


Reunion  of  19  Scarboro  Fathers, 
Archbishop's  Residence,  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
March  7, 1946.  Seated  R-L:  Msgr.  John  McRae, 
Scarboro's  Superior  General,  Msgr.  Beras,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Archbishop  Pittini,  Msgr.  Bertoli,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Msgr. 
McLaughlin  of  New  York,  a friend  of  Archbishop  Pittini.  Standing  far  left  is  Fr. 
Robert  Hymus  (now  Monsignor),  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  who  is  still  serving  there. 


Station  to  Florida  where  they 
boarded  a Pan  American  flight 
that  island-hopped  into  Santo 
Domingo,  called  in  those  days 
Ciudad  Trujillo.  They  arrived  on 
March  29  and  in  this  way  began 
50  years  of  service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 


Driving  west  from  Santo  Domin- 
go into  the  southern  drylands  out- 
side of  Bani  is  the  village  of  Las 
Tablas,  and  alongside  the  communi- 
ty is  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  de 
Porres,  the  Peruvian  son  of  a black 
woman  and  a Spanish  soldier.  Here 
today  we  find  Monsignor  Robert 
Hymus  living  what  should  be  retire- 
ment, but  instead  is  giving  life  to 
the  community  nearby  and  attend- 
ing to  the  visitors  who  come  by  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin. 

The  50  years  of  Scarboro  history 


in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  a 
thread  running  from  the  first  day 
until  the  present,  in  the  person  of 
Bob  Hymus  whose  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple has  set  a standard  for  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries. 

Scarboro  Missions,  during  the 
war  years,  was  building  up  a pool 
of  available  missionary  priests  who 
could  not  get  into  China  which  at 
that  time  was  our  only  mission.  The 
last  group  of  missionaries  to  go  to 
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Pilgrims  gather  at  the  Shrine  of  Las  Tablas  for  the  Feast  of 
St.  Martin  de  Torres. 


China  were  in  an  internment  camp 
in  Beijing;  Fr.  Charles  Murphy  was 
in  a Hong  Kong  detention  camp; 
Monsignor  Fraser  was  under  house 
arrest  in  Manila;  there  were  priests 
and  sisters  coming  out  of  China 
over  the  mountains  of  Burma;  Fr. 
Venedam  was  in  a remote  corner  of 
China;  some  other  men,  like  Frs. 
Cam  MacDonald,  J.J.  MacDonald, 
Ben  McRae,  Dan  MacNeil  and  oth- 
ers, found  their  way  into  the  Ameri- 
can or  Canadian  chaplaincy  service. 
Meanwhile  several  Scarboro  priests 


a ® 


had  been  ordained 
since  the  last 
group  had  left  for 
China,  and  these 
were  working  in 
parishes  through- 
out Canada. 

Missionary 
groups  like  our 
own  were  getting 
encouragement 
from  Rome  to  turn 
towards  Latin 
America. 

Today  we 
Canadians  have 
an  affinity  for  the 
Dominican 
Republic  because 
of  our  baseball 
connections  and 
many  people  have 
been  to  Puerto  Plata  or  the  other 
tourist  facilities  of  the  island,  but  in 
the  1940s,  the  country  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Trujillo  dictatorship 
and  well  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  the  Dominicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  Canada  was  only  a 
large,  red  blot  on  the  map,  which 
meant  to  them  that  we  belonged  to 
England,  that  we  were  not  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

By  the  end  of  1945,  over  20  Scar- 
boro priests  were  in  the  country.  In 
the  Trujillo  years,  the  Dominican 


church  was 
almost  depleted  of 

local  clergy,  so  much  so  that  the 
Vatican  sent  to  the  country  a Sale- 
sian  priest,  Fr.  Pittini,  who  only  a 
year  later  became  Archbishop,  and 
soon  looked  outside  of  the  country 
for  pastoral  help.  The  Sacred  Heart 
Missionaries  from  Quebec  had 
accepted  to  work  in  the  north.  The 
Scarboro  priests,  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives,  were  entrusted  by  the 
Archbishop  with  parishes  far  and 
wide  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  . 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  Fr.  Alphonse 
Chafe  arrived  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Scarboro  group.  Fr.  Chafe,  from  a 
small  fishing  village  in  Newfound- 
land, is  a legendary  figure  at  Scar- 
boro Missions,  endowed  with  the 
single-mindedness  that  was  com- 
mon among  the  founders  of  the 
Society.  The  camaraderie,  good 
spirit,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  those 
early  missionaries  can  be  attributed 
to  the  leadership  that  Fr.  Chafe  gave 
the  group. 

A quality  of  the  Scarboro  pres- 
ence throughout  50  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  been  a 
close  relationship  with  the  people, 
marked  by  a concern  for  their  wel- 
fare in  every  sense.  This  concern 
translated  into  programs  of  action 
and  continues  today  as  a character- 
istic of  the  Scarboro  parishes. 
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"A  QUALITY  OF  THE  SCARBORO  PRESENCE  THROUGHOUT 
50  YEARS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  HAS  BEEN  A 
CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PEOPLE,  MARKED  BY  A 
CONCERN  FOR  THEIR  WELFARE  IN  EVERY  SENSE." 


From  the  earliest  days,  this  con- 
cern for  the  people  took  the  form  of 
organizing  credit  unions  and  coop- 
eratives. 

The  man  responsible  for  having 
promoted  the  cooperative  move- 
ment throughout  the  country  is  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele  who  arrived  in  late 
1946.  He  came  from  Dominion, 

Nova  Scotia,  and  provided  the  first- 
hand experience  that  the  other  men 
didn't  have. 

In  a letter  to  Scarboro's  Superior 
General,  Monsignor  McRae,  in  May, 
1948,  Fr.  Chafe  had  this  to  say: 

"In  conjunction  with  co-op  work 
here,  I heard  so  many  sad  stories  of 
how  the  poor  are  victimized  by  loan 
sharks  that  I went  to  El  Caribe  (a  high 
class  newspaper  published  here  with 
American  capital)  and  put  it  up  to 
them  to  start  a campaign  in  defense 
of  the  poor.  They  did  - starting  with 
an  article  I wrote  and  giving  it  front 
page  splash  with  top  headline.  And 
since  then  the  campaign  has  attracted 
nationwide  attention  with  El  Caribe, 
in  today's  edition,  offering  to  supply 
lawyers,  free,  to  any  people  who 
wanted  to  take  their  oppressors  to 
court...  It  is  hoped  some  sound  legis- 
lation may  result.  The  police  already 
told  me  they  were  interested.  The 
Archbishop  is  delighted  - his  Lenten 
pastoral  was  on  "Social  Justice".  I 
used  it  as  the  base  for  my  denuncia- 
tion. 

Once  the  evil  is  exposed  it  will 
give  me  a chance  to  suggest  a reme- 
dy, that  is.  Credit  Unions  among 
government  employees,  large  stores, 
other  groups,  etc.  And  that's  where 
we  may  get  a chance  to  do  something 
worthwhile  socially  for  the  Domini- 
can people." 


Interests  of  this  kind  led  to  the 
celebration  in  February,  1947,  of 
the  Caribbean  Social  Confer- 
ence, with  participation  from  all 
over  the  Caribbean  and  abroad, 
including  Canada.  Four  Scarboro 
priests,  led  by  Fr.  Chafe,  took  an 
enthusiastic  part  in  this  event. 

However,  the  contribution  that 
was  most  common  and  important 
was  the  day-to-day  care  of  the  quite 
large  parishes,  some  of  them  30,  40 
or  even  50,000  people,  and  the 
steady  routine  of  visits  to  the  vil- 
lages, the  celebration  of  local  feasts, 
the  thousands  of  baptisms,  endless 
unscheduled  sick  calls,  constructing 
buildings,  and  the  ordinary  pastoral 
attention  to  the  people.  As  well, 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Larry  Hart 
introduced  the  Legion  of  Mary  to 
promote  the  fuller  involvement  of 
lay  people  in  the  work  of  evange- 
lization. 

Monsignor  McRae,  after  he  had 
visited  the  country  in  1947,  would 
write  these  words  to  the  group: 

"One  very  noticeable  feature  of 
your  work  is  the  danger  of  overdoing 
it,  and  the  idea  of  attempting  to  do  in 
a comparatively  short  time  what 
would  ordinarily  take  a great  deal 
longer.  Those  of  you  who  have 
returned  home  showed  signs  of 
being  worn  out.  Until  more  help  is 
available,  I would  humbly  suggest 
that  some  curtailment  be  made  feasi- 
ble, subject  to  the  direction  of  your 
Regional  Superior  and  in  mentioning 
him,  I feel  like  advising  you  not  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  pace  set  by  him. 
His  energy  and  activity  and  his  tire- 
less attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
Mission  simply  approach  the  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  much  easier  to  break 
down  than  to  regain  normal  health 
and  strength." 


Promoting  the  Local 
Church 

Scarboro  Missions  goes  abroad, 
not  to  sink  roots  in  a country,  but 
to  lend  a hand,  to  help  the  local 
church  get  going  on  its  own.  Last 
October,  Pope  John  Paul  II  came 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  his 
third  trip  here,  to  open  the  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Bishops. 
Now  the  documents  of  Santo 
Domingo  have  become  a house- 
hold word  in  the  Latin  American 
church.  In  the  seminary  in  Santo 
Domingo,  400  students  prepare 
for  the  priesthood.  Fifty  years  ago, 
Scarboro  Missions  came  here  to 
help  an  Italian  archbishop,  head  of 
the  only  diocese  in  the  country. 
Today  there  are  nine  dioceses 
with  13  Dominican  bishops;  there 
are  279  parishes  and  584  priests, 
and  Dominican  missionary  priests 
are  working  in  Africa. 

This  country  is  a place  of  exu- 
berance and  life,  with  a music  all 
its  own,  a place  of  strength  and 
hope,  a place  of  beauty  and  kind- 
ness. Scarboro  missioners  are  for- 
tunate for  being  a part  of  Domini- 
can life  for  50  years. °° 
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Over  the  course  of  our  50-year  history  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  close  to  80 
missioners  served  there,  the  highest  number  sent  to  any  of  our  missions. 
Within  seven  years  of  our  arrival  in  1943,  34  priests  had  been  appointed  there. 


Those  now  in  Canada  or  in 
mission  overseas  who  once  served 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 


Joseph  Ainslie 
George  Courtright 
Joseph  Curcio 
Gerald  Donovan 
Joseph  Ernewein 
John  Gault 
James  Gillis 
Jack  Hawkshaw 
Gerald  Heffernan 
John  Keeler 
Basil  Kirby 
Charles  Lagan 
Ronald  MacFarlane 
Ambrose  MacKinnon 
Daniel  MacNeil 


Rod  MacNeil 
Paul  McHugh 
Patrick  Moore 
Robert  Moore 
Joseph  Moriarty 
Pat  McDonough 
John  O'Connor 
Pierre  Richard 
Harvey  Steele 
Peter  Toth 
Victor  Vachon 
Linus  Wall 
John  Walsh 
Ray  Shannon 
(Associate  Priest) 


Missioners 
presently  serving 
in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Robert  Hymus 
Gary  McDonald 
Joseph  McGuckin 
Paul  Ouellette 
Louis  Quinn 
Dean  Riley 
Gerald  Sherry 
Robert  Smith 
Lionel  Walsh 

Andrew  MacDonald 
(LAMP) 


Deceased  members  who  served  in 
the  Dominican  Republic 


Lawrence  Beal 
Michael  Carey 
Alphonsus  Chafe 
William  Cox 
Leo  Curtin 
Francis  Diemert 
Gerald  Doyle 
Michael  Dwyer 
John  Fullerton 
John  George 
Lawrence  Hart 
Leonard  Hudswell 
Joseph  King 
Cameron  MacDonald 


Arthur  MacKinnon 
Michael  MacSween 
William  Matte 
John  Maurice 
Lawrence  McAuliffe 
John  McCarthy 
John  Mclver 
William  McNabb 
Francis  Moylan 
Francis  O'Grady 
Hugh  Sharkey 
Desmond  Stringer 
James  Walsh 
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By  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


In  The  Dominican  Republic 


Fr.  Harvey  Steele  (second  from  right)  receives  a distinguished  award  from  veteran 
leaders  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  Dominican  Republic  (1969). 


Monsignor  M.M.  Coady, 
of  much  fame  among  peoples  in 
Third  World  countries,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "My  Story".  This 
essay  is  a "my  story"  of  the  years  I 
lived  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Several  Scarboro  priests  studied 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
famed  Antigonish  Movement  was 
born.  It  was  said  to  be  Canada's 
greatest  gift  to  the  Third  World.  Not 
until  I met  Coady’s  older  cousin,  Fr. 
Jimmy  Tompkins,  did  I grasp  the 
significance  of  this  unique  move- 
ment. This  dynamic,  tiny  man,  his 
love  for  justice  and  the  poor,  infect- 
ed my  mind  and  soul.  He  likewise 
infected  scores  of  people.  His 
younger  cousin,  Coady,  was  of 
course  his  greatest  pupil. 

Early  in  this  century,  while  vice- 
rector of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Fr. 
Tompkins  travelled  on  a cattle  boat 
to  Europe  in  search  of  ideas  to  help 
the  poor  of  Atlantic  Canada.  He 
learned  about  credit  unions  in  Ger- 
many and  co-ops  in  England.  Both 
these  movements  began  in  1844. 
These  and  other  ideas  thought  to  be 
too  radical  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Tompkins  from  the  University  in 
1922.  He  was  sent  to  the  poorest  and 
most  isolated  parish  of  the  diocese, 
a fishing  village  called  Canso.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  credit 
unions  had  been  flourishing  since 
1901  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
brought  there  from  Germany.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  language  barri- 
er, the  idea  never  reached  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

In  1932,  while  pastor  of  Reserve 
Mines,  Tompkins  began  the  first 
credit  union  in  English-speaking 
Canada. 


Because  the  Catholic  church  has 
always  held  tradition  almost  as 
sacred  as  the  Scriptures,  new  ideas 
such  as  Tompkins'  were  not  popular 
in  clerical  circles.  In  1962  the  Read- 
er's Digest  published  an  article  by 
John  R.  Chafe,  "The  Most  Unforget- 
table Character  I've  Met".  It  was  a 
story  about  Jimmy  Tompkins.  In  the 
article  a Sister  from  Newfoundland 
who  worked  in  Tompkins'  parish 
said,  "he  (Tompkins)  was  God's 
greatest  nuisance."  The  prestigious 
Harvard  University  thought  differ- 
ently when  in  1941  they  awarded 
Jimmy  Tompkins  an  honourary 
degree.  Rarely  had  a Canadian  and 
especially  a priest  been  so 
honoured. 

In  1937  my  departure  for  China 
was  delayed  as  the  Japanese  were 
battling  to  take  over  Shanghai.  It 
was  my  good  luck,  though  I did  not 


think  so  at  the  time,  to  be  appointed 
to  work  in  my  home  parish,  next 
door  to  Reserve  Mines  where  Tomp- 
kins was  parish  priest.  I spent  more 
time  with  Jimmy  than  I did  with  my 
own  pastor.  Tompkins  was  building 
the  first  co-op  housing  village  in 
Canada.  Immediately  I began  a 
housing  group  in  my  parish. 

Eighteen  months  later,  when  I 
was  departing  for  China,  Jimmy's 
last  words  to  me  were:  "I  wish  to 
hell  I was  as  young  as  you  are,  I 
would  go  to  China  with  you.  How 
much  good  we  could  do  for  the 
poor  in  China." 

Home  from  China  in  1945, 1 was 
again  appointed  to  my  home  parish, 
and  I began  another  co-op  housing 
group.  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
doing  battle  with  the  corrupt 
Chungking  regime.  I felt  sure  Mao 
would  win  and  he  did.  I knew  it 
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"About  100  men,  almost  all  illiterate,  began 

WEEKLY  SAVINGS  - DIMES  AND  NICKELS. 

After  six  months,  a few  men  had  up  to 

TEN  PESOS  (ABOUT  $10  IN  THOSE  DAYS)  IN  SAVINGS, 
THE  MOST  THEY  EVER  HAD  IN  THEIR  LIVES." 


would  be  the  end  of  mission  work 
in  China. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  a long  letter 
came  to  me  from  Fr.  Alphonse 
Chafe,  superior  of  some  25  Scarboro 
priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Fr.  Chafe  wanted  me  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  His  letter  was  backed 
by  the  Italian  Archbishop  Ricardo 
Pittini  wanting  a priest  to  help  the 
million  or  more  poor  people  living 
as  serfs  under  the  cruel  tyrant  Tru- 
jillo. Chafe  knew  Tompkins  because 
he  visited  his  brother  in  Canso 
every  summer.  In  a word,  Chafe 
wanted  me  to  organize  co-ops  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I was  in  a bind.  Could  I start  a 
new  life,  a new  language  and  so  on? 

A month  later  I was  on  a 
freighter  sailing  south  and  arrived 
in  the  capital  on  December  23, 1946. 

I was  assigned  to  a small  village, 
Boya,  to  relieve  a Scarboro  priest 
who  was  ill.  I was  in  Boya  15 
months  learning  Spanish  and 
Dominican  culture. 

After  a few  months  and  with  a 
few  thousand  Spanish  words  under 
my  belt,  I decided  to  take  a shot  at 
forming  a credit  union.  About  100 
men,  almost  all  illiterate,  began 
weekly  savings  - dimes  and  nickels. 
After  six  months,  a few  men  had  up 
to  ten  pesos  (about  $10  in  those  days) 
in  savings,  the  most  they  ever  had 
in  their  lives.  They  were  anxious  to 
make  loans.  Most  of  them  borrowed 
their  savings  and  I never  saw  them 
again.  A perfect  failure! 

At  the  same  time  I started  two 
other  groups  in  nearby  Scarboro 
parishes  with  similar  results.  From 
Boya  I was  named  bursar  at  our 
central  house  in  the  capital  city.  I 
began  groups  in  four  city  parishes 


and  groups  in  local  factories  and 
labour  unions  with  quite  limited 
success. 

I was  thinking  of  giving  up  the 
idea  when  the  Archbishop  took  me 
to  the  north  of  the  country  and 
introduced  me  to  a dozen  or  more 
parish  priests.  The  north  area,  called 
the  Cibao,  was  like  a different  coun- 
try. Spanish  blood  prevailed  among 
most  people.  Family  life  was  more 
stable  than  in  the  south.  More  peo- 
ple owned  their  own  farms  and 
homes.  Literacy  was  higher.  All  this 
was  encouraging.  Most  encouraging 
was  that  some  40  Quebec  priests 
(Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart) 
serviced  a dozen  or  so  parishes  with 
about  half  a million  people,  and 
almost  to  a man,  they  welcomed  me. 
Strange  that  credit  unions  in  Cana- 
da began  and  flourished  in  Quebec 
but  these  priests  knew  nothing 
about  them.  It  might  be  mentioned 
that  the  word  co-operative  was 
totally  unknown  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  the  next  few  years  most  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  that  north  coun- 
try. Around  the  mid  1950s  we  had 
some  25,000  members  in  90  groups. 
Even  with  a half  dozen  full  time 
helpers,  we  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  demands  from  new  areas  all 
over  the  country.  In  a sense,  success 
led  to  failure.  Once  we  began  open- 
ing consumer  stores  and  marketing 
co-ops,  a number  of  merchants 
became  worried  and  influenced  the 
dictator  who  began  a persecution  of 
the  movement.  Friends  warned  me 
to  quit,  to  leave  the  country  because 
my  life  was  in  danger,  and  indeed  it 
was  as  I later  learned.  Membership 
dropped  as  people  were  afraid  to 
belong  to  co-ops. 


A year  or  so  before  the  dictator 
was  assassinated  he  turned  his 
anger  on  the  church.  Many  of  its 
activities  including  co-ops  went  into 
hibernation. 

Political  chaos  followed  the  dicta- 
tor's death  - six  governments  in 
four  years.  Next  came  the  revolu- 
tion and  some  25,000  United  States 
marines  invaded  the  country.  Dur- 
ing those  years  many  co-op  groups 
folded.  Others  ceased  operation  for 
a time. 

Discouragement  was  very  much 
part  of  my  life  during  my  last  years 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  My 
consolation  was  recalling  the  words 
Dr.  Coady  told  me  in  Antigonish: 
"Don't  give  up  no  matter  how  peo- 
ple may  criticize  your  work.  God 
has  given  you  a special  gift.” 

Coady  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
be  criticized.  Less  than  a dozen  of 
the  200  priests  in  Antigonish  sup- 
ported his  ideas.  A dozen  or  so 
strongly  opposed  them,  while  the 
majority  were  indifferent. 

I was  luckier  than  Coady-  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  25  Scarboro  priests  in 
the  Dominican  mission  supported 
me.  Half  a dozen  were  opposed  and 
the  others  indifferent. 

A recent  report  says  there  are  100 
active  co-op  groups  country-wide 
with  about  70,000  members  and 
doing  $120  million  business  annual- 
ly. A number  of  new  groups  are 
forming  each  year. 


Fr.  Harvey  Steele  is  now  retired  and 
residing  with  our  community  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  His  life  and  work  is 
documented  in  the  video,  "Padre 
Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice".  See  our 
video  ad  on  page  23. 
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MARY 

Comes  To  The  Dominican  Republic 


By  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart,  S.F.M. 

Reprinted  from  Scarboro  Missions,  May  1958  issue 


The  Legion  of  Mary  was  made  known  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  our  Scarboro  Fathers.  It  has 
been  our  special  endeavour  to  establish  the  Legion  in 
every  parish  and  from  the  start  Archbishop  Pittini  has 
entrusted  this  work  to  us.  The  Dominicans  love  Our 
Lady  and  the  idea  of  working  with  her  in  the  Legion 
greatly  attracts  them.  It  furnishes  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  zealous  Catholics  to  work  as  lay  apostles 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  priest.  There  are  now 
40  praesidia  (local  Legion  groups)  functioning  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

In  1947  Fr.  John  Fullerton  founded  the  Legion  at 
Bani,  and  now  there  are  four  praesidia  in  that  parish. 
The  first  is  called  "Our  Lady  of  the  Rule"  in  honour  of 
the  patron  of  the  parish  and  is  recruited  from  married 
and  single  ladies.  They  have  just  completed  a parish 
census  in  the  city  and  their  visits  to  the  people  have 
resulted  in  the  rectifying  of  many  marriages,  getting 
the  children  baptized,  and  bringing  many  to  Mass  on 
Sunday.  They  also  visit  the  local  jail,  reciting  the 
rosary  and  teaching  doctrine  to  the  prisoners... 

Another  praesidium,  "Our  Lady  Seat  of  Wisdom", 
is  made  up  of  young  men  and  women  who  work 
principally  among  the  young  people  of  the  city.  They 
present  a Catholic  Radio  Hour  every  Saturday  night. 
"Our  Lady  Most  Admirable"  praesidium  is  a junior 
one  and  consists  of  teenage  boys  and  girls.  Their  spe- 
cial work  is  in  the  local  high  school...  Thanks  to  their 
wonderful  work  about  80  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
now  assisting  at  Mass  every  Sunday... 

On  Saturday  night  you  will  see  Legion  members  in 
the  park  teaching  boys  how  to  go  to  confession.  They 
use  a printed  "Examination  of  Conscience"  and  teach 
by  the  light  of  a lamp  post... 

The  praesidium  named  after  "Our  Lady  of  Fatima" 
consists  of  26  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, some  of  them  over  three  hours  walking  distance 
away.  They  come  from  10  of  the  50  outlying  campos 
(villages)  attached  to  the  parish,  and  keep  the  pastor 
posted  on  conditions  in  their  villages...  Without  the 
Legion  of  Mary  we  three  priests  could  not  begin  to 
cope  with  the  work  that  must  be  done  in  this  parish 


1965.  Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe  with  Odelia  de  la  Cruz  (R)  and 
her  mother,  members  of  a local  Legion  group  of  Monte 
Plata  parish.  Fr.  Chafe  was  first  regional  superior  of  the 
Dominican  mission  and  initiated  the  establishment  of  the 
Legion  of  Mary  in  the  country. 


with  its  50  campos  which  contain  52,000  Catholics... 

What  I have  said  about  the  Legion  here  in  Bani  is 
an  example  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  the  parishes. 
With  the  founding  of  the  Legion  in  the  local  seminary, 
new  priests  will  learn  how  to  introduce  this  wonder- 
ful form  of  Catholic  action  in  the  many  parishes  they 
will  serve  in  future  years. 
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I Remember 

By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

It  was  the  year  1946 
and  I was  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Seibo.  A letter 
arrived  from  the 
Regional  Superior,  Fr. 
Chafe,  instructing  us 
to  establish  the  Legion 
of  Mary  in  the  parish. 

It  was  his  wish  that  the 
Legion  be  set  up  in  all 
parishes  which  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Scarboro  priests. 

I already  had  15-20  groups  of  devotion  in 
the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz.  However,  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Superior,  I organized 
! the  Legion. 

Fr.  Lawrence  Hart  had  been  appointed  to 
oversee  the  establishment  of  the  Legion  in  the 
many  Scarboro  parishes.  At  that  time,  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  one  large  archdio- 
cese and  little  by  little.  Legion  groups  began 
to  appear  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  a different  kind  of  parish  organiza- 
tion. It  brought  the  lay  people  into  a sharing 
of  pastoral  work.  Many  began  to  realize  what 
a difference  the  Legion  made.  I was  very  glad 
that  I had  established  it  in  Santa  Cruz  del 
Seibo.  Fr.  Hart  made  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  Legion  of  Mary  became  a real  blessing  to 
the  Archdiocese  of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  1965,  Fr.  Hart  became  seriously  ill.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  civil  war.  The  city  of  Ciu- 
dad Trujillo  was  under  siege  and  we  could 
not  get  Fr.  Larry  to  a hospital.  It  just  hap- 
! pened  that  the  American  marines  landed  on 
the  beach  behind  our  central  house  in  Haina. 
One  of  the  marine  doctors  kindly  attended  to 
Fr.  Larry. 

This  left  the  large  parish  of  Bani  without  a 
pastor.  Fr.  Larry  had  cared  for  the  parish  for 
12  years.  I was  named  the  new  pastor. 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  12 
groups  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  in  the  parish. 
They  were  established  in  the  city  itself  and 
also  in  the  campos  (villages).  Besides  that,  Fr. 
Larry  had  set  aside  a chapel  in  the  parish 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Regia  in  honour  of 
Mary  of  the  Legion. 

The  work  which  Fr.  Hart  began  in  1946 
produced  great  spiritual  benefits.  Fr.  Larry 
died  of  cancer  in  1967.°° 


A Solute 


The  following  tribute  appeared  in  the  daily  newspaper 
Listin  Diario,  last  June.  At  the  time,  Scarboro  was 
holding  its  Ninth  General  Chapter  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  admirable  Catholic  Society  of  Canadian 
missionaries,  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  are  celebrating  their 
General  Chapter  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  the 
town  of  Fundacion  de  Sabana  Buey. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  a history  of  fruitful  service 
in  our  country,  helping  with  the  moral  and  social 
development  of  many  aspects  of  Dominican  society. 

They  have  served  in  18  Dominican  parishes.  And  all 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  who  have  served  in  these  parishes 
have  done  a pastoral  work  which  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  parishes.  Some  are 
well  known  throughout  the  whole  country  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  their  works. 

They  arrived  in  the  country  49  years  ago  and  have 
worked  from  Miches  and  El  Seibo  to  Padre  Las  Casas. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  celebrating  their  General 
Chapter  in  the  parish  centre  "Mariopolis"  next  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Fundacion  de  Sabana 
Buey.  The  Superior  General,  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  and  his 
two  councillors,  together  with  the  former  Superior 
General,  Rev.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  and  delegates  from 
Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Santo  Domingo,  Canada  and 
Panama,  are  participating  in  the  event. 

The  General  Chapter  will  try  to  define  the  pastoral 
lines  of  the  Society  as  it  faces  the  many  problems  of  the 
world  in  light  of  the  teachings  of  the  church. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  elaborated  an  intense 
pastoral,  social  and  humanitarian  work  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele  founded  the  cooperative  movement 
in  this  country  and  later  extended  this  work  to  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Frs.  Alphonse  Chafe  and  Larry 
Hart  founded  the  lay  apostolic  movement  known  as  the 
Legion  of  Mary  which  is  still  active  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Monsignor  Robert  Hymus  is  the  Scarboro  pioneer  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  arrrived  on  March  29, 1943. 
Frs.  Lou  Quinn,  Lionel  Walsh,  Gary  McDonald  and 
many  others  have  done  meritorious  social,  moral  and 
promotional  work  in  favour  of  the  Dominican  people. 

We  salute  with  love  and  gratitude  the  General 
Chapter  and  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who  honour  our 
country. 
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Jesus  As  Liberator 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  Las  Salinas. 


The  Same  As  Li 


"The  Gospel  message  is  not  only 
limited  to  one  aspect  of  life.  Its  limit 
is  the  same  as  life.  So  anything  that 
affects  human  life  has  to  be  the 
concern  of  everyone,  not  only  those 
who  believe,  but  also  those  who 
don't  believe." 

Fr.  Joseph  McGuckin,  Bani. 


We  are  proud  today  to  be  part  of  the  church  in 
Latin  America  which  has  awakened  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  message.  This 
message  proclaims  Jesus  as  Liberator,  the  God 
who  sees  the  suffering  of  His  people  and  wants  to 
liberate  them  from  their  suffering,  poverty, 
hunger,  marginalization  and  the  innumerable 
injustices  in  their  everyday  life. 


There's  nothing  precisely  like  being  a 
missionary  priest.  It's  so  extraordinary. 
Just  the  privilege  of  rubbing  shoulders 
with  people  around  here,  of  making 
friends,  of  being  considered  a friend,  of 
learning  from  them.  The  tremendous 
gifts  the  Dominican  people  have,  of 
hospitality,  generosity,  their  exuberance, 
the  electric  smile  that  lights  up  the 
surroundings. 

Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
parish.  Rancho  Arriba. 


A Lived 


The  whole  purpose  of  the  Eucharist  is  to  bring  you  to  a 
sharing  in  your  life  with  other  people.  Right  from  the  very 
beginning  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Eucharist  had  to  be 
integrated.  Christ  has  promised  people  a full  life.  And  a 
full  life  has  to  touch  on  life  in  all  its  manifestations.  You 
shouldn’t  be  celebrating  Eucharist  unless  you  are  sharing 
with  other  people  at  all  levels  and  trying  to  bring  about 
that  possibility  of  a full  life  and  a better  life  for  all.  The 
good  news  is  not  just  a said  word.  It  has  to  be  a lived  word. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


My  most  important  work  would 
be  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  Marriage 
and  visiting  the  sick.  I think  it's 
also  to  be  a support  to  the  people, 
to  be  a moral  support.  And  to  try 
to  affirm  and  coordinate  parish 
and  community  groups. 

Fr.  Gerald  Sherry,  Consuelo. 


The  big  thing  that  strikes  you 
here  is  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
the  lack  of  social  services,  the 
lack  of  jobs,  the  lack  of  food  in 
many  cases.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  here,  when  and  if  they  get 
sick,  can't  manage  to  get  the 
money  for  medicine  or  medical 
care. 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  Matanzas. 


The  Poverty  Of  The  PeopSe 


j 


Refused  To  See 


A Lenten  Reflection 

Among  the  readings  of  the  Sundays  of  Lent 
and  the  events  of  Holy  Week,  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  prominent  in  relating  the  activities 
and  discourses  of  Jesus  leading  up  to  his 
crucifixion  and  death. 

John  presents  Jesus  as  protagonist  in  a series  of  con- 
frontations with  "the  Jews"  where  Jesus  speaks  of  "the 
world."  In  John's  Gospel  "the  world"  means  people,  and 
the  Jews  represent  all  peoples.  Jesus'  rejection  by  the  Jews 
signified  his  rejection  by  the  world,  that  is,  all  people. 
John's  narration  of  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews 
is  in  fact  an  exemplar  which  also  embraces  the  true  story 
of  humanity:  It  was  historical  and  at  the  same  time  it  also 
embodies  what  happens  in  all  generations  and  among  all 
peoples. 

Jesus  affirms  that  a person  knows  the  world  only  by 
knowing  the  Father.  Therefore  those  who  do  not  know 
the  Father  or  his  Word  do  not  know  the  world  and  do  not 
know  themselves  either.  The  Jews  did  not  know  their 
own  hearts.  They  judged  themselves  pious  and  religious 
because  they  were  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
presumed  a spiritual  bond  with  him  (John  8:33 , 39). 

They  considered  themselves  children  of  God  because 
they  were  custodians  of  God's  Word  - the  Scriptures  - 
which  led  them  to  the  self-deception:  "We  were  not  born 
of  prostitution,  we  have  one  father:  God"  (John  8:41).  But 
Jesus  saw  in  them  - and  consequently  in  all  of  us  - a 
deceitful  heart  and  an  insidious  will  to  resist  truth  (John 
8:42-47). 

We  all  share  this  same  bent  or  predisposition.  We 
absolve  ourselves  with  reasons  and  justifications  while 
hiding  the  truth  from  ourselves  and  others.  Likewise 
nations,  societies,  class  groups  and  governments,  elabo- 
rate ideologies  in  order  to  defend  and  justify  domination, 
injustice  and  exploitation  of  others.  The  deceptions  are 
spontaneous  and  unconscious,  and  so  persons  can  at  the 
same  time  consider  themselves  as  "children  of  Abraham" 
or  "children  of  God." 

Jesus  didn't  let  himself  be  deceived  by  human  pre- 
tences or  manifestations  of  popular  devotion,  "...but  Jesus 
knew  them  all  and  did  not  trust  himself  to  them;  he  never 
needed  evidence  about  any  man;  he  could  tell  what  a man 
had  in  him"  (John  2:24-25;  cf.  also  John  3:1-10;  6:26-27;  6:60-65 ). 


To  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  John  adds:  "For 
Jesus  knew  from  the  outset  those  who  did  not  believe, 
and  who  it  was  that  would  betray  him"  (John  6:64).  He  told 
the  Jews  that  they  wanted  to  kill  him  before  they  them- 
selves were  aware  of  their  intentions:  "I  know  that  you 
are  descended  from  Abraham;  but  in  spite  of  that  you 
want  to  kill  me  because  nothing  I say  has  penetrated  into 
you"  (John  8:37;  cf.  John  8:28). 

By  his  straightforward  speaking,  Jesus  exposed  ideolo- 
gies as  self-serving  delusions,  but  the  world  refused  to 
see.  John's  Gospel  focuses  on  the  incomprehension  of  the 
Jews,  not  so  as  to  condemn  the  Jews  alone,  but  by  them  to 
exemplify  the  attitude  of  all  humankind.  If  the  Jews,  who 
had  received  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
could  be  so  uncomprehending,  how  much  more  other 
peoples  could  be! 

The  Jews  invoked  God  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  true  presence  of  God.  Likewise,  we  may  use 
religion  in  the  same  way  - as  a defence  mechanism 
against  the  true  God.  Our  cult  of  Jesus  can  become  a 
refuge  and  defence  that  we  build,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  true  Christ.  John's 
Gospel  gives  us  real-life  examples  of  the  blindness  and 
incomprehension  described  in  Matthew:  "Lord,  when  did 
we  see  you  hungry  or  thirsty,  a stranger  or  naked,  sick  or 
in  prison,  and  did  not  come  to  your  help?"  (Matthew  25:44). 
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By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


Jesus'  opponents  were  not  of  the  marginal  or  alienated 
class,  rather  they  were  the  respected,  righteous,  moral 
patrons  of  the  society.  It  was  not  from  social  weakness 
but  from  social  strength  that  they  acted  to  defend  their 
ideology  of  power,  religion  and  privilege:  "There  was  one 
of  the  Pharisees  called  Nicodemus,  a member  of  the  Jew- 
ish Council"  who  feared  to  abandon  the  conventional 
wisdom  and  disregard  public  opinion  and  so  preferred 
not  to  understand  Jesus  teaching:  "How  can  that  be  possi- 
ble?" he  asked  (John  3:1-10). 

Jesus'  expulsion  of  the  money  changers  and  merchants 
from  the  temple  (John  2:18)  and  his  cures  on  the  Sabbath 
equally  scandalized  his  opponents  (John  5:16;  9:16).  Finally, 
his  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  11:45-54)  made  them  deter- 
mined to  put  him  to  death. 

They  Did  Not  Understand 

The  Pharisees  did  not  oppose  or  reject  Jesus  from  any 
base  or  vindictive  motive  according  to  society  standards. 
They  really  did  not  understand;  their  culture  and  mental 
schemes  contained  no  category  for  Jesus'  way  of  being. 
Accordingly  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  under- 
stand (John  8:13-19;  9:24-41),  and  finally,  after  all  Jesus  had 
told  them,  they  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  (John  8:25).  To  have 
understood  would  mean  destroying  the  whole  system  on 
which  their  personal  security  and  equilibrium  was  based. 
For  their  inability  to  comprehend,  Jesus  had  no  remedy; 
the  more  he  explained,  the  less  they  understood  (John  5:31- 
44). 

A person  similar  to  themselves  would  not  threaten 
their  beliefs  or  way  of  life.  He  would  speak  their 
language;  they  would  recognize  in  him  their  own 
thoughts  and  world  view.  On  major  principles  their  cate- 
gories of  thought  would  be  identical.  But  Jesus  not  only 
contradicted  their  principles  he  invalidated  their  whole 
ideology  (John  8:13-19;  8:42-59;  10:l-6ff) 

Failing  to  comprehend  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  could  not 
later  comprehend  the  "Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world 
can  never  receive,  because  it  neither  sees  nor  knows  him" 
(John  14:17).  Exasperated,  they  are  anxious  to  kill  Jesus  and 
his  followers  (John  15:18-21;  16:2-3). 

A Complete  Rejection 

The  world's  incomprehension  is  not  merely  intellectu- 
al. It  is  a complete  rejection,  a will  to  expel  from  society, 
eliminate  from  life  itself,  the  alien  presence  that  questions 
and  unsettles  it.  The  Jews  did  not  realize  it  but  Jesus  per- 
ceived from  the  beginning  that  they  would  come  to  will 
his  death  (John  5:16-18;  8:48-59).  Any  church  or  message,  or 


”1  KNOW  THAT  YOU  ARE 
DESCENDED  FROM  A BRA  I JAM; 
BUT  IN  SPITE  OF  THAT  YOU  WANT 
TO  KILL  ME  BECAUSE  NOTHING  I 
SAY  HAS  PENETRATED  INTO  YOU” 
(John  8:37;  cf.  John  8:28 ) . 


gospel,  that  encounters  much  worldly  success  in  the  sense 
of  welcome,  privilege  and  honour  is  thereby  suspect. 
Because  if  people  receive  us  in  this  way  it  may  well  be 
that  our  words  only  repeat  the  convenient  reasoning  and 
ideologies  that  reinforce  their  own  feeling  of  security  and 
tranquility,  and  we  can  help  to  make  the  injustices  of  the 
status-quo  appear  to  be  acceptable. 

"It  was  because  he  did  things  like  this  on  the  Sabbath 
that  the  Jews  began  to  persecute  Jesus.  His  answer  to 
them  was,  'My  Father  goes  on  working,  and  so  do  I.'  But 
that  only  made  the  Jews  even  more  intent  on  killing  him, 
because,  not  content  with  breaking  the  Sabbath,  he  spoke 
of  God  as  his  own  Father,  and  so  made  himself  God's 
equal"  (John  5:16-18).  "After  this  Jesus  stayed  in  Galilee;  he 
could  not  stay  in  Judea,  because  the  Jews  were  out  to  kill 
him"  (John  7:1).  Later  he  went  up  to  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  asked  the  Jews: 
'"Why  do  you  want  to  kill  me?'  The  crowd  replied,  'You 
are  mad!  Who  wants  to  kill  you?"'  (John  7:20;  cf  John  8:48, 52- 
59). 

"Meanwhile  some  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were 
saying,  'Isn't  this  the  man  they  want  to  kill?  And  here  he 
is,  speaking  freely,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  him! 
Can  it  be  true  the  authorities  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  he  is  the  Christ?"  (John  7:25-26).  The  chief  priests  and 
the  Pharisees  sent  the  temple  police  to  arrest  him,  but  no 
one  actually  laid  hands  on  him  because  it  was  feared  that 
some  of  the  people  would  defend  him  (John  7:44-52).  John 
explains:  "No  one  arrested  him  because  his  time  had  not 
yet  come"  (John  8:20);  but  from  this  time  on  Jesus'  discours- 
es were  increasingly  encountered  with  fear  and  rage:  "At 
this  they  picked  up  stones  to  throw  at  him;  but  Jesus  hid 
himself  and  left  the  temple"  (John  8:59). 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  made  the  leaders  of  the  people 
even  more  determined  to  kill  him:  "Then  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  called  a meeting.  'Here  is  this  man  working 
all  these  signs,'  they  said,  'and  what  action  are  we  taking? 
If  we  let  him  go  on  in  this  way,  everybody  will  believe  in 
him,  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  destroy  the  Holy 
Place  and  our  nation"  (John  11:47-48).  Thereupon,  signs  of 
the  approaching  hour  multiplied  and  John's  account  of 
the  events  of  Holy  Week  show  the  chief  priests,  the  Phar- 
isees and  the  leaders  of  the  people  relentlessly  pursuing 
Jesus  and  pressing  the  Roman  governor  to  sentence  him 
to  death  on  the  cross  (John  11:45-57).°° 
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By  Dean  Riley 


>o  ^^aillc  - ^yumbly 


/ l he  most 
common 
question 

that  I am  asked  by 
friends  who  write  me 
is,  "What  is  it  exactly 
that  you  do?"  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to 
answer.  More  often 
than  not  I want  to  begin 
with  all  the  'big'  things, 
because  in  a modern, 
industrialized  and 
developed  country  like 
Canada,  productivity  is 
important.  Almost  out 
of  a sense  of  needing  to 
justify  my  presence 
here,  I outline  the 
'things  I do':  Literacy 
programs,  the  youth 
groups,  and  the  work 
with  Haitian  immi- 
grants on  the  bateyes.  In 
addition,  there  is  the 
small  farming  project  with  some 
youth  in  the  barrio  (neighbourhood) 
and  of  course  the  endless  myriad  of 
errands  and  tasks. 

I always  seem  to  save  for  last 
what  has  become  for  me  one  of  the 
most  important  things  I do  (but  of 
relative  insignificance  for  the  busy 
societies  of  countries  like  Canada): 
relationship,  journeying  with,  wit- 
ness. This  is  the  starting  point  of 
everything.  All  that  we  do,  all  that 
we  hope  for  is  born  out  of  the  bonds 
which  are  formed  between 
ourselves  and  the  people  we  live 
and  work  with.  Sometimes  I can't 
do  anything.  Sometimes  I can  only 
sit  and  listen  to  the  stories  which  are 
being  shared  with  me.  I feel  painful- 
ly inadequate  because  often  I am 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  the 
problems  these  people  are  up 


against.  They  seem  insurmountable. 
It  is  during  these  moments  that  I see 
something  that  amazes  me  - 
despite  their  suffering,  despite  their 
constant  struggle  to  survive,  they 
are  still  a people  of  hope. 

When  I arrived  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  first  time  in  June  of 
1991, 1 had  all  sorts  of  great  ideas  of 
the  'things'  I would  do  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ingenio  Consuelo,  the  sugar 
mill  town  which  is  my  home.  I was 
convinced  that  I could  be  a great 
agent  of  social  change,  but  at  that 
time  I couldn't  speak  a word  of  the 
language,  let  alone  articulate  my 
plans.  After  a brief  three  week  visit  I 
flew  off  to  attend  a five  month 
Spanish  language  course  with  the 
Maryknoll  Institute  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia.  I returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  December,  just  in  time 


for  Christmas.  With  an 
English-Spanish  dictio- 
nary and  my  copy  of 
"501  Spanish  Verbs" 
tucked  under  my  arm,  I 
began  putting  my  plans 
into  action.  Now,  more 
than  a year  later,  I look 
back  at  that  time  and  at 
those  ideals  and  laugh.  I 
now  know  that  what 
these  people  have  to 
offer  me  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than 
anything  I can  do  for 
them.  The  friendships 
that  have  been  formed 
are  numerous  and  life- 
giving  for  me. 

One  of  the  things  I 
enjoy  the  most  is  just 
spending  time  with 
people,  visiting  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  barrios 
which  surround  the 
church.  It  always  humbles  me  to  be 
with  them.  Despite  how  poor  the 
family  is,  they  always  try  to  give  a 
glass  of  juice  or  a cup  of  coffee  and 
perhaps  a piece  of  bread.  They  live 
and  breathe  hospitality,  and  they 
give  freely  from  the  little  that  they 
have,  truly  sharing  their  widow's 
mite!  How  many  times  in  my  life 
have  I quickly  taken  stock  of  what  I 
have  before  offering  to  others? 

One  of  the  first  bateyes  I visited 
was  a place  called  Victoria.  A batey 
is  a village  located  in  the  sugar  cane 
fields.  It  is  home  to  the  workers,  the 
majority  being  Haitians  and  their 
families  who  have  come  here  to 
work  the  fields.  Life  on  a batey  is 
characterized  by  extreme  poverty. 

Located  far  from  Consuelo  and 
on  a road  that  is  impassable  six  to 
seven  months  of  the  year,  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Victoria  are  virtually  isolated. 
I had  come  to  this  community  with 
a catechist  and  some  youth  of  the 
parish  to  attend  a baptism  prepara- 
tion class.  One  of  the  older  men 
could  not  help  but  see  how  fascinat- 
ed I was  by  the  chickens  running 
about  the  feet  of  everyone  seated. 
After  the  meeting  ended  I noticed 
that  the  old  man  had  disappeared. 
As  we  were  walking  towards  the 
car,  he  came  around  the  corner  with 
a young  hen  and  rooster  under  his 
arms.  His  toothless  mouth  was 
curled  into  a wide  grin  as  he 
approached  me.  Despite  his  pover- 
ty, the  old  fellow  offered  me  the  hen 
and  rooster.  I could  not  believe 
what  I was  witnessing.  Most  likely 
this  man  did  not  have  enough  to  eat 

* that  day,  but  was  giving  me  this 
young  pair  of  fowl.  What  humbled 
me  most  was  the  joy  in  which  he 
gave  so  much  of  the  so  little  he  pos- 
sessed. I left  Victoria  deeply  moved. 

Before  leaving  Canada  about  a 
year  and  a half  ago,  I often  heard 
that  the  most  important  way  of 
living  out  our  presence  here  is  just 
"to  be."  At  the  time,  I had  difficulty 

* understanding  what  that  meant, 
and  felt  that  it  was  just  a little  too 

' vague  for  me.  The  people  of  Ingenio 
Consuelo  and  the  many  bateyes  have 
taught  me  much  about  what  it 
means.  "To  be"  means  to  be  in  rela- 
tionship, to  walk  with  these  friends 
in  their  struggles  for  liberation;  to 
witness  their  stories,  the  sufferings 
and  the  hopes  of  their  lives.  Perhaps 
Micah  had  it  right  when  he  wrote 
that  all  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  "act 
justly,  to  love  tenderly,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  our  God."  I pray  for 
the  ability  to  do  the  same  with  these 
people.  Maybe  that  is  all  I can  do. 


The  Padre  Has  Gone  Crazy! 

By  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 

Watching  Toronto's  Blue  Jays  (arguably  the  best  baseball  team  in 
the  world),  but  especially  watching  their  star  pitcher,  the  slow 
moving  Juan  Guzman,  brings  me  back  some  40  plus  years 
when  once  a month  I said  Mass  in  the  village  of  Manoguayabo  where 
Juan  Guzman  was  born. 

Manoguayabo,  a half-hour  drive  from  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital, 
was  then  a village  of  about  80  families.  The  people  were  as  most  Domini- 
cans, poor,  but  better  off  than  many  other  villages.  Most  homes  were 
without  indoor  plumbing  or  electricity.  Many  villagers  owned  a cow, 
chickens,  a pig  and  a plot  of  land  to  grow  rice  and  vegetables.  Some  had 
part-time  jobs  in  Santo  Domingo. 

All  the  people  were  black,  all  were  Catholic,  and  almost  all  were  big, 
six  footers.  They  were  friendly,  easygoing,  really  shy  people. 

Besides  seeing  them  once  a month  for  Mass,  I saw  them  during  a two- 
hour  visit  every  Monday  night  for  more  than  two  years.  I was  organiz- 
ing a credit  union.  The  credit  union's  membership  was  some  60  men, 
and  they  refused  to  admit  women.  It  seemed  to  me  that  about  half  the 
men  were  Guzmans,  many  of  them  no  doubt  family  of  the  ’Jays'  star 
pitcher. 

Thanks  to  my  weekly  visits  about  the  credit  union,  I got  to  know 
these  men  quite  well.  Only  a few  of  them,  perhaps  a dozen,  ever  showed 
up  for  Sunday  Mass.  They  always  stood  at  the  back  of  the  church.  None 
ever  went  to  confession  or  communion. 

One  Monday  night  as  we  wrapped  up  credit  union  business,  I asked  a 
half-dozen  of  them  why  they  did  not  receive  the  Sacraments.  Eyes 
looked  at  each  other  before  one  spoke.  "Padre,  you  don't  understand,”  he 
said.  "To  go  down  on  your  knees  in  a church  filled  with  women  looking 
at  you..  Well,  it's  just  too  much."  I was  learning  how  deeply  machismo  is 
in  the  blood  of  Latin  Americans.  I continued  my  'attack.' 

"Will  you  men  go  to  confession  if  I come  and  say  Mass  only  for  men, 
no  women  allowed?"  Slowly,  very  slowly,  their  replies  came,  "Yes,  we 
will."  I added,  "Will  you  also  bring  all  the  credit  union  men?" 

"Yes,  we  will,"  came  the  reply. 

The  men  went  to  work.  All  women  were  told  they  were  not  allowed 
at  the  special  Mass.  The  word  got  around,  "Padre  Pablo  has  gone  crazy." 
Despite  my  "crazy"  edict,  a few  pious  old  women  came  but  had  to  say 
their  rosaries  kneeling  on  the  grass  outside  the  church. 

Approximately  70  men  came  for  the  Mass.  All  of  them  made  the  first 
confession  of  their  lives  and  received  their  first  communion.  Some  of  the 
men  were  near  80  years  of  age. 

They  also  broke  the  machismo  barrier.  Many  of  them,  not  all,  contin- 
ued to  come  to  Sunday  Masses,  to  get  down  on  their  knees,  even  though 
scores  of  women  were  looking  at  them.  Many  women  came  to  thank  me, 
even  though  they  first  thought  Padre  Pablo  was  crazy. 
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Christmas  night , 1960,  and  tzventy  or  so  Scarboro  missioners  are 
gathered  at  onr  central  house  in  Tlaina,  outside  of  Santo  Domingo , 
for  zvhat  is  a traditional  celebration.  This,  though,  has  been  an 
uncertain  year  and  the  priests  don 't  knozv  uuhat  to  expect  next. 


Back  in  January  the  five  bishops 
of  the  country  had  issued  a careful 
but  courageous  pastoral  letter 
which  nonetheless  signaled  a break 
between  Trujillo  the  dictator,  and 
the  church.  At  issue  was  the 
roundup  and  then  torture  of  a 
group  of  opponents  to  the  dictator- 
ship. 

Throughout  the  course  of  I960, 
Trujillo  had  been  tightening  the 
screws  on  the  church  in  various 
ways.  He  would  oblige  the  people 
in  town  after  town  to  stage  homages 
to  him,  in  which  they  would  have  to 
demand  that  he  be  named  "benefac- 
tor” of  the  church,  or  that  some 
celebration  be  held  in  his  honour,  or 
simply  that  the  church  and  the 
priests  should  be  openly  attacked. 

In  November,  Fr.  John  Gault  was 
forced  out  of  his  parish  of  El  Seibo 


when  he  refused  to  stage  an  event  in 
honour  of  Trujillo. 

On  this  Christmas  night  the  Scar- 
boro priests  were  discussing  how  to 
handle  the  impending  tour  of  Trujil- 
lo the  following  day. 

In  the  new  year  of  1961,  pressure 
grew.  Easter  Saturday  night  Fr.  John 
O'Connor  in  Padre  Las  Casas  open- 
ly attacked  Trujillo  from  the  pulpit 
saying  that  he  was  not  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  country  but  the  malefactor. 
Within  a week  he  was  on  a plane 
home.  Bishop  Reilly,  the  American 
Redemptorist,  was  forced  out  of  his 
home  by  a Trujillo  mob.  Fr.  Bob 
Hymus,  the  bishop's  neighbour, 
held  to  a firm  "No"  to  a tribute  to 
Trujillo  in  his  parish  of  Azua. 

May  30, 1961,  and  there  was 
something  different  when  I went  up 
for  Mass  in  the  early  morning  at  the 


Sisters'  convent.  There  were  heavy 
guns  under  the  trees.  In  mid-after- 
noon the  first  news  was  released 
that  Trujillo  had  been  murdered  the 
night  before  by  a group  from  his 
own  inner  circle. 

There  were  two  components  to 
the  plot  and  the  political  team  didn't 
hold  up  to  its  end  of  the  bargain  so 
that  although  the  dictator  was  dead, 
the  structure  of  power  remained 
and  Trujillo's  son,  Ramfis,  immedi- 
ately took  his  father's  place  in  the 
power  vacuum.  Twenty-nine  people 
connected  with  the  dictator's  death 
were  to  die  that  summer  and  fall  as 
the  Trujillo  relatives  took  their 
vengeance. 

During  the  months  of  summer, 
pressure  was  building  up  from 
outside  the  country,  while  within 
the  country  the  population  was  still 
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subdued.  In 
the  fall  the  State 
University  opened 
and  opposition  to  the 
Trujillos  caught  fire  and 
began  to  grow.  There 
were  clashes  in  the 
streets. 

Late  in  the  night  of 
November  18,  Ramfis  Trujillo  quiet- 
ly sailed  away,  after  a day  of  over- 
seeing the  execution  of  the  last  sur- 
viving plotters.  Earlier,  Trujillo's 
body  had  been  placed  on  the  family 
yacht  for  burial  in  Paris.  When  Tru- 
jillo's brothers  threatened  to  contin- 
ue the  dynasty,  the  Americans  said 
they  would  come  ashore.  The  hold 
on  power  by  the  Trujillos  was  bro- 
ken on  the  memorable  Sunday 
morning  as  United  States  jets  flew 
along  the  coastline  and  their  ships 
were  visible  off  the  coast  of  Santo 
Domingo,  the  capital.  Radio  carried 
the  drama  of  what  was  happening 
to  all  corners  of  the  country  as  it 
played  continuously  one  tune  only, 
"Colonel  Boogey's  March",  broken 
by  fast-moving  news  reports. 

In  the  following  weeks  there 
were  jubilant  celebrations  in  town 
after  town  as  the  new  governing 


Scarboro  Missions  first  central  house,  Haina,  circa  1953. 


group  could  get  around  to  meet  the 
people.  Yet  there  was  still  to  be  a 12- 
day  general  strike  in  December. 
Then  we  were  running  up  to  Christ- 
mas again,  but  a Christmas  which 
most  Dominicans  had  never  known 
as  they  shouted,  "Navidad  con  Liber- 
tad!"  (Christmas  with  liberty!) 

Real  change,  however,  had  not 
yet  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
euphoria  of  that  Christmas  of  1961. 
The  man  who  was  president  when 
Trujillo  died,  Joaquin  Balaguer, 
formed  part  of  the  new  governing 
group. 

In  the  new  year  of  1962,  one  of 
the  Air  Force  officers  involved  in 
the  process  of  change,  made  a grab 
for  power.  The  whole  country  came 
to  a halt,  even  the  Supreme  Court 
went  on  strike.  Balaguer  went  over 
his  neighbour's  fence  and  into  exile. 
His  neighbour  was  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio. 


Nobody 

seemed  to  know 
what  was  going  on  and 
for  three  days  the  coun- 
try was  at  a standstill 
enforced  by  a rigid  cur- 
few that  kept  the  streets 
deserted  after  dark.  On 
the  third  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  January  18,  sounds  were 
coming  from  a nearby  television, 
but  no  picture.  Suddenly  the  TV 
showed  the  newly-formed  Council 
of  State  which  would  lead  the  coun- 
try into  its  first  elections.  This  group 
was  representative  of  the  people. 
One  member  was  Monsignor  Perez 
Sanchez,  a priest  widely  trusted  by 
the  population. 

"Here  is  your  democracy,"  was 
the  announcement  as  the  new  group 
was  presented  to  the  country.  In  a 
moment  the  streets  were  filled  with- 
people  embracing  each  other,  many 
still  in  night  clothing.  Never  have  I 
seen  the  people  so  much  of  one 
mind,  so  satisfied  and  happy  as  at 
that  moment. 

At  last  it  was  over.°° 
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Bishop  Tejeda  and  Monsignor  Robert  Hymus  at  the  Feast  Mass  of  St.  Martin  de 
Porres,  Las  Tablas  Shrine,  Dominican  Republic. 


still  do.  Always,  every  one  of  them 
has  worked  in  very  poor,  mostly 
rural  parishes.  So  I think  that's  a 
very  beautiful  testimony  that  they 
have  given  to  the  people. 

They  have  been  here  in  Bani  and 
Ocoa  from  the  very  beginning.  It's  a 
tradition  now  and  the  people  have 
grown  accustomed  to  them,  to  love 
them,  to  work  with  them.  And  to 
commemorate  that,  we  have  named 
our  parish  hall,  "Cathedral  Hall  - 
Scarboro  Fathers".  Just  a little  thing 
to  show  that  we  appreciate  and  love 
them. 

Scarboro  missionaries  have  also 
made  a contribution  in  the  rural 
areas  with  the  credit  union  move- 
ment, with  the  organization  of  peas- 
ants, of  women,  the  training  and  the 
formation  of  peasants  and  lay  lead- 
ers. In  human  terms,  I think  they 
should  be  proud,  as  we  are,  of  what 
they  have  done  here  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I think  it's  a beautiful 
contribution. 

Today  we  are  600-700  priests  in 
the  country.  We  are  nine  dioceses. 
Bani  is  the  youngest,  created  six 


years  ago.  We  have  moved  from  one 
bishop  to  13  bishops.  Of  those,  12 
are  native.  One  is  from  Spain. 

We  are  a young  country.  We 
belong  to  the  so-called  "Third 
World".  And  we  have  a very  rapid 
growth.  Just  imagine  the  pastoral 
challenge  that  means  for  us  - the 
fact  that  out  of  500,000  Catholics  in 
this  diocese  of  Bani,  300,000  are 
under  19  years  of  age.  So  you  can 
imagine  what  it  means  for  us  in 
terms  of  catechists,  in  terms  of  orga- 
nization. And  for  the  government, 
in  terms  of  schools,  facilities  and  so 
on. 

I go  often  to  preach  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  I always 
insist  on  the  fact  that  although  we 
are  poor  in  means,  we  are  wealthy 
in  many  other  respects.  We  are 
wealthy  in  human  qualities,  in  wel- 
coming people,  in  sharing  our  food 
and  what  we  have. 

Priamo  Tejeda  is  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bani,  the  newest  diocese  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  above  was 
taken  from  an  interview  with  Scarboro 
Missions.^ 


By  Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda 


It  was  way  back  in  the  40s,  when 
I was  a high-school  student,  and  I 
remember  that  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies used  to  go  to  our  collegio,  our 
school,  De  La  Salle  Christian  Broth- 
ers. They  would  learn  our  language 
and  about  our  culture  just  by  going 
to  class  with  us,  you  know,  for  their 
first  contact. 

I used  to  belong  to  a Catholic 
Action  group  at  the  collegio,  and  we 
went  every  Thursday  with  the  'Scar- 
boros'  to  a home  for  orphaned  boys. 
For  years  and  years  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries worked  at  this  home. 

Then  as  I became  a priest,  and 
eventually  a bishop.  I've  gotten  to 
know  them  very,  very  well.  I con- 
sider them  excellent  missionaries, 
excellent  because  they  have  assimi- 
lated so  much  the  culture  of  the 
country  that  I would  say  they  even 
talk  as  the  peasants  do. 

The  other  aspect  that  has  always 
impressed  me  is  the  way  they  live. 
They  live  in  very  simple  houses, 
with  no  comforts  whatsoever. 

The  'Scarboros'  came  in  the  40s 
and  immediately  went  into  rural 
parishes  - right  away  that  means 
poor  parishes  - so  as  to  deal  with 
the  people.  They  did  then,  and  they 
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By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


The  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph  from  Kingston, 
Ontario,  working  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


The  Canadian  church 

has  been  present  these  past 
50  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  not  just  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the 
priests  and  brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Missionaries  from  Quebec, 
but  also  by  many  Canadian  reli- 
gious congregations  of  women. 

Collaboration  between  Scarboro 
Missions  and  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  from  Pem- 
broke, Ontario,  began  in  China  in 
1931.  Scarboro  missioners  would  be 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  only  a 
few  years  before  that  collaboration 
would  continue.  Fr.  Jack  Mclver, 
who  had  just  built  a new  church  in 
Yamasa  and  who  was  a great  pro- 
moter of  the  cooperative  movement, 
arranged  to  have  the  Sisters  come  to 
Yamasa  for  the  education  of  the 
young  people.  They  arrived  on 
September  24, 1951. 

Eventually  the  Grey  Sisters  were 
also  to  go  to  the  the  sugar  mill  town 
of  Consuelo  and  carry  out  the  same 
works  of  education  and  health.  Not 
in  their  wildest  dreams  could  the 
Sisters  have  anticipated  the  success- 
es they  were  to  have  in  their  work 
in  Yamasa  and  Consuelo. 

The  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  came  from  Kingston, 

Ontario,  to  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in 
1964.  In  the  mountain  town  of  Ocoa, 
Frs.  Joe  Curcio  and  Art  MacKinnon 


were  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  work  fol- 
lowing the  death  of 
Trujillo. 

The  Sisters  soon 
were  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the 
new  hospital.  They  are  still  there 
today,  and  as  well  do  varied  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Centro  Padre 
Arturo,  in  the  splendid  centre  for 
the  old  folks,  and  also  work  in  help- 
ing to  run  not  just  the  huge  parish 
of  Ocoa,  but  also  the  new  parish  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  which  Fr.  Gary 
McDonald  opened  in  Rancho  Arri- 
ba, one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Ocoa. 

From  Halifax  in  June,  1970,  came 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  Bani,  when 
Fr.  Jimmy  Walsh  was  pastor  there. 
They  came  to  administer  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  town  and  to  share  in  the 
work  of  the  parish.  Eventually  they 
were  to  move  uptown  to  the  parish 
of  Santa  Cruz  where  they  work 
today  with  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  among 
the  families  that  are  spread  out  far 
and  wide  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  city. 

In  1969,  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  in 
Miches,  was  successful  in  having  a 
congregation  from  Trois  Rivieres, 
Quebec  - the  Sisters  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  - come  to  work  for  that  parish. 

Also  since  about  that  time,  we 
have  had  a close  association  with 
the  Latin  American  Mission  Pro- 
gram (LAMP)  from  Charlottetown 
which  has  sent  priests,  sisters,  and 
lay  people  to  the  Dominican 
Republc.  In  1970  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Martha  from  Charlottetown  came  to 
work  in  the  parish  of  Haina  on  the 
outskirts  of  Santo  Domingo. 


The  Ursulines  of  Chatham, 
Ontario,  had  but  one  Sister,  Virginia 
LaPorte,  come  here  from  Peru  in 
1969,  and  then  during  17  years 
worked  in  the  catechetical  office  of 
the  archdiocese  where  she  helped 
create  a catechetical  program  for  the 
whole  Dominican  church. 

From  Quebec,  the  Sisters  of  Per- 
petual Help  have  been  established 
in  the  north  and  have  spread  out  to 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  even 
beyond. 

From  the  earliest  years  here, 
Scarboro  missioners  welcomed 
Sisters  of  the  Dominican  order  from 
Adrian,  Michigan,  and  just  this  year 
a group  of  these  Sisters  began  a 
community  in  Fundacion  de  Sabana 
Buey  in  the  area  where  Fr.  Lionel 
Walsh  is  pastor.  Along  the  way,  we 
have  also  received  groups  of  Sisters 
from  Spain:  the  Dominican  Sisters  in 
El  Seibo,  and  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
who  came  to  Azua  in  1948  and  to 
Bani  in  1949.  They  are  still  with  us 
in  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz.  Also  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  parish  are  Las  Her- 
manns Hijas  de  la  Altagracia  , a local 
Dominican  congregation.  Another 
Dominican  congregation,  the  Her- 
manns del  Corazon  de  Jesus  came  to 
work  with  us  in  Sabana  Grande  de 
Boya. 

Over  the  50  years,  whether 
through  contacts  with  the  Sisters  or 
the  priests,  we  have  had  a constant 
flow  of  lay  people  who  came  for  a 
while  and  made  what  contribution 
they  could,  working  in  the  parishes. 
As  well,  over  the  years,  two  differ- 
ent Dominican  secular  institutes 
have  worked  in  parishes  under 
Scarboro  Missions'  care.°° 
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I REMEMBER 


By  Monsignor  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


To  Look:  Back 

And  Smile 


Monsignor  Robert  Hymus  at  Las  Tablas  Shrine  in  the  village  of  Bani. 

onsignor  John  E.  McRae,  our  Superior  Gener- 
al, had  a problem:  World  War  II  had  prevent- 
ed missionaries  from  going  to  China  and  China  was  the 
only  mission  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  So  Monsignor  was 
seeking  new  mission  lands  and  in  God's  providence  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  selected. 

Monsignor  McRae,  Fr.  Desmond  Stringer  and  I were 
the  ones  chosen  to  open  the  mission.  We  arrived  after  a 
train  ride  from  Toronto  to  Miami,  and  an  island-hopping 
Pan  Am  flight  to  the  city  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  now  called 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  only  Spanish  I knew  was  a phrase  like  "armas 
altas"  which  occurred  often  in  western  novels  and  I 
guessed  it  meant  "get  your  hands  up!"  because  the 
speaker  had  a six-gun  pointed. 

I had  expected  to  land  in  a sort  of  hayfield  or  its 
equivalent  in  banana  tree  stumps,  but  in  reality  it  was  a 
small  airfield  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  Today  this  airfield  is 
long  forgotten  and  the  site  is  now  a built-up  area  near 
the  centre  of  the  city. 

After  a few  days  I got  out  my  English-Spanish  gram- 
mar book  and  studied  in  the  shade  of  a tree.  Memory  is 
good  when  you  are  young.  At  any  rate  I had  no  difficul- 
ty celebrating  mass  or  baptizing  because  the  language 
was  the  good  old  Latin  and  the  people  were  used  to  it. 

I thought  I was  getting  somewhere  with  this  "annas 
altas"  stuff.  Then  one  day  I'm  walking  down  the  road 
and  a man  says  "Buenos  dias  caballero."  In  my  good 
'book-Spanish',  I knew  that  "Buenos  dias"  meant  a greet- 
ing of  "Good  day,"  but  I got  mixed  up  with  "caballero."  I 
knew  caballo  meant  horse  and  caballero  meant  horseman. 

So  1 very  seriously  said,  "No,  I'm  not  a caballero.  I don't 
know  how  to  ride  a horse  yet." 


Well,  just  so  you  won't  make  the  same 
mistake,  the  word  "caballero  " comes  from  a 
man  who  owns  a horse,  so  he  is 
'somebody',  a gentleman.  So  what  I said 
was,  "No,  I'm  not  a gentleman.  I don't  know 
how  to  ride  a horse  yet."  I guess  the  fellow 
is  still  shaking  his  head,  and  after  50  years  I 
can  smile  at  the  memory. 

A few  months  later,  still  struggling  with 
the  language  and  wondering  if  I'd  ever 
learn  it,  I was  already  looking  after  a country  parish. 

One  Sunday  I made  the  very  clear  announcement  in 
church  that  "Damas  and  Caballos"  should  come  to  mass 
every  Sunday.  What  I said  was  "Ladies  and  horses 
should  come  to  mass  every  Sunday."  That  word 
"caballero " (gentleman)  still  had  me  beat.  I meant  to  say 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen".  The  memory  brings  another 
smile. 

A while  later  a younger  priest,  recently  ordained  in 
Canada,  came  to  live  with  me.  I tried  to  give  him  a better 
chance  to  learn  Spanish  than  I had.  So  when  he 
progressed  a little  I suggested  he  read  the  announce- 
ments at  Sunday  mass.  All  week  long  he  slowly  translat- 
ed from  English  into  Spanish  and  practiced.  He  was  very 
excited  Sunday  morning  and  I waited  in  the  sacristy 
while  he  went  out  and  read  the  announcements.  In  a 
loud,  clear  voice  he  read  all  the  announcements,  and 
returning  to  the  sacristy  he  asked,  "How  did  I do?" 

"You  did  fine,"  I said,  "but  you'd  better  go  back  and 
read  them  in  Spanish."  He  had  read  the  English  transla- 
tion! 

There  are  things  we  now  laugh  about  amongst  our- 
selves, and  wonder  how  the  people  put  up  with  us  mut- 
tering North  Americans.  Actually  the  people  were  very 
kind.  There  was  always  some  kind  lady  in  the  front  seat 
to  help  you  find  a word  or  to  correct  one,  and  this  was 
an  ordinary  thing. 

Perhaps  there  was  a smile  or  two,  but  no  loud  laughs, 
because  after  all,  the  people  knew  we  were  well  educat- 
ed and  as  priests  we  were  'one  with  them'  - El  Padre  - to 
whom  they  could  go  in  time  of  need.  There  are  many 
happy  memories  and  happy  smiles  to  look  back  upon.°° 


After 
50  Years 
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Videos  From  Soarboro  Missions 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY 

Mission  On  The  Amazon  Bishop  George  Marskell 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner  George  Marskell,  Bishop 
of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle  for  more 
just  economic  and  social  conditions.  In  this  video  he  talks 
about  the  church  in  Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of  Base 
Christian  Communities  in  Itacoatiara. 

Format/ Length:  VHS/24mins 
Price:  $20.00 

A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
single  - this  has  been  the  make-up  of  Scarboro's  mission 
team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks  at  this  new 
kind  of  community  approach  to  mission  work. 

Format/Length:  VHS/25.5mins 
Price:  $20.00 

CROSSCURRENT 

Armella  Sonntag,  one  of  a number  of  women  who  joined 
Scarboro  Missions,  served  as  a missionary  in  Chiclayo, 

Peru.  Together  with  her  husband  Kim  Paisley,  she 
accompanied  the  people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of  Chiclayo.  This  video 
profiles  Armella  and  her  involvement  in  the  parish  and 
in  CEPAS,  an  organization  dedicated  to  popular 
I education. 


Format/ Length:  VHS/17  mins 
Price:  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS: 


Hope  For  The  Journey 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  ORDER 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  each 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  each 

Foreman  ofOcoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  each 

Total 

copy(ies) 

Name 


= $_ 


Address 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Authorizing  Signature 


Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 


payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 


We  invite  you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay  missioner. 

We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  fringes 
of  our  global  community  and  who  struggle  for  life. 

Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 

Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


scaiboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community. 


es.  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


L 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4.  Or  phone:  (416)261-7135. 
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Grandfather,  Heal  Our  Brokenness 


Easter  Appeal 


This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  Appeal  Envelope. 
A significant  portion  of 
our  income  comes  from 
your  response  to  our 
seasonal  appeals.  We 
thank  you  and  ask  you 
to  continue  to  remember 
us  with  your  prayers 
and  support. 

Wishing  you  and  your 
families  a blessed  and 
joyful  Easter. 


ISSN  0700-6802 


Cover:  Children  of  the  Sagatepequez 
Indigenous  group,  Guatemala.  These 
peoples  are  descended  from  the  Mayas. 
Credit:  Fred  Sharp 


World  Youth  Day  1993 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  aged  13-39,  from 
dozens  of  countries,  will  join  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  a pil- 
grimage to  celebrate  World  Youth  Day  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado, August  11-15, 1993. 

In  a statement  to  youth  in  August  1992,  the  Pope  said 
that  the  Denver  event  would  "enable  young  people  to 
examine  their  deepest  aspirations,  to  heighten  their  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  Church,  to  proclaim  their  common 
faith  in  the  risen  Christ  with  increasing  joy  and  courage." 

The  Pope  challenged  young  people  to  "take  part  in  building  up  social  structures 
more  worthy  of  every  individual  and  of  all  humanity,  in  promoting  and  defending 
the  culture  of  life  against  all  threats  of  death." 

Posters  advertising  this  event  were  distributed  to  all  parishes  by  the  Canadian  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  For  more  information  also  contact  your  local  diocesan  office. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  1992 


ear  Friends  of  Scarboro  Missions: 


Each  year  as  part  of  our  responsibility  to  you,  we  give  an  account 
of  our  stewardship  - of  the  financial  help  you  have  given  us.  Here 
follows  a record  of  what  we  have  received  in  1992  and  the  ways  in 
which  we  have  used  this  income  for  our  work. 


Receipts: 

Bequests 

1,806,247 

Donations 

1 ,653,246 

Diocesan  Collection 
Mission  Co-op/ 

200,566 

Halifax  Archdiocese 
Burse/Annuity 

30,105 

Investment  Fund 
Chaplaincy/Mission  Centre/ 

234,565 

Subscriptions/Miscellaneous 

Disbursements: 

316.955 

$4,241,684 

Overseas  Missions 

1,271,303 

Mission  In  Canada 

734,684 

Fundraising 

348,169 

Community  Living 

403,655 

Seminary/Central  House 

874,693 

Donations  & Grants 

118.625 

$3,751,129 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  during  this  past  year  we  received 
almost  half  of  our  income  from  those  who  remembered  us  in  their 
Wills.  Indeed,  we  rely  greatly  on  bequests  in  order  to  continue  our 
work. 

Well  over  half  of  our  income  was  allocated  towards  carrying  out 
our  mission  work  both  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Our  central  house  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  is  the  operating  base  for  our  worldwide 
mission  efforts  as  well  as  home  for  all  Scarboro  members  who  live 
and  work  in  Canada.  It  is  the  centre  of  our  promotion  and 
educational  work  and  for  our  General  Council  as  they  carry  out  the 
duties  of  managing  our  Society. 

Once  again  we  express  our  gratitude  to  you.  Your  generosity  has 
enabled  us  to  continue  our  work.  Each  morning  as  we  gather  in 
community  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  we  remember  you  and  are  ever 
mindful  of  your  faithful  support. 


Sincerely  in  Christ, 


Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 


zJ\l ative 
Peoples 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine focuses  on  Native  Peoples  in 
Canada,  the  Philippines  and  Brazil. 
Why  an  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  on 
Native  Peoples?  It's  true,  only  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Society  have  lived 
and  worked  with  Native  Peoples  in 
Canada.  This  mission  in  Canada  was  not 
considered  a mandate  of  the  Society. 

Yet,  in  Brazil  and  the  Philippines  in 
particular,  Scarboro  missioners  have 
been  close  to  Native  Peoples.  As  the 
Reverend  La verne  Jacobs  says  in  our  lead 
article,  there  is  a commonality  of  spiritu- 
ality among  Native  Peoples  around  the 
world.  He  also  points  out  that  this  spiri- 
tuality extends  beyond  Native  Peoples  to 
other  "...Third  World  peoples  and  ethnic 
peoples." 

We  feel  that  this  issue  is  necessary, 
too,  as  a part  of  our  attempt,  over  the 
years,  to  promote  dialogue  with  the  other 
religions.  This  valuing  of  the  importance 
of  other  religious  expressions  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  change  in  the 
Catholic  understanding  of  mission  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Missionaries 
still  have  not  yet  fully  integrated  this 
new  openness  towards  the  beliefs  of 
others  into  their  life  and  work,  but  grad- 
ually it's  happening  with  some  small 
steps.  It  is  still  a difficulty  for  the  church 
itself,  which  often  is  ambivalent  in  this 
area. 

In  this  issue,  we  read  of  the  profound 
spirituality  of  tribal  peoples  and  their 
belief  in  the  Creator;  we  get  a glimpse  of 
their  way  of  life  - one  which  is  being 
increasingly  threatened  - and  of  their 
struggle  to  live  with  dignity,  following 
age  old  traditions  and  beliefs.  Their  sto- 
ries convey  a clear,  uncluttered  under- 
standing of  their  spirituality,  of  the  gift  of 
life,  and  of  God,  "the  One  who  wills. 


Anyone  wishing  an  audited  account  of  our  Financial  Statement,  please  write 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 
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S Aboriginal 

pirituality 


By  Paul  McKenna 


An  interview  with 
Reverend  Laverne  Jacobs 


f you  were  to 
S consult  an  ency- 
111  clopedia  of  reli- 
W gions,  you  would 
7 learn  that  the  old- 
est of  the  world's 
religions  is  Hinduism,  dating 
back  some  5,000  years.  This 
conventional  wisdom,  how- 
ever, is  not  really  accurate. 
Aboriginal  spirituality  — the 
religion  of  Native  people  - is 
in  reality  much  more  ancient. 

For  thousands  of  years 
Native  people  have  inhabited 
many  parts  of  the  globe. 
Canada's  Native  people,  for 
example,  have  been  here  for 
at  least  12,000  years.  Some 
archeologists  claim  that  abo- 
riginal people  have  inhabited 
the  Americas  for  more  than 
30,000  years. 

So  why,  we  must  ask,  has 
the  world's  oldest  religion 
been  ignored  by  the 
traditional  purveyors  of  reli- 
gious knowledge.  Part  of  the 
explanation  has  to  do  with 
the  expansion  of  European 
colonial  interests  throughout 
the  world  beginning  with 
Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492.  The  European  Christian 
missionaries  who  encoun- 
tered the  Native  people  failed 
to  take  the  aboriginal 
religions  seriously  or  to  see 
God's  presence  in  them. 


In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a resurgence  of  interest 
in  Native  spirituality  and  a 
new  confidence  among  abo- 
riginal peoples.  Many  Native 
people  (both  Christian  and 
non-Christian)  are  struggling 
to  reclaim  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions. 

Reverend  Laverne  Jacobs  is 
an  Ojibway  Indian  and  an 
Anglican  priest.  A member  of 
the  Walpole  Island  Reserve 
near  Wallaceburg,  Ontario, 
Reverend  Jacobs  has  served 
as  pastor  to  both  Native  and 
non-Native  congregations. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
functioned  as  national  co- 
ordinator for  the  Council  for 
Native  Ministries  within  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a body  of  Native  people 
that  gives  direction  to  the 
Anglican  church. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
approached  Reverend  Jacobs 
with  three  central  concerns: 

1)  What  is  aboriginal  spiri- 
tuality? 

2)  How  are  he  and  other 
Native  Christians  struggling 
with  the  fact  that  they  have 
roots  in  two  great  religious 
traditions,  and 

3)  What  is  the  significance 
of  Native  spirituality  for  non- 
Native  Christians  and  the 
larger  church. 
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SM:  What  in  your  opinion,  are 
some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
aboriginal  spirituality? 

Reverend  Jacobs:  First  of  all,  you 
have  to  realize  that  in  Canada  there 
are  many  First  Nations  (tribes),  each 
with  different  customs,  traditions, 
cultural  practices  and  spiritualities. 

The  word  "relationship"  is  key  to 
understanding  the  Native  world- 
view and  Native  spirituality;  or  to 
be  more  specific,  the  word  "interre- 
lationship. " Indian  people  have  a 
deep  sense  that  all  facets  of  creation 
are  interrelated,  are  in  harmony 
with  one  another.  This  sense  of 
relationship  extends  to  the  land,  the 
earth,  the  birds,  the  animals,  to  our 
sisters  and  brothers  and  to  the  Cre- 
ator. 

Connected  to  this  sense  of  inter- 
relationship is  a deep  sense  of 
respect  for  all  parts  of  creation.  We 
honour  all  that  the  Creator  has 
made.  Our  sense  of  respect  for  cre- 
ation is  related  to  other  key  Native 
values:  stewardship  (care)  for  the 
environment,  the  importance  of 
community,  the  notion  of  generosity 
and  sharing,  respect  for  the  teaching 
of  our  elders,  and  humility.  Native 
people  have  a profound  sense  of 
respect  for  the  Creator.  God  is  very 


real  for  the  Native  person.  General- 
ly speaking.  Native  people  relate  to 
their  Creator  in  a way  that  is  very 
personal,  very  open,  very  natural. 
Their  relationship  to  God  is  thus 
more  emotional  than  intellectual. 

SM:  These  qualities,  these  com- 
mon themes,  are  they  universal 
among  Native  Peoples?  I mean,  do 
you  find  these  common  themes 
among  aboriginal  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world? 

Jacobs:  Yes,  I would  say  so.  Gen- 
erally you  can  find  these  same  pat- 
terns among  Native  Peoples  around 
the  world.  Particularly  this  concept 
of  the  interrelationship  of  all  parts 
of  creation  and  this  ability  to  be 
open  to  experiencing  God  in  a 
deeply  genuine  and  deeply  personal 
fashion. 

SM:  Is  the  notion  of  a relation- 
ship to  the  land  a fundamental 
value  in  Native  spirituality? 

Jacobs:  Yes.  To  get  a sense  of 
how  Native  people  value  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  land,  it's  helpful  to 
look  at  what  happens  to  them  when 
they  are  displaced  from  the  land. 
Being  separated  from  their  land  can 


Sr.  Eva  Solomon,  a Sister  of  St. 
Joseph  and  a member  of  the 
Ojibway  people,  at  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada's  Native 
convocation  in  '88.  Ft.  Qu'Apelle, 

S askatche  wan. 

Sr.  Eva  co-ordinated  the  Kateri 
Movement  series  on  Vision  TV  in 
1992,  "to  explore  some  of  the  ways 
that  we  can  celebrate  as  Native 
people  in  a Catholic  context...  and 
to  help  us  come  back  to  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  who  we  are 
as  Native  people,  back  to  the 
knowledge  that  God  has  always 
been  with  us  and  still  is." 

This  excellent  13-part  series  is 
now  available  on  video  cassettes. 
Each  part  is  $39.95  and  the  full  set 
is  $169.00.  Order  from  Villagers 
Communications,  26  Linden  St., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4Y 1V6. 


literally  break  them  - their  souls, 
their  will  to  live  - and  they  become 
a very  dysfunctional  community. 

We  can  see  this  happening  in  Cana- 
da and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well.  To  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I'm  talking  about,  let's  look  at 
the  effects  of  the  huge  development 
projects  in  northern  Canada.  Here 
it's  not  just  a question  of  the 
destruction  of  the  land  or  the  envi- 
ronment or  the  animals,  but  also  of 
people's  wills  and  souls. 

For  Native  people  there's  a real 
sense  in  which  the  land,  the  earth,  is 
Mother...  When  Native  people  hunt 
and  kill  an  animal,  for  example, 
they  pray  for  it,  as  a way  of  giving 
thanks  that  this  animal  has  offered 
its  life.  In  the  Native  view,  some 
animals  must  be  killed  in  order  for 
us  to  live...  There  is  a belief  among 
aboriginal  peoples  that  you  take 
from  nature  only  what  is  needed. 
And  you  don't  take  something  from 
creation  without  somehow  replac- 
ing it. 

And  this  sense  of  stewardship  for 
the  land  and  for  all  creation  extends 
not  just  to  the  present  generation.  In 
the  native  view  there  is  a commit- 
ment to  safeguarding  the  environ- 
ment for  generations  to  come. 
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"Each  people  preserves  and  expresses  its  own 
identity  and  enriches  others  with  its  gifts  of  culture, 
tradition,  customs,  stories,  song,  dance,  art  and 
skills.  I encourage  you  to  keep  alive  your  language, 
your  culture,  the  values  and  customs  which  have 
served  you  well  in  the  past.  These  things  benefit  not 
only  yourselves  but  the  entire  human  family." 

Pope  John  Paul  II 

Native  gathering  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  1987 


SM:  In  the  Christian  world 
view,  the  human  person  is  the 
centre  and  focus  of  the  divine  plan. 
Or  in  the  words  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  "man  is  the  peak  and 
crown  of  creation."  Native  spiritu- 
ality, on  the  other  hand,  empha- 
sizes relationships  of  interdepen- 
dence and  reciprocity  between  all 
forms  of  creation.  Accordingly,  in 
the  words  of  the  great  Sioux  chief, 
Seattle,  "the  earth  does  not  belong 
to  man,  man  belongs  to  the  earth." 
Your  comment? 

Jacobs:  I have  a lot  of  difficulty 
with  that  statement  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin's.  I have  real  difficulty  with 
claims  that  humans  are  more  impor- 
tant than  other  creatures  or  other 
parts  of  creation.  To  come  back 
again  to  this  sense  of  the  interrelat- 
edness of  all  life,  the  sacredness  of 
all  life;  if  you  listen,  for  example,  to 
the  Native  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  Mother  (Earth),  for  the  birds, 
for  the  flowers,  if  you  listen  to  these 
prayers,  there's  no  sense  of  humans 
being  above  the  other  creatures. 

In  the  aboriginal  scheme  of 
things,  we  humans  don't  stand  out- 
side nature.  We  are  nature,  i.e.  we 
are  part  of  nature,  not  apart  from 
nature.  And  you  can  find  some  of 
these  same  values  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  many  of  his  teachings 
came  from  nature.  He  instructed  his 
disciples  how  to  live  given  their 
dependence  on  nature. 

SM:  Why  do  non-Native  people 
have  trouble  understanding  Native 
people? 


Jacobs:  Native  people  as  a whole 
are  fairly  content  to  just  be.  I guess 
you  could  say  that  they  have  a kind 
of  contemplative  nature  about  them, 
and  non-Native  people  seem  to 
have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
this.  Non-Native  people  can't  seem 
to  feel  good  about  themselves 
unless  they're  doing  something. 
They  have  to  have  an  agenda...  It 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  sit  idle  and  just  be...  One's  value, 
it  seems,  is  wrapped  up  in  what  one 
has  accomplished,  in  what  can  be 
materially  measured. 

For  Native  people,  the  key  is 
relationship.  It's  okay  just  to  be 
present  to  people.  Native  people 
don't  tend  to  dominate  but  rather  to 
listen,  to  respect  other  people's  pres- 
ence. It's  not  so  important  whether 
one  has  accomplished  this  or  done 
that. 

And  so,  one  can  see  here  that 
there  are  two  different  perceptions, 
two  different  behaviour  patterns, 
two  different  value  systems. 

SM:  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a renewal  of  interest  in 
Native  spirituality.  When  and  how 
did  this  happen? 

Jacobs:  In  terms  of  a time  frame,  I 
would  locate  this  development  in 
the  1970s.  The  crisis  of  identity 
among  Indians  has  lead  many  of 
them  to  search  out  what  does  it  mean 
to  be  Indian.  Native  people  were 
struggling  to  discover  who  they 
were.  They  began  to  re-examine  and 
rediscover  their  roots,  their  tradi- 
tions - traditions  such  as  Native 
dances,  symbols,  myths  and  pow- 
wows, etc. 


All  of  this  amounted  to  what 
could  be  called  a "pan-Indian  move- 
ment". Much  of  its  energy  and  ini- 
tiative has  come  from  western 
Canada  where  the  Native  traditions 
have  been  kept  alive.  This  is  because 
tribes  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country  have  traditionally  had  less 
contact  with  western  Christian  soci- 
ety. 

The  first  phase  in  this  process  of 
Native  self-discovery  involved  a 
cultural  search  - a search  for  the 
meaning  behind  these  traditions, 
symbols,  dances,  etc.  But  then  there 
occurred  a shift:  people  began  to 
delve  into  traditional  Native  spiritu- 
ality, into  such  rites  as  the  sweet- 
grass  purification  ceremony,  the 
eagle  feather,  the  pipe  and  others... 

• The  Sweetgrass  Ceremony 
is  a rite  involving  the  burning  of 
sweetgrass  as  a sign  of  cleansing  or 
purification.  The  ceremony  is  being 
performed  more  and  more  because 
it  is  the  least  threatening  of  the  vari- 
ous Native  rites  and  because  more 
and  more  people  have  permission  to 
use  it. 

The  sweetgrass  ceremony  is 
sometimes  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  meetings  and  religious  ser- 
vices. Sometimes  it  is  used  in  much 
the  same  way  that  incense  is  used. 

In  the  context  of  the  Eucharist,  for 
example,  it  can  be  used  to  incense 
the  elements. 

• The  Pipe  is  a very  important 
symbol  in  Native  culture,  almost  the 
equivalent  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment. The  sharing  of  the  pipe 
between  people  is  considered  a very 
sacred  act,  regarded  with  the  same 
respect  as  communion.  And  for 
some  people  in  Native  Christian 
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cept  of  God.  In  the  Native  tradition, 
God  is  neither  male  nor  female.  God 
is  God. 

In  western  Christian  thought,  a 
lot  of  words  and  definitions  and 
creeds  are  used  to  describe  or  define 
the  reality  of  God.  Native  people 
feel  less  compelled  to  define  God. 
God  is  seen  as  more  of  a mystery, 
the  source  of  all  life. 

In  my  perception  there  are  two 
fundamental  qualities  that  charac- 
terize aboriginal  spirituality:  first, 
the  interrelationship  of  all  parts  of 
creation,  and  second,  an  approach 
to  God  that  is  very  genuine,  very 
open,  and  very  personal.  And,  in 
my  view,  this  approach  to  spirituali- 
ty differs  greatly  from  that  of  non- 
Native  people. 

SM:  Could  you  elaborate  upon 
this  second  quality  of  aboriginal 
spirituality,  and  how  it  differs 
from  western  Christian  (or  non- 
Native)  spirituality? 

Jacobs:  When  I think  of  spiritual- 
ity I think  of  how  people  live  and 
how  they  respond  to  different  cir- 
cumstances. Native  spirituality  is  a 
way  of  life.  There's  something  about 
Native  people,  a quality  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe:  life  and  death  and 
God  are  very  real  for  aboriginal 
people.  Their  spiritual  world  is  very 
real. 

Native  people  seem  to  have  an 
ability  to  be  open  to  God  and  to 
experience  God  at  a deeply  personal 


culture,  the  pipe 
has  actually  come 
to  symbolize  Christ. 

For  just  as  Christ  is 
actually  present  in 
the  Eucharist,  so  He  is  present  in  the 
sharing  of  the  pipe. 

• The  Prayer  in  the  Four 
Directions  is  a form  of  intercessory 
prayer  performed  by  the  individual 
who  prays  while  alternately  facing 
each  of  the  four  directions:  east, 
west,  north,  south.  The  pipe  and  the 
sweetgrass  ceremony  are  sometimes 
used  with  this  prayer. 

• The  Eagle  Feather  is  one  of 
the  highest  signs  of  honour  that  one 
can  receive  within  the  Native  com- 
munity. Its  symbolic  power  is  relat- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  eagle  flies 
higher  than  the  other  birds.  The 
feather  therefore  represents  God's 
power,  transcendence  and  strength. 
Sometimes  the  feather  is  passed 
from  person  to  person  in  communi- 
ty gatherings.  It's  also  used  to  fan 
the  fire  of  the  sweetgrass  and  to 
blow  the  smoke.  Clergy  sometimes 
use  the  feather  when  they  give  a 
sermon  or  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 


SM:  Could  you  comment  on 
some  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences you  see  in  the  Christian  and 
Native  traditions?  For  example, 
how  is  God  perceived  in  each  tra- 
dition? 


Jacobs:  In  the  western  Christian 
tradition,  God,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
perceived  largely  as  a father  figure 
who  is  all  powerful.  And  the  whole 
issue  of  morality  is  very  much  tied 
up  with  the  western  Christian  con- 
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Elements  for  a 
Pipe  Ceremony: 
the  sacred  pipe, 
carrying  pouch, 
medicine 
bundles,  tobacco 
role. 


level.  Their  rela- 
tionship to  God  is 
really  quite  emo- 
tional, whereas  I 
find  that  non- 
Native  people  deal  with  God  in  a 
more  analytical  or  intellectual  fash- 
ion. 

What  is  true  for  Native  people  is 
also  true,  in  my  experience,  for 
Third  World  peoples  and  ethnic 
peoples.  These  peoples  tend  to  talk 
more  openly,  directly  and  plainly 
about  how  God  acts  in  their  lives. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  differences  I 
see  between  the  theologies  of  these 
peoples  and  the  theology  of  western 
Christians.  And  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  how  both  groups 
describe  and  live  out  their  theolo- 
gies. 

This  difference  in  depth  between 
the  two  spiritualities  really  became 
clear  to  me  when  I served  as  pastor 
to  both  a Native  and  non-Native 
parish.  In  my  experience.  Native 
people  really  walk  with  God  in  a 
profound  way.  They  know  God  and 
the  reality  of  God  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  share  that  experience, 
including  the  experience  of  their 
own  sinfulness.  But  for  non-Native 
people  the  experience  of  God  seems 
to  be  more  superficial  - they  tend  to 
talk  about  God. 


SM:  If  you  are  correct  in  your 
perception  that  non-Native  spiritu- 
ality tends  to  be  more  superficial, 
what  is  your  guess  as  to  why  this  is 
so? 


Jacobs:  I think  it's  symptomatic 
of  something  lacking  in  western 
culture;  but  it's  difficult  to  pinpoint 
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"The  early  encounter  between  your  traditions  and 
the  European  way  of  life  was  an  event  of  such 
significance  and  change  that  it  profoundly 
influenced  your  collective  life  even  today.  That 
encounter  was  a harsh  and  painful  reality  for  you. 
The  cultural  oppression,  the  injustices,  the 
destruction  of  your  life,  your  traditional  societies 
must  be  acknowleged." 


Indian  Population  of  the  Americas:  1492  and  1992 


to 


Mexico 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  Native  gathering  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  1987 


where  it  stems  from.  As  a whole, 
people  in  this  culture  really  are 
afraid  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
vulnerable,  to  talk  about  feelings. 
People  are  afraid  of  intimacy,  afraid 
of  getting  close  to  others;  and  of 
course  this  fear  of  intimacy  with 
other  people  is  connnected  to  a fear 
of  intimacy  with  God. 

Western  culture  has  lost  its  sense 
of  mystery.  In  this  culture  every- 
thing has  to  be  controlled,  defined, 
measured.  There's  no  room  for  mys- 
tery. And  God  is  mystery! 


SM:  Do  you  see  ways  in  which 
Native  spirituality  can  enrich  non- 
Native  people  (including  non- 
Native  Christians)? 


Jacobs:  1 think  that  non-Native 
spiritual  experience  would  be  much 
more  profound  and  much  more 
enhanced  if  they  could  somehow 
learn  to  share  in  the  depth  of  Native 
people's  spirituality...  For  example, 
an  appreciation  of  the  land  and  the 
sense  of  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
facets  of  creation.  An  important 
Native  value  is  the  idea  of  commu- 
nity, of  living  together,  and  western 
society  really  has  lost  a sense  of 
community. 


SM:  Some  people  argue  that 
Native  spirituality  is  pantheistic 
(worships  nature)  while  Christiani- 
ty is  monotheistic  (worships  one 
God).  Your  comment? 


Jacobs:  This  perception 
reveals  a misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  non-Native 
people.  Some  Christians 
think  that  Native  people 
pray  to  animals,  the  earth, 
plants  and  winds,  etc.  The 
real  truth  is  Native  people 
are  involved  in  a profound  relation- 
ship to  these  elements  of  nature  and 
when  they  pray  they  give  thanks  for 
them.  The  Native  religions  are 
monotheistic  in  that  they  believe  in 
one  God  - the  Great  Spirit  - who 
created  all  things. 
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by  Region  (millions) 
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SM:  What  similarities  do  you 
see  between  these  two  religions  - 
Christianity  and  the  Native  tradi- 
tion? 


ences  between  the  two  religions  are 
related  not  so  much  to  ethical  teach- 
ings but  rather  to  the  cultures  or 
traditions  out  of  which  each  religion 
emerges.  For  example,  the  cultural 
form  of  Christianity  that  the  mis- 
sionaries brought  to  Canada  from 
western  Europe  in  the  17th  century 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  cultural 
values  they  encountered  here 
among  the  Indians. 


Jacobs:  Both  traditions  believe  in 
the  omnipotence  of  God  who  is  the 
source  of  all  life. 

On  a moral  or  ethical  level  there 
are  some  remarkable  similarities 
between  the  two  religions.  The 
notion  of  relationship  is  central  to 
both  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
traditional  Native  teachings. 
Accordingly,  both  religions  share 
common  values:  respect  for  others, 
unconditional  love,  service,  gen- 
erosity, humility  and  forgiveness. 
And  as  I mentioned  earlier,  Jesus 
used  examples  from  nature  to 
demonstrate  how  we  are  to  live 
given  our  dependence  on  nature. 
But  the  major  conflicts  or  differ- 


SM:  You  are  both  a Native  per- 
son and  a Christian.  Could  you 
share  with  us  how  you  struggled 
with  these  two  identities  as  you 
were  growing  up  and  how  this 
struggle  has  evolved  in  your  adult 
years? 


Jacobs:  My  struggle  with  being 
both  Native  and  Christian  has 
always  been  for  me  a struggle  to 
discover  who  I am,  a question  of 
identity...  particularly  during  my 
growing  up  years  when  I went 
through  a painful  struggle  to  accept 
myself  as  an  Indian. 

During  my  teen  years,  I experi- 
enced a lot  of  pain  and  struggle 
about  being  Indian.  This  had  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  a lot  of 


. I 
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tension  between  the  reserve  where  I 
lived  and  the  local  white  communi- 
ty. Also,  on  the  reserve  there  were  a 
lot  of  social  problems  (e.g.  drink- 
ing). Many  people  of  my  generation 
really  had  to  struggle  with  the 
stereotype  of  the  "drunken,  irre- 
sponsible Indian".  I felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  the  environment  I saw 
around  me  and  I really  didn't  want 
to  associate  myself  with  that  at  all. 

So  as  a young  person  I decided 
that  I was  going  to  run  away  from 
all  that  pain.  In  many  ways  I 
blamed  my  own  people  for  the  kind 
of  pain  I was  in.  And  I decided  I 
was  going  to  get  an  education.  That 
was  my  way  of  running  away.  And 


it  was  my  intention  never  to  return 
to  the  reserve. 

SM:  What  about  the  Christian 
part  of  you?  How  did  it  emerge 
during  all  this  turmoil? 

Jacobs:  At  a certain  point  in  my 
growing  up  I made  a deep  personal 
commitment  to  God  to  be  a Chris- 
tian. This  commitment  had  a trans- 
formative effect  upon  me;  it  helped 
me  to  come  to  grips  with  who  I was 
as  a Native  person.  I could,  for 
example,  look  at  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul  or  other  New  Testament  teach- 
ings and  there  learn  that  we  are  all 
children  of  God.  In  this  relationship 


Fossil  Lake  River  near 
Radeli  Ko  (Fort  Good  Hope), 
North  West  Territories. 


with  God,  we  become  equal  sisters 
and  brothers  in  Christ.  As  a Chris- 
tian, then,  I gained  a status  I didn't 
have  as  a Native  person  - a sense  of 
acceptance  and  equality. 

Then,  after  I had  been  ordained 
for  a while,  something  most  inter- 
esting happened.  My  bishop  trans- 
ferred me  back  to  minister  to  my 
home  reserve. 

Theologically,  I now  realize  that  I 
was  being  called  to  go  back  to  that 
community  and  deal  with  the  issues 
I had  run  away  from  - to  be  with 
my  people  and  to  learn  to  accept 
them;  and  in  the  process  to  face  up 
to  my  own  identity  as  an  Indian. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 
When  I finished  my  ministry  on  the 
reserve  a few  years  later,  I left  the 
community  with  a sense  of  having 
been  healed. 

So,  all  this  was  part  of  my  identi- 
ty struggle  - learning  who  I was. 
Later  on  in  my  journey  I began  to  be 
aware  of  the  resurgence  of  tradition- 
al Native  spirituality. 

SM:  What  can  non-Native  peo- 
ple do  to  support  Native  people? 

Jacobs:  First  of  all,  I would  urge 
them  to  learn  to  "walk  with"  Native 
people.  At  certain  times  this  may 
mean  learning  to  become  better 
listeners,  at  other  times  it  may 
involve  an  openness  to  taking  direc- 
tion from  Native  people. 

It's  really  important  to  us  that 
non-Native  people  become  educat- 
ed about  Native  issues.  Solidarity 
from  within  the  non-Native  con- 
stituency is  really  what's  needed  to 
bring  about  change.®® 
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• There  are  444,000  "status"  or 
registered,  Indians  in  Canada  (1.6 
percent  of  the  population)  and 
33,000  Inuit. 

• 593  bands  are  located  on  2,234 
reserves  covering  2.6  million 
hectares,  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  Nova  Scotia;  62  percent  of 
registered  Indians  live  on  reserves. 

• Average  size  of  a band:  700 
people.  Largest  band:  Six  Nations 
of  the  Grand  River,  with  13,000 
members. 

• 59  percent  of  registered 
Indians  are  under  25  years  of  age 
(compared  with  37  percent  of  all 
Canadians). 

• Distribution  of  status  Indians: 
Ontario:  22.3%;  British  Columbia: 
17.2%;  Saskatchewan:  15.6%; 
Manitoba:  14.8%;  Alberta:  12.6%; 
Quebec:  10%;  Atlantic  Region:  4%; 
Northwest  Territories:  2.3%; 

Yukon:  1.1%. 


• As  of  1988,  the  life  expectancy 
for  Indians  was  about  eight  years 
less  than  the  Canadian  average. 
Death  by  suicide  was  2.5  times 
more  common,  death  from  injury 
or  poisoning  four  times  more 
common.  Infant  mortality  was  1.7 
times  the  national  rate. 

• Statistics  show  that  in  some 
native  communities  young  people 
are  killing  themselves  at  4 to  5 
times  the  rate  in  non-native 
communities.  (Globe  & Mail,  May  18/92) 

• Active  Indian  businesses: 
more  than  5,000,  of  which  3,000  are 
located  on  reserves  and  are 
individually  owned. 

• Indian  students  in  Canadian 
universities:  5,800  in  1985-86, 
compared  with  60  in  1960-61. 

• Aboriginal  languages:  53, 
spoken  by  an  estimated  150,000 
people. 


Source:  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs.  Most  figures  are  for  1988. 


Honour  The  Spirit,  Love  The  Land 

White  invaders  saw  native  people  as  godless...  In  fact,  spirituality  in 
most  native  cultures  was  highly  developed.  Indigenous  people  created 
complex  mythologies  which  attempted  to  situate  their  lives  in  the  scheme 
of  creation.  Animals,  insects,  trees  and  even  the  landforms  were  all  infused 
with  the  power  of  the  "Great  Spirit"... 

Europeans  were  keen  to  replace  native  beliefs  with  Christianity. 

They  did  so  with  some  success  but  in  most  cases  indigenous  people  just 
added  Christian  beliefs  and  practices  to  their  own...  Where  traditional 
spirituality  still  survives  it  gives  meaning  to  native  lives  and  provides  a 
barrier  to  the  corrosive  influence  of  materialistic  culture. 

According  to  native  lore  the  land  is  a gift  from  the  creator  which  we 
hold  in  trust  for  future  generations.  Indigenous  people  see  themselves  as 
part  of  a continuum  stretching  from  the  time  of  creation.  No  one,  they  say, 
has  the  right  to  deprive  future  generations  of  their  birthright.  For  most 
indigenous  people  private  ownership  of  land  is  a completely  foreign 
concept. 

Today  native  people  are  organizing  nationally  and  internationally  to 
win  their  rights....  In  the  Third  World  - especially  in  Latin  America  - the 
long  resistance  of  native  people  to  assimilation  could  be  a rallying  point 
for  peasants  and  the  urban  poor  in  their  battle  for  work  and  decent  living 
conditions. 

Native  people  the  world  over  have  seen  treaties  broken, 
communities  destroyed  and  their  lands  and  resources  stolen.  Now  they 
are  demanding  basic  rights...  to  control  their  land  and  resources  in  their 
own  way,  according  to  their  own  needs  and  aspirations... 

Reprinted  from  New  Internationalist,  August  1988  issue. 


Book  Review 
— 

Friends  of  God: 

The  Story  of  the  Early 
Huron  Christians 

By  Bruce  Henry,  S.J. 
Tomiko  Press,  1991 

Reviewed  by  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

This  book  is  a sober,  ardent, 
although  brief  resume  of  the 
first  episode  of  a long  story. 

The  culture  and  religion  of  the 
Huron  nation  is  both  courted 
and  challenged  by  European 
Christianity.  The  book  is 
suitable  reading  for  both 
young  and  old,  Christians  and 
non-Christians.  Its  122  power- 
packed  pages  describe  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
soul  of  a discarded  nation.  The 
reader  is  exposed  to  the 
intimacies  of  the  soul  of 
Chiwatenhwa,  his  family  and 
friends,  as  their  traditions 
come  to  grips  with  the  strange 
'heresy'  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  describes  the  life,  times 
and  traditions  of  both  the 
Huron  nation  and  the  Catholic 
Church  of  over  three  centuries 
ago.  But  it  is  the  intimate 
history  of  the  stature  and 
dignity  of  the  Hurons  that 
overtakes  the  reader. 

The  author,  Bruce  Henry,  is  on  staff 
at  the  Guelph  Centre  of  Spirituality 
in  Guelph,  Ontario.  The  book  is 
being  sold  as  a fundraising  venture 
by  the  Anishinabe  Spiritual 
Centre,  a Jesuit  Retreat  Centre  for 
Native  Canadians,  P.O.  Box  665, 
Espanola,  Out.,  POP  ICO.  Donation 
required:  $10  (includes  postage  and 
handling). 

Also  available  from  Daughters  of 
St.  Paul,  3022  Dufferin  St.,  Toron- 
to, Ont.,  M6B  3T5. 
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By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Two  Feathered  Stumps 


There  are  Indians  of  North  America  who  have  a teaching  about  redemption.  It  is  symbolized  in 
a detail  of  their  creation  story.  The  symbol  is  the  bird.  When  Manitou  created  birds,  they  were  easy  prey 
to  other  creatures.  They  walked  with  difficulty.  To  run  from  danger  was  hopeless.  Their  bodies  were 
flanked  by  two  feathered  stumps,  fruitless  limbs  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  In  the  struggle,  neverthe- 
less, the  birds  soon  discovered  they  could  rise  above  the  others  by  their  feathered  stumps.  The  sky 
alone  limited  them!  None,  however,  could  fly  higher,  nor  faster  than  the  eagle.  People  soon  understood 
that  the  eagle  carried  the  Spirit  of  Manitou,  the  Creator.  Thus  the  poor  downtrodden  birds  became  the 
noblest  of  all  creatures.  They  give  their  flesh  to  house  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator. 

In  time,  strangers  eventually  arrived  on  Turtle  Island.  They  brought  with  them  stories  of  Jesus, 
stories  of  salvation,  liberty,  hope.  Their  sacred  book  is  filled  with  such  stories.  One  of  the  stories  they 
told  went  like  this: 

< — gfB — •— 

t was  an  exciting  day  when  Jesus  proclaimed  his  solemn  purpose. 

Luke  tells  us  about  it  in  his  Gospel  (Chapter  4:16-30). 

Jesus  stood  up  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  was  handed  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  He  unrolled  the  scroll  and  found  the  place  where  it  is  written,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  he  has  chosen  me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  free  the  oppressed  and  announce 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Lord  will  save  his  people."  Jesus  rolled  up  the  scroll,  gave  it 
back  to  the  attendant  and  sat  down.  All  the  people  in  the  synagogue  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him 
as  he  said  to  them,  "This  passage  of  Scripture  has  come  true  today,  as  you  heard  it  being  read." 

The  listeners  leaned  and  cocked  their  heads.  It  was  a dream  of  centuries.  "Could 
Jesus  be  the  Messiah?"  they  thought.  "Why,  he  is  from  Nazareth.  We  know  him.  We  know  he  is 
not  an  angel  of  God,  the  Messiah.  Impossible!"  Jesus  responded  to  their  doubts  by  using  the 
Scriptures.  His  words  insulted  them.  They  roared  with  anger,"'He  deserves  to  die!" 

Dust  and  the  scent  of  humans  enveloped  the  mob.  It  headed  for  the  killing 
grounds  - a cliff  nearby.  Like  hyenas  savouring  a victim,  the  mob  pushed,  pulled,  cursed,  poked 
and  kicked.  Its  victim  was  Jesus.  He  prayed  the  prayer  of  the  powerless.  In  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  he  slipped  away  to  safety.  He  thought  about  the  poor,  the  captives,  the  blind,  the  down- 
trodden. He  thought  about  the  year  of  favour.  How  will  it  take  place? 

t — rsflsi — *— ► 

The  strangers  who  told  these  stories  to  the  Indians  were  not  blind  to  the  power  they  had  over  these 
peoples.  The  Indians,  like  the  birds  at  creation,  were  forced  into  an  outrageous  struggle  for  survival. 
Poor,  downtrodden  and  captives  in  their  native  lands,  they  could  only  submit  to  rejection  and  indigni- 
ty. They  stored  their  creation  account  in  the  attic  of  tradition.  Many  accepted  the  prophecy  of  the 
Saviour,  Jesus.  They  said  that  themselves  and  Jesus  were  as  the  birds  with  two  feathered  stumps. 
Together  they  would  reach  the  sky.  Others  could  not  reconcile  the  words  of  the  strangers  with  their 
conduct. 

The  Creator  Spirit  hovers  over  its  handiwork.  May  its  will  be  done.  May  the  poor  hear  the  good 
news,  the  captives  be  liberated,  the  blind  see,  the  oppressed  be  free,  the  time  of  redemption  come.  May 
the  birds  learn  to  fly  again. 

Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  is  involved  in  Native  ministry  in  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan. 
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Grandfather,  look  at  our  brokenness 

N^ow  we  must  put  the  sanctity  of  life  as  the  most 
sacred  principle  of  power,  and  renounce  the  awesome 
might  of  materialism. 

We  know  that  in  all  creation,  only  the  family  of  man 
has  strayed  from  the  sacred  way. 

We  know  that  we  are  the  ones  who  are  divided 
and  we  are  the  ones  who  must  come  back  together, 
to  worship  and  walk  in  a sacred  way,  that  by  our 
affirmation  we  may  heal  the  earth  and  heal  each  other. 

2N J ow  we  must  affirm  life  for  all  that  is  living  or 
face  death  in  a final  desecration  with  no  reprieve. 

We  hear  the  screams  of  those  who  die  for  want  of 
food,  and  whose  humanity  is  aborted  and  prevented. 

Grandfather,  the  sacred  one, 

we  know  that  unless  we  love  and  have  compassion 
the  healing  cannot  come. 

Grandfather,  teach  us  how  to  heal  our  brokenness. 

Art  Solomon 

An  Ojibzvay  spiritual  leader  from  Ontario,  Canada 
World  Council  of  Churches  meeting,  February  1983 


By  Joseph  Meehan 


Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  is  a married 
deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  and  a former  novice  with 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  Native  Ministry.  A co-work- 
er,  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joseph  Cur- 
cio,  asked  him  to  write  the  following 
article  for  Scarboro  Missions. 

our  years  ago  I moved  to 
North  Battleford, 
Saskatchewan,  to  teach 
school,  and  so  began  a teaching 
assignment  that  would  change  the 
direction  of  my  life.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  students  were  of  native 
heritage.  I felt  that  I had  to  learn 
more  about  their  culture  so  that  I 
could  understand  them  better.  I 
began,  therefore,  to  ask 
questions  about  their  cul- 
ture and  to  learn  a few 
words  in  their  language. 

After  a year  of  probing,  I 
received  a call  from  an 
elder.  He  said,  "We  have 
been  talking  about  you 
and  have  decided  that 
since  you  are  interested  in 
our  children  and  teach 
them,  we  should  help  you 
any  way  we  can." 

He  began  by  coming  to  our 
school  for  a pipe  ceremony.  I 
thought  this  would  be  a simple, 
short  ceremony.  It  was,  instead,  an 
event.  It  lasted  all  afternoon.  About 
50  adults  arrived.  Among  them 
were  several  elders.  Four  of  them 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
Sacred  Pipe.  They  brought  Native 
bannock,  blueberries,  fruit,  cookies 
and  of  course,  tea.  They  invited  the 
principal,  two  students  and  me  into 
their  circle  to  smoke  the  Sacred 
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Pipe.  We  then  feasted  together  on 
the  food  they  had  brought.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  elder  Robert,  who 
had  first  called  me,  invited  my  wife 
Rena  and  me  to  participate  in  a 
'Sweat'  ceremony.  His  whole  family 
would  join  us.  It  was  scheduled  for 
the  following  Sunday.  I was  thrilled 
and  accepted,  although  I knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  Sweat  lodge 
ceremony. 

Unaware  of  Indian  time,  I arrived 
at  noon  since  the  ceremony  would 
begin  "in  the  afternoon."  My  hosts 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  but  quite 
later  than  noon  hour.  Only  then  did 
the  preparations  begin.  When  they 
began  to  arrive,  I joined  them  in  the 
search  for  wood  to  light  the  sacred 


fire  and  for  rocks  that  were  to  be 
heated  in  it.  After  praying  and 
thanking  the  Creator  for  the  wood 
and  stones,  they  were  loaded  into  a 
truck  and  taken  to  the  Sweat  lodge. 

My  eyes  were  riveted  on  every 
detail  of  the  procedure  that 
followed.  The  men  carefully  laid  the 
logs  and  rocks  together  in  a pile 
about  four  feet  square  and  three  feet 
high.  Tobacco  was  placed  into  the 
pile  on  the  four  sides  in  recognition 
of  the  four  directions.  Then  the  fire 


was  lit.  The  rocks  were  about  one 
foot  in  diameter.  There  were  about 
28  of  them.  They  were  buried  in  a 
sea  of  hot  flames  for  about  two 
hours. 

The  carriers  of  the  Sacred  Pipe 
assembled  before  their  small  earth- 
en altar  and  smudged  themselves. 
This  is  a ceremony  to  purify  oneself 
from  evil  and  disharmony.  The 
ritual  is  made  up  of  burning  sweet- 
grass  with  a flame  of  embers  and 
using  your  hands  to  direct  the 
smoke  towards  yourself.  The  Plains 
Indians  find  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
sweetgrass  familiar.  Similarly, 
elderly  Catholics  remember  the 
odour  of  incense  at  High  Mass. 

The  carriers  of  the  Sacred  Pipe 
then  filled  their  pipes. 
Calm,  reverence  and  dig- 
nity prevailed  over  every 
detail.  The  respect  for  the 
Creator  and  all  creation 
was  evident.  They  showed 
a love  and  respect  for  their 
faith  rarely  seen 
elsewhere. 

Finally,  they  were 
ready  to  begin.  I stripped 
to  a pair  of  cut-off  jeans. 
My  guide  led  me  to  a 
small,  dome-shaped  tent.  It  was  the 
Sweat  lodge.  The  frame  was  shaped 
by  bent  willow  saplings  tied  into 
place.  Over  this  cage-like  structure 
were  placed  layers  of  canvass  and 
blankets.  The  effect  was  total  dark- 
ness within.  I smudged  myself  with 
the  smoke  of  smoldering  sweetgrass 
as  I stood  before  the  lodge.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  sincerity  and  com- 
mitment as  I entered  this  dark 
abode.  There  were  about  20  people 
with  me.  We  found  our  sitting  space 


I sat  there  that  day  with  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  this  region  of  the  country. 

I experienced  the  love  of  God, 
respect  and  acceptance  from  them. 

I felt  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  a whole  new  dimension." 
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Reconciliation 
in  a loving 
community 


as  best  we  could,  thus  lining  the 
base  of  the  circular  wall.  A pit  had 
been  made  in  the  ground  at  the 
centre  of  our  circle.  In  the  pit  were 
about  seven  of  the  rocks  we  had 
gathered,  red  hot.  The  Sacred  Pipes 
were  passed  into  the  lodge.  The 
leader  offered  prayers  for  my  stu- 
dents, for  Rena,  me,  and  for  all  of  us 
present.  Then  they  lit  the  Pipes  and 
passed  each  of  them  around  the 
circle  four  times.  Each  of  us  smoked 
each  Pipe  as  it  was  passed  into  our 
hands.  The  Pipes  were  then  placed 
back  on  the  altar  outside.  The  folded 
layers  of  blankets  and  canvass  were 
suddenly  closed  over  the  entrance 
and  we  were  immersed  in  total 
darkness.  It  gave  me  the  sensation 
of  being  alone  with  my  God. 

Then  the  leaders  began  to  sing  in 
Cree  as  they  put  cold  water  on  the 
rocks.  They  sang  four  songs  and  by 
then  it  was  hard  to  breathe.  The 
heat  was  oppressive. 

The  entrance  was  now  opened 
again.  I was  genuinely  thrilled  to 
see  daylight.  I felt  like  a cooked 
lobster.  Permission  was  granted  me 
to  go  out.  I crawled  and  stretched 
on  the  grass.  A man  brought  me  a 
drink  of  water  and  visited  with  me. 

It  was  then  that  an  eagle  began  to 
circle  the  sky  over  the  lodge!  This  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes.  Everyone 
present  sensed  the  nearness  of  the 
Great  Spirit  of  God.  In  response,  the 
elders  placed  sweetgrass  in  the  fire 
as  they  prayed  a prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Creator  for  coming  to 
visit  them  and  bless  their  'sweat' 
with  His  presence  in  the  eagle.  I was 
filled  with  wonder.  When  was  the 
last  time  I personally  felt  God  pre- 
sent in  such  a tangible  way?  It  is  a 


moment  in  my  life  I shall  never 
forget.  I regretted  how  routine  and 
meaningless  my  own  faith  was  in 
the  past. 

We  then  returned  to  the  lodge  for 
the  three  remaining  rounds.  The 
most  impressive  moment  for  me 
occurred  between  the  third  and 
fourth  round,  when  the  communion 
of  blueberries  and  tea  was  shared. 
They  began  this  by  praying  for 
friends  and  family  who  were  sick  or 
suffering  from  alcohol  addiction. 
They  prayed  again  for  me  and  my 
students.  Many  seated  in  the  circle 
wept  openly  as  they  prayed  for  their 
loved  ones.  We  then  began  to  offer 
advice  and  support  to  one  another. 
Many  of  those  present,  being  among 
friends,  asked  each  other's  forgive- 
ness for  offenses  committed  since 
they  last  prayed  together.  This  blew 
me  away.  I had  never  before  seen 
such  honesty,  humility  and  sinceri- 
ty. I sat,  slack-jawed  as  I gaped  at 
this  expression  of  love  and  reconcili- 
ation that  came  so  genuinely  from 
their  hearts.  This  was,  truly,  a "kiss 
of  peace"! 

The  fourth  and  final  round  began 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  tent  covers 
to  seal  off  the  entrance.  The  proce- 
dure of  this  round  was  similar.  At 
the  end,  we  sat  on  the  floor  in  a 


house  nearby  and  shared  a meal 
together.  I have  made  many  'sweats' 
since  then,  but  I shall  never  forget 
the  impact  of  this  first  one.  I often 
reflect  how  I sat  there  that  day  with 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  this  region 
of  the  country.  I experienced  the 
love  of  God,  respect  and  acceptance 
from  them.  I felt  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  a whole  new  dimension. 

" Blessed 

are  the  poor 

in  spirit , 

for  theirs 

is  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven!" 

Since  that  day,  I have  worked  to 
reconcile  my  world  to  theirs  so  that 
the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  John's  Gospel 
will  come  about  - that  we  might  all 
be  one.  In  that  way,  the  wedge  that 
history  drove  between  us  may  be 
overcome  by  the  love  of  God,  that 
love  that  I surely  experienced  the 
day  of  my  first  'sweat'. °° 
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On  The  Other  Side 
Of  The  Cleansing  River 


Lingkayong  Lagingling  (L)  with  members  of  his  tribal  village,  Philippines. 


would  like  to  introduce  you 
to  Lingkayong  Lagingling, 
a Manobo  tribal  man  who 
lived  in  the  village  of  Opis,  San 
Fernando,  Bukidnon,  in  the 
Philippines.  Danny  Gillis,  Helen 
Harrington-Gaspar  and  I lived  in 
that  village  from  1985  to  1987.  He 
was  a very  special  friend  of  ours. 

His  musical  sounding  name  rings  of 
the  beautiful  character  of  the  man. 

Lingkayong  was  a man  of  his 
time,  his  place,  his  culture.  He  was  a 
man  loved  by  God  and  loved  by 
everyone  who  knew  him. 

As  a young  man  during  the 
Second  World  War,  he  had  been 
forced  to  work  for  the  Japanese  who 
were  occupying  the  country.  During 
the  next  few  decades  the  lowland 
Christians  invaded  the  tribal 
territory  looking  for  land,  following 
the  roads  of  the  logging  companies. 
Lingkayong  was  one  of  the  least 
influenced  by  the  culture  of  the 
lowlanders.  He  would  tell  us  stories 
about  how  things  used  to  be,  and  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  way 
things  should  continue  to  be.  He 
always  had  a beautiful  smile.  He 
visited  us  often  during  the  evening 
hours  and  was  always  willing  to 
answer  the  questions  we  asked  him. 
He  knew  who  he  was  and  was 
proud  of  his  heritage. 

One  evening,  with  most  of  his 
children  present,  he  told  us  the 
story  of  how  he  was  forced  to  marry 
his  wife.  His  parents  had  him 
locked  inside  a hut  while  they  were 
negotiating  with  the  parents  of  his 
bride-to-be.  He  had  tried  to  escape 
by  pushing  himself  through  the 
thatched  roof,  but  they  caught  him 
by  the  legs  and  pulled  him  back 
down. 


He  laughed  as  he  reenacted  this 
event,  and  we  laughed  with  him. 

We  asked  him  if  he  felt  any 
resentment  for  having  been  forced 
to  get  married.  "Oh  no,"  he  said  as 
he  smiled,  "that's  the  way  things 
were.  I learned  to  love  my  wife  and 
(gesturing  with  a sweeping  hand 
towards  his  children)  look  at  the 
beautiful  children  that  we  have." 

Every  morning  Lingkayong 
would  be  up  early  working  in  his 
little  plot  of  land.  When  the  sun  got 
too  hot,  he  would  rest.  When  things 
were  under  control  in  his  plot  of 
land  he  would  do  some  hunting  and 
gathering  as  his  ancestors  had  done. 

One  day  Lingkayong  came  back 
to  the  village  with  "a  call  for  the 
hunt."  He  had  seen  about  five  wild 
pigs  come  out  of  the  forest  and  they 
were  in  some  tall  grass  a few 
kilometres  away.  He  had  slashed 
and  trampled  the  grass  in  a huge 


circle  around  them.  The  human 
scent  would  keep  them  in  the  circle 
overnight. 

The  next  morning  about  20  men, 
women  and  children  made  a corral 
of  small  trees  and  branches  tied 
together  with  strips  of  bark.  The 
corral  was  'cup-shaped'  and  built  at 
the  bottom  of  the  circle  which  was 
on  a hillside.  Then  they  drove  the 
pigs  into  the  corral.  The  biggest  one 
managed  to  crash  through  the  fence; 
three  were  able  to  scamper  back 
through  the  human  battle  line 
which  was  armed  with  spears  and 
ugpits  (machetes),  but  one  was  felled 
by  Emilio,  Lingkayong's  youngest 
son. 

Of  God  And  Spirits 

One  evening  I asked  Lingkayong 
what  was  his  belief  with  regard  to 
God  and  spirits.  He  said  that  all 
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Danny  Gillis 


By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


people  have  two  spirits,  the  gimokod 
is  a good  spirit  which  animates  the 
body.  The  second  spirit  is  the  angkal. 
It  follows  you  like  a shadow  here  on 
earth  and  can  get  you  into  trouble. 

"What  happens  after  you  die?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  the  angkal  stays  behind,"  he 
said,  "but  the  gimokod,  the  good 
spirit,  crosses  a cleansing  river  and 
goes  back  to  the  Magbabaye  (the  one 
who  wills  - God)." 

"Why  does  the  gimokod  have  to 
cross  the  cleansing  river?" 

"Because  we  are  sinners  and  we 
need  to  be  cleansed,"  was  his  reply. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'going  to 
God'?  Will  you  lose  your  identity  or 
will  you  continue  being 
Lingkayong?"  (I  was  trying  to  find 
out  if  he  believed  in  a resurrection.) 

"Well,"  he  said,  "every  morning 
when  I wake  up,  I thank  the 
Magbabaye  for  giving  me  another  day 
to  live."  He  was  pensive  for  a while 
and  then  said,  "If  the  Magbabaye 
wants  to  give  me  more  life  after  my 
gimokod  crosses  the  cleansing  river, 
that  is  fine  with  me." 

Lingkayong  seemed  to 
understand  that  life  here  on  earth  is 
pure  gift.  If  we  are  given  life  after 
death,  that  is  pure  gift  also.  We 
cannot  merit  it. 

St.  Bernard  once  said  while 
talking  about  mercy  and  merit,  that 
"God's  mercy  is  my  merit."  It  seems 
that  Lingkayong  shared  an 
understanding  of  this  profound 
statement. 

Lingkayong  Lagingling  died  a 
few  years  ago.  I feel  privileged  to 
have  known  him.  I feel  certain  that 
he  is  with  his  Magbabaye  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cleansing  river. °° 


A Process  Of  The  Heart  - C.  Gervais,  SFM 

In  trying  to  evangelize  the  non-Christian,  I think  it  is  scandalous  how  we 
Christians  present  different  faces  of  God.  Those  who  are  eager  to  get  to 
know  the  God  of  Christianity  are  confused  and  ask.  Which  is  the  true  Chris- 
tian religion? 

I believe  that  the  most  beautiful  truth  portrayed  in  the  gospels  is  that 
Christianity  is  not  an  ideology;  that  God  does  not  favour  one  nation  over 
another.  God  does  not  allow  any  individual  to  get  lost  in  a general  love  of 
humankind.  God  loves  each  one  of  us  as  unique  and  special  individuals. 
Religion  should  not  only  be  an  exercise  of  the  head  but  also,  and  I think 
more  importantly,  a process  of  the  heart. 

" Love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you " ( John  15:12) 

” See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another... 

By  this  all  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples, 
if  you  have  love  for  one  another " (John  13:35). 

Children  learn  of  God's  love  for  them  through  the  love  of  their  parents 
and  other  experiences  of  true  love  in  their  lives.  Peoples  throughout  the 
world  have  learned  and  will  continue  to  learn  of  God's  love  more  through  a 
theology  of  the  heart  than  a theology  of  the  head. 


Tribal  Filipinos 

Approximately  6.5  million  members  of  indigenous  communities  live  in  the 
remote  interiors  of  Luzon,  Mindanao  and  some  islands  of  Visayas,  comprising 
over  40  ethnolinguistic  groups  each  with  a distinct  language  and  culture. 

Historically,  they  were  least  influenced  by  Christianity  and  Hispanization. 
Neither  were  they  Islamized.  They  either  withdrew  to  the  hinterlands  or  stood 
their  ground  successfully.  They  continued  to  live  in  relatively  isolated,  self- 
sufficient  communities  at  a time  when  most  lowland  communities  had  already 
been  integrated  into  a single  colony  under  Spain.  They  were  able  to  preserve 
the  culture  and  way  of  life  of  their  "ethnos"  or  "tribe". 

Since  the  start  of  American  colonial  rule,  the  forces  of  market  economy  and 
central  government  have  caught  up  with  them.  Lowlanders,  backed  by  state 
legislations,  seized  communal  lands  and  eroded  tribal  self-sufficiency  in  the 
process.  Western  cultural  influences  also  undermined  tribal  ways  of  life. 

The  1970s  saw  greater  land  pressure  stemming  from  an  economy  that  is 
increasingly  foreign-dominated  and  export-oriented.  Since  they  occupy  areas 
rich  with  natural  resources,  Tribal  Filipinos  are  besieged  by  a growing  number 
of  foreign  and  local  corporations  engaged  in  mining,  logging,  plantations  and 
other  export  industries.  To  support  these  industries,  past  and  present  govern- 
ments have  constructed  massive  dams  and  other  foreign-funded  projects. 

The  military  too  has  joined  in  the  onslaught,  forcibly  relocating  tens  of 
thousands  of  Tribal  Filipinos  comprising  whole  communities,  in  an  attempt  to 
counteract  the  growing  resistance  in  the  upland  areas. 

These  attacks  are  directed  against  their  ancestral  lands.  The  complete  loss  of 
these  lands  would  mean  the  loss  of  their  identity  as  distinct  peoples.  The  ques- 
tion of  survival,  therefore,  is  now  at  stake  for  Tribal  Filipinos.  The  remaining 
links  with  their  ancestral  past  are  being  destroyed  for  good. 

(Excerpted  from  "Struggle  Against  Development  Aggression  - Tribal  Filipinos  & Ancestral 
Domain ",  A Talmk  publication  (1990). 

One  of  many  groups  and  organizations  focusing  on  indigenous  concerns  is 
KAMP,  the  National  Federation  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  Philippines,  com- 
posed of  nine  indigenous  peoples'  organizations  based  throughout  the  count  n/.  For 
further  information  write  them  at  KAMP,  National  Secretariat,  P.O.  Box  10125, 
Main,  Quezon  City,  Philippines. 
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Refused  To  See 


A Lenten  Reflection  - Part  II 


£^ohn's  narration  of 
the  events  leading 
up  to  Holy  Week 
unfolds  the  opposition 
between  the  world  and 
the  One  sent  from  the 
Father:  "He  was  in  the 
world  that  had  its  being 
through  him,  and  the 
world  did  not  recognize 
him...  and  his  own  people 
did  not  accept  him"  (John 
1:10-11). 

The  appeal  and  rap- 
port that  Jesus  was  engen- 
dering among  the  people 
was  a grave  concern  to 
the  authorities  and  pro- 
voked among  them  rival- 
ry, jealousy  and  bad  will. 

All  feared  for  their  posi- 
tions and  privileged  sta- 
tus, especially  those  who 
benefitted  from  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the 
Temple  through  the  sale 
of  sacrificial  animals,  as 
for  example,  the  house 
and  family  of  Annas. 

Religious  extremism, 
the  will  to  control  others 
(power)  and  the  desire  to 
maintain  guaranteed 
privileges  were  the  underlying  motives  which  united 
Jesus’  enemies  - though  divided  among  themselves  - 
against  him  according  to  the  gospel  accounts.  However, 
the  common  people,  John  makes  clear,  were  uncertain, 
confused  and  divided  in  their  opinions  (John  7:12-13;  43-44). 
Their  earlier  spontaneous  enthusiasm  to  proclaim  Jesus 
king,  aroused  by  his  miracles,  dissipated  into  timidity 
and  wavering:  "People  stood  in  groups  whispering  about 
him.  Some  said,  ’He  is  a good  man,’  others,  ’No,  he  is 
leading  the  people  astray.’  Yet  no  one  spoke  about  him 
openly  for  fear  of  the  Jews"  (John  7:12).  Several  people  said: 
"Surely  he  must  be  the  prophet,  and  some  said,  ’He  is  the 


Christ,’  but  others  said, 
’Would  the  Christ  be 
from  Galilee?  Does  not 
the  Scripture  say  that  the 
Christ  must  be  descend- 
ed from  David  and  come 
from  the  town  of  Bethle- 
hem?’ So  the  people  could 
not  agree  about  him"  (John 
7:40-44). 

When  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  for  his  last 
Passover  Feast,  a great 
multitude,  amazed  by 
the  news  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  went  out  to 
meet  him  and  accompa- 
ny him  into  the  city 
shouting  "Hosanna!"  (John 
12:9-19).  Yet  when  Jesus 
was  arrested  and  held 
incommunicado  they 
raised  no  public  protest; 
perplexed  and  now 
silent,  they  disappeared, 
intimidated  by  the 
authorities.  Just  as  the 
religious  and  civil  lead- 
ers who  contrive  to  put 
Jesus  to  death  represent 
at  the  same  time  all  peo- 
ple who  resist  God,  so 
also  the  common  people 
who  so  eagerly  acclaimed  him  and  then  deserted  him 
represent  all  peoples'  complicity  in  crime. 

The  apostles,  too,  represent  a dimension  of  the  world. 
Even  they  disavowed  and  rebuffed  Jesus  at  his  most  pro- 
found and  radical  affirmations:  "After  hearing  it  many  of 
his  followers  said,  'This  is  intolerable  language.  How 
could  anyone  accept  it?'"  (John  6:60).  When  Jesus  was  about 
to  face  almost  certain  death  by  going  back  into  Judea, 
Thomas  said  to  the  other  disciples:  "Let  us  go  too,  and  die 
with  him"  (John  11:16);  but  when  Jesus  was  actually  seized 
all  except  two  of  the  disciples  fled,  and  of  these  two  Peter 
later  denied  him  out  of  fear. 
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"He  was  in  tmi:  world  that  had  its  being  through  him, 

AND  THE  WORLD  DID  NOT  RECOGNIZE  HIM... 

AND  HIS  OWN  PEOPLE  DID  NOT  ACCEPT  HIM"  (John  1:10-11). 


What  was  the  reason  for  the  world's  incomprehension, 
its  failure  to  recognize  Jesus,  the  One  sent  from  God? 

Why  did  the  Jews  - who  in  John's  gospel  symbolize  all 
peoples  of  the  world  - reject  Jesus?  Those  who  are  open 
to  light  and  truth  recognize  themselves  in  Jesus  and  go  to 
him,  while  those  who  lack  openness  find  Jesus  alien  and 
disconcerting.  The  world,  lacking  love  and  unable  to 
communicate  love  is  unable  to  recognize  Jesus  (John  3:20-21). 
The  world,  in  fact,  is  the  complete  opposite  of  the  Son:  it 
lives  for  itself  and  seeks  its  salvation  in  itself;  and  so  it  is 
lost  in  its  own  despair  (John  3:6-8;  3:31-36). 

John  proceeds  to  contrast  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
way  of  the  world:  "Jesus  went  on:  'You  are  from  below;  I 
am  from  above.  You  are  of  this  world;  I am  not  of  this 
world.'"  (John  8:23).  The  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  at  face 
value.  Jesus  is  not  referring  to  separate  places  of  origin, 
but  to  antagonistic  ways  of  being.  To  belong  to  the  world 
is  to  be  the  devil's  offspring,  i.e.  share  his  intent,  and  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  the  devil  is  death  and  brings  death  by 
means  of  lies  (cf.  John  8:42-47). 

Rejecting  The  Truth 

Whoever  belongs  to  the  world  also  lies  in  that  they 
reject  the  truth,  and  rejecting  the  truth  makes  one  a death- 
bearer,  indirectly  if  not  directly.  The  gospel  of  John  points 
out  how  a person  may  in  reality  be  responsible  for  caus- 
ing despair  and  death  without  being  the  immediate  agent 
of  death. 

The  opposition  between  Jesus  and  the  world  is  a per- 
manent reality  of  human  life  (cf.  John  15:18-21).  It  is  only  the 
mission  of  the  Son,  Jesus,  that  makes  the  "world"  con- 
scious of  what  it  is,  that  is,  of  being  antagonistic  to  God 
who  is  truth,  light  and  life.  Jesus'  persecution  and  death  is 
prolonged  in  the  life  of  his  disciples.  Those  who  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  presence  and  the  way  of  the  risen  Christ 
reveal  by  contrast  the  evil  of  the  world  and,  like  Jesus, 
provoke  crisis  and  division  among  people  and  walk  the 
way  of  all  the  prophets. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  "world"  which  is 
the  antagonist  of  mission,  does  not  connote  a predestined 
group  of  people.  No  one  belongs  to  this  world  by  inher- 
ent status  or  nature.  People  can  convert  from  the  spirit  of 
the  world  to  become  disciples  and  vice  versa.  The  mission 
of  the  Son  does  not  presuppose  that  people  are  separated 
into  good  and  evil.  What  mission  does  is  manifest  life  and 


love.  It  reveals  by  contrast  what  brings  hatred  and  death 
and  is  evil.  By  placing  us  in  a crisis,  it  obliges  us  to  take  a 
stand  and  to  choose  between  the  two. 

"If  I had  not  come, 

if  I had  not  spoken  to  them, 

they  would  have  been  blameless; 

but  as  it  is  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin... 

If  I had  not  performed  such  works  among  them 

as  no  one  else  has  ever  done 

they  would  not  be  guilty  of  sin; 

but  as  it  is,  they  have  seen  all  this, 

and  still  they  hate  both  me  and  my  Father" 

(John  15:22-24) 

The  Choice  Is  Ours 

The  mission  of  Jesus  is  not  to  reject  this  world,  to  con- 
demn it,  to  proclaim  God’s  judgement  nor  to  anticipate  it 
in  rapture  or  ritual.  It  is  to  free  the  world  from  its  unbelief 
and  unwillingness  to  believe  in  God,  from  its  lie,  its  intol- 
erance and  unjust  dealings  and  from  its  will  to  engage  in 
violence,  war  and  death. 

It  is  to  save  the  world  by  setting  before  it  what  brings 
life  and  death  to  people  and  requiring  us  to  choose 
between  them.  What  mission  does,  in  other  words,  is 
mandate  our  choice  between  good  and  evil. 

"See  I set  before  you  life  and  prosperity, 
death  and  disaster...  Choose  life,  then...." 

(Deuteronomy  30:15,19). 

The  mission  of  Jesus  begins  at  a point  beyond  any 
culture  - God's  love  - and  its  purpose  is  to  communicate 
this  love  to  people  beyond  all  their  defensive  systems, 
completely  disarmed  and  open  to  one  another.  This  was 
Jesus'  mission,  John  emphasizes,  and  in  carrying  it  out  he 
became  authentically  human.  Those  who  follow  Jesus  trv 
to  characterize  and  reveal  his  work  in  the  concrete  condi- 
tions and  situations  of  life.°° 
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Assembly 

In  The  Amazon  Steppes 


■ eople  were  already  arrang- 
ing their  scant  belongings 
and  clambering  up  into  the 
wooden  box  of  the  four-ton 
Swiss  truck  of  World  War  II  vintage 
as  I was  arriving  in  Boa  Vista  do  Rio 
Branco,  capital  of  the  federal  territo- 
ry in  Brazil  known  more  recently  as 
Roraima.  It  was  January  19, 1977, 
and  we  were  going  to  a meeting  of 
chefes  indigenas  (indigenous  leaders). 
The  place  of  the  meeting  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Yanonami  (a  name 
meaning  "real,  strong,  or  brave  peo- 
ple") beyond  the  Uraricoera  River. 
From  Boa  Vista  it  must  have  been  a 
journey  of  five  or  six  hours  through 
the  savannahs  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Serras  where  the  trade  winds  blow 
the  grasses  and  the  passarao  (great 
white  bird)  flies. 

Indigenous  leaders,  chiefs  (tux- 
auas),  sub-chiefs  (caciques),  or  their 
representatives  were  gathering  for 
their  first  territory-wide  assembly  of 
chiefs.  Motivated  initially  by  CIMI, 
the  Brazilian  Bishops'  Missionary 
Council  for  Indigenous  People,  the 
indigenous  leaders  fully  adopted  the 
idea  and  came  of  their  own  desire. 
There  were  Uapixhanas, 

Tauarepang,  Yanonami,  Warami, 
Macuxi,  Canuani  and  perhaps 
Maraoachita,  and  I believe  some 
Wai-Wai  from  the  borders  of 
Guyana. 

It  was  the  most  pleasant  meeting 
you  could  ever  imagine  in  terms  of 
social  and  cultural  sharing;  and  a 
deep  joy  and  delight  it  was  to  eat  our 
meals  under  the  trees  on  the  fringe 
of  the  campos  gerais  (steppes),  to 
bathe  and  swim  in  the  cool,  limpid 
stream  that  flows  from  the 
Pacaraima-Parima  foothills.  It  was  a 
place  where  human  impact  on  the 
environment  was  minimal. 

Egydio  Schwade  and  Tomas  Bal- 


duino  (both  of  CIMI  - National) 
were  there,  along  with  the  bishop 
and  priests  of  the  Consolata  Fathers 
of  Roraima  who  work  among  indige- 
nous people.  Pedro  Casaldaliga, 
bishop  of  Sao  Felix  de  Araguaia, 
always  walked  in  solidarity  with  us. 
Before  the  meeting  began,  members 
of  CIMI  met  with  the  pastoral  agents 
of  the  region  recommending  a pro- 
found focus  on  listening  to  the  depoi- 
mentos  (personal  testimony)  that 
might  be  related  by  the  indigenous 
representatives  themselves. 

As  each  one  spoke  relating  their 
struggles  and  afflictions,  animated 
and  buoyed  by  each  other's  sharing, 
a closer  friendship  and  kinship  was 
growing  among  them.  A spirit  of  real 
solidarity  shimmered  in  the  very  air 
around  us!  They  were  sharing  more 
deeply  the  life  they  were  enduring 
and  identifying  what  was  destroying 
their  lives  and  afflicting  all  the  tribal 
groups. 

• "The  cattle  ranchers  are  taking  over 
our  land  more  and  more.  They  just  put 
up  a fence  cutting  off  more  of  our  land  - 
the  land  we  always  shared  in  common  - 
taking  it  away  from  us." 

• "The  ranchers'  cattle  come  into  our 
land  and  eat  our  crops  and  destroy  many 
plants.  We  can't  afford  to  buy  wire  to 
fence  off  our  fields,  and  wood  is  very 
scarce  in  this  region." 

• "The  ranchers  who  live  all  around 
us  have  fenced  off  even  the  road  we  have 
always  used  that  leads  to  the  settlements 
outside.  Now  we  are  shut  off  from  the 
main  road  which  we  need  to  transport 
our  produce  and  other  necessary  sup- 
plies." 

• "A  group  of  us  went  to  talk  with  the 
chief  of  FUNA1  (the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Indian)  and  we  don't  get  to  see 
him.  They  tell  us  that  he  is  out,  or  some- 
times away  visiting  the  home  of  a ranch- 
owner." 


• "We  tried  many  times  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  chief  of  Funai  to  deal 
with  these  land  problems,  but  we  are 
never  able  to  talk  to  him  on  the  question 
of  the  cattle  ranchers  invading  our  lands 
- the  biggest  thing  which  causes  all  this 
affliction,  desperation,  and  wrong  to  us." 

At  the  Assembly  they  identified 
by  consensus  the  major  problems 
that  all  the  tribes  faced:  the  unrelent- 
ing invasion  of  their  lands  and 
destruction  of  crops  and  resources 
by  the  surrounding  "civilized”  popu- 
lation - mostly  cattle  ranchers  and 
merchants.  These  lands,  once  so 
extensive,  pristine  and  ample  for 
their  survival,  are  now  being 
reduced  to  fragmented  islands  in  a 
vast  sea  of  cattle  herds  and  ranch 
land. 

For  the  ranch  owner  the  politics  of 
land  claim  is  arbitrary,  swift  and 
simple:  To  establish  one's  legal 
claim,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fence 
off  the  desired  area  with  barbed 
wire.  Pronto!  Such  a privilege  was 
invoked  by  and  accorded  to  only 
ranch  owners  and  merchants  and 
other  well-placed  society  members. 
The  dominant  society  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  indigenous  peoples'  tradi- 
tional right  of  possession  and  use  of 
lands  from  time  immemorial.  Nor 
were  the  indigenous  ever  asked  to 
set  out  the  boundaries  of  their  lands, 
nor  consulted  or  heard  so  that  they 
could  relate  how  far  their  lands 
extended. 

The  indigenous  tribes  of  Roraima, 
caught  in  the  wake  of  internal  colo- 
nialism with  its  savage  and  precipi- 
tous land  grab,  talked  of  their  strug- 
gles to  retain  some  land  on  which 
they  might  sustain  a meagre  subsis- 
tence. But  they  talked,  too,  of  their 
journeys  and  migrations,  of  some  of 
the  dangers  they  encountered  on  the 
river  and  in  the  forests,  of  the 
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famines  and  epidemics  they  endured 
and  how  they  survived  them! 

They  don't  simply  listen  to  their 
own  musings  and  reckon  it  to  be  the 
spirit  of  God.  Tuxauas  (chiefs), 
caciques  (ad  hoc  leaders),  pajes 
(shamens,  priests),  and  curandeiros 
(medicine  men/women)  all  share 
their  spiritual  musings  and  experi- 
ences. Everyone  is  heard  and  con- 
tributes actively  towards  a consensus 
in  discerning  the  spirit  of  God  within 
their  life  situations. 

The  assembly  was  to  be  three 
days.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  while  the  few  delegates 
who  had  not  yet  spoken  began  to 
address  the  plenary,  the  dark  emi- 
nences in  the  government,  alarmed 


by  the  assembly,  began  to  protract 
their  claws.  And  so  Funai's  regional 
coordinator  in  Roraima,  placing  the 
area  under  vigilance  of  DOPS 
(Department  of  Political  and  Social 
Order),  arrived  at  the  site  demand- 
ing to  address  the  assembly. 

Presenting  himself  as  "o  grande 
chefe  de  todos  as  tribos " (the  great  chief 
of  all  the  tribes)  of  the  territory,  he 
lectured  the  Indians,  reprehending 
them  for  eluding  the  tutelage  of 
Funai  which  is  responsible  for  their 
wellbeing  and  security:  "You  must 
obey  your  great  chief  overlord,  and 
as  wards  of  the  state,  I am  exacting 
your  submission  to  me...  Funai  will 
not  allow  an  assembly  of  chiefs  of 
the  entire  region...  This  meeting  is 


Poor  Health  Conditions  Among  Brazil  s 
Indigenous  Population 

Malnutrition,  alcoholism,  the  high  incidence  of  illnesses  such  as 
malaria  and  tuberculosis,  the  lack  of  human  and  financial  resources,  the 
nonexistence  of  vaccination  programs,  difficult  access  to  the  public  health 
system  and  general  violence.  These  problems  threaten  the  cultural  and 
physical  existence  of  the  230,000  Indians  throughout  Brazil. 

This  alarming  health  profile  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  gurantee  Indian 
lands...  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  miners,  loggers,  ranchers  and  even 
large-scale  industrial  projects  have  invaded  Indian  territories...  generating 
outbreaks  of  all  kinds  of  violence  and  disease  in  the  villages. 

Basic  conditions  for  survival  of  indigenous  peoples,  according  to  health 
professionals,  depend  on  demarcation  (marking  off  the  boundaries)  of 
indigenous  territories,  the  guarantee  of  those  lands  and  the  definition  of 
policies  which  place  the  best  interests  of  indigenous  peoples  first... 

Aside  from  these  diseases,  murders  and  other  conflicts  affect 
practically  all  tribal  peoples,  as  does  environmental  degradation  due  to 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  miners  and  illegal  logging  operations. 

Taken  from  a report  by  C1MI  (the  Brazilian  Bishops'  Missionary  Council  for 
Indigenous  People)  in  the  January  15  '93  edition  of  Contato,  published  by  the 
Brazil  Network , 815  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  426,  Washington,  DC,  20005. 


interdicted  by  Funai  and  the  Federal 
government  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  You  must  disband  and 
return  to  your  localities  today." 

Despite  the  interdiction,  we  gath- 
ered in  the  church  for  a final  assem- 
bly under  the  distress  of  constraint 
and  intimidation,  confident  that  we 
were  engaged  in  no  wrongdoing.  We 
reflected  on  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelite  people.  The  president  of 
CIMI  called  us  to  respond,  like 
Moses,  to  Yahweh's  call;  to  walk  in 
solidarity  in  the  way  of  liberation 
from  all  evil.  We  were  convinced 
that  God's  Word  is  connected  with 
our  struggles  in  this  life  and  that  we 
ourselves  are  expected  to  collaborate 
in  making  our  prayer  "deliver  us 
from  all  evil"  be  accomplished  in 
piecemeal  manner  as  we  encounter 
unjust  dealings  and  situations  of 
oppression. 

As  we  were  disbanding  we 
recalled  a saying  that  expresses  the 
popular  wisdom:  "They  own  the 
stadium,  the  players,  the  football,  the 
generating  plant  - everything!  But 
the  people  are  not  with  them!  Mas,  o 
povo  eles  ndo  teml 

We  were  leaving  Roraima  with  a 
new  realization:  if  such  a peaceful 
assembly  is  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
what  retribution  must  be  felt  by 
tribes  such  as  the  Waimiri-Atroari 
who  are  resisting  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  their  lands?  °° 


Ed.  Note:  According  to  a recent  CIMI 
document,  the  Waimiri-Atroari  now 
number  less  than  500. 

In  1977 , at  the  time  of  the  Assembly 
which  Fr.  Maclnnis  writes  of  above, 
Federal  highway  BR-174  was  being 
constructed  through  the  heart  of 
Waimiri-Atroari  lands,  providing 
access  to  the  mines  ofTaboca  and  Pitin- 
ga  and  to  the  Balbina  Hydroelectric 
complex.  Fr.  Maclnnis  recalls  a Man- 
aus journal  reporting  that  the  Amazo- 
nian population  and  the  nation  could 
rest  assured  that  the  Military  Com- 
mand of  Amazonas  "will  provide  secu- 
rity for  Funai  and  construction  firms 
along  BR-174. " 
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the  Voice  of  Amerindi a 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 

At  the  door  of  the  mud-brick  chapel  I paused,  and 
heard  from  within  a melodious  chant,  a voice 
rising  and  falling  rhythmically.  I sensed  sadness 
and  lament  in  its  plaintive  tone.  I peered  inside,  cau- 
tiously, afraid  to  intrude  on  some  sacred,  private 
moment.  In  front  of  a small  wooden  altar  a woman  knelt 
amid  scattered  pine  needles;  around  her  rose  clouds  of 
smoky  incense.  Her  voice  half  sang,  half  chanted  her 
prayer  in  the  Tzotzil  language.  It  was  imcomprehensible 
to  me,  meaningful  only  in  the  emotion  communicated  by 
its  intonation. 

I was  in  the  village  of  Chalchuitan,  in  the  remote 
mountainous  region  of  southern  Mexico  - the  Chiapas 
Highlands.  This  was  the  land  of  the  Tzotzil,  a people 
who  number  about  130,000,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Mayans  whose  monuments  still  stand  as  testimony  to 
their  great  civilization.  It  was  the  early  1980s,  and  I had 
gone  to  spend  a two-year  period  as  a missionary,  full  of 
idealism  and  committed  to  the  struggle  for  social  justice 
and  thirsty  for  adventure. 

I soon  realized,  however,  that  I was  essentially  deaf.  I 
would  have  to  open  my  ear,  little  by  little,  to  learn  this 
new  language.  It  was  totally  different  from  other  Euro- 
pean languages,  like  English  or  French.  The  Tzotzil  did 
not  differentiate  between  the  colours  green  and  blue; 
they  used  one  word  only  - " yosh " - to  describe  both.  The 
Tzotzil  have  many  words  for  our  word  "eat"  - which 
word  is  used  depends  on  what  one  is  eating.  The  word 
for  God  - "jTotic"  - actually  means  "Our  God".  Their 
sense  of  being  bonded  to  God  is  implicit  in  the  use  of 
God's  name. 

Over  those  two  memorable  years  I learned  much  of 
the  Tzotzil  language.  It  wasn't  just  learning  how  to  say 
things  in  another  way.  It  was  indeed  learning  to  think 
and  feel  in  another  way,  to  see  the  world  and  life  in  the 
way  the  Tzotzil  see  the  world  and  to  hear  the  voices  of 
Amerindia. 

After  theological  studies  in  Canada  I returned  to 
Latin  America,  this  time  to  the  wilds  of  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  There  I travelled  the  side  rivers,  visiting  the 
villages  and  sharing  the  life  of  the  Portuguese-speaking 
people,  discovering  together  the  Word  of  God,  how 
God's  force  is  alive  and  present  in  our  daily  joys  and 
struggles.  I listened  for  the  voice  of  Amerindia,  for  the 
sounds  of  the  people,  original  inhabitants  of  the  rainfor- 
est. I heard  only  silence. 


I heard  only  silence!!  It  is  because  many  of  the 
Amerindian  people  have  disappeared,  have  succumbed 
to  the  European  invasion.  It  is  the  silence  of  the  many 
Amerindian  nations  who  are  held  captive  by  military 
guards  encircling  their  territory.  It  is  the  silence  of  the 
Waimiri-Atroari  people  whose  number  has  been 
reduced  from  3000  to  less  than  500  over  the  past  20 
years:  they  are  too  sad  even  to  cry  out. 

When  I went  to  Brazil  I did  not  realize  that  the  voice 
of  Amerindia  had  been  so  silenced.  But  I am  anxious  to 
hear  their  voices.  I want  to  discover  the  music  of  their 
language.  I want  to  know  what  they  call  God  in  their 
language.  I am  preparing  myself  to  return  to  the  Ama- 
zon, this  time  to  go  further  into  the  jungle,  further  up  the 
rivers  past  the  rapids,  further  to  hear  and  learn  from  the 
voices  of  my  Amerindian  sisters  and  brothers.°° 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  was  ordained  in  1986 
and  assigned  to  work  in  the  Society's  Brazil  mission.  He  served  in 
Itacoatiara  and  Urucara  primarily  and  was  named  Regional 
Superior  in  1989.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1992  to  study  lin- 
guistics. 
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Vlvant  Univers 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as  Companion  Members 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a beautiful 
symbol  of  commitment  to  our  missionary  work. 

The  certificate  is  enclosed  in  a fine  folder  opposite  a 
line  drawing  of  the  profile  of  Jesus  by  Bosch. 

The  certificate  of  enrollment  is  an  elegant  gift  for  any 
occasion  for  friends  and  family,  but  also  as  a tribute  to 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the  prayers  and  good 
works  of  all  Scarboro  missioners.  A Mass  is  offered  each 
month  for  all  members. 

An  offering  of  $15.00  for  a deceased  person,  $25.00  for 
the  living  or  $40.00  for  a family  is  requested  for  each 
certificate. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 


is  enrolled  as  a 

COMPANION  MEMBER 

of  the 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

at  the  request  of 


Companion  members  share  in  the  prayers  and 
good  works  of  all  the  Scarboro  Missioners.  A 
Mass  Is  offered  each  month  for  all  members. 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded  in  1918  by  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser. 


1 

Sj  To  enroll  someone  as  a Companion  Member,  please  complete  this  form  and  return  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  \ 
j|  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  Please  enclose  your  cheque  or  money  order  made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions.,  | 

Companion  Membership  for  one  deceased:  $15.00  Offering  Q 

Companion  Membership  for  one  living:  $25.00  Offering  Q | 

Companion  Membership  for  one  family  $40.00  Offering  Q I 

I I 

| Member's  Name  (For): 

| Requested  By: 

I Address: 

I City /Province:  Postal  Code: 

I - 

I Mail  To: 

^ Namej 

j Address: 

| City/Province 

I 


Postal  Code: 
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Fr.  Albert  Felix,  S.F.M. 


1 carboro  missioner  Fr.  A1  Felix,  after  working  in 
Guyana  since  1964,  returned  to  Canada  in  1972  to 
work  among  the  Ojibway-Odawa  people  on 
Manitoulin  Island  in  Ontario.  Residing  on  the 
Wikwemikong  Reserve,  he  worked  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  the  town  of  Wikwemikong  and  Buswa  and  Rabbit  Island. 
When  needed  he  would  attend  to  Kaboni  and  South  Bay 
villages,  or  to  the  town  of  Manitowaning,  and  would  often 
give  pastoral  care  in  another  of  the  four  reserves,  whether 
Shesegwaning,  Mindemoya,  Birch  Island  or  West  Bay. 

Later,  in  1986,  he  was  appointed  to  work  among  the 
Chippewa  people  of  the  Nawash  Band  on  the  Cape  Croker 
Reserve,  and  the  Saugeen  Reserve  40  miles  southwest. 

Above  all,  Fr.  A1  entered  into  the  working  experiences 
and  recreational  life  of  the  people,  and  from  there  tried  to 
walk  with  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  struggles,  in  the  direction  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  1992,  Fr.  A1  returned  to  overseas  mission  in  Guyana. 
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Women's  craft  group,  Peru. 


We  invite  you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay  missioner. 

We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  fringes 
of  our  global  community  and  who  struggle  for  life. 

Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 

Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


t 


scarboro  A Canadian  Catholic 
missions  missionary  community. 


r 

X es.  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  P Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 


Province 


City 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M1M4.  Or  phone:  (416)  261-7135. 
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Thank  you! 

We  wish  to  thank  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  who 
works  at  the  Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre  in  Hong  Kong,  for  coordinat- 
ing this  special  issue  on  China.  This  was  done  in  consultation  with 
Maryknoll  Sister  Betty  Ann  Mayheu,  executive  editor  of  Tripod,  a 
Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre  publication,  and  Michael  Donelson,  former 
editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  now  working  in  Hong  Kong. 

Many  of  the  articles  were  written  by  the  China  Bridge  staff  at  the 
Study  Centre,  whose  observations  on  China  are  published  in  the 
Sunday  Examiner  newspaper  in  Hong  Kong. 
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the  official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address 
all  inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4  or  phone 
(416)  261-7135. 

1 Year  Introductory  Subscription:  $5. 
Renewals:  1 year  - $8;  2 years  - $15. 
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75th  Anniversary  Celebrations 
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When  the  General  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  met  in 
Santo  Domingo  last  year,  it 
instructed  that  our  75th 
anniversary  be  dedicated 
"...to  the  many  people  who  have 
made  our  work  possible." 

In  this  spirit  of  gratitude  to 
all  the  people  living  and  dead 
who  have  enabled  us  to  pro- 
claim the  Good  News  for  75 
years,  we  are  trying  to  reach 
out  in  thanks  to  you  in  1993. 

Though  we  would  like  to,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
thanks  everywhere  in  Canada 
with  our  many  friends.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  express  our 
thanks  in  special  events  in  the 
dioceses  of  Antigonish,  Edmon- 
ton, London,  Ottawa,  Toronto 
and  Vancouver.  A few  of  us 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  with 
friends  in  our  home  dioceses. 

The  support  for  these  cele- 
brations which  we  have 
received  from  the  bishops, 
priests,  sisters  and  lay  people, 
so  far,  has  been  generously 
welcoming. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting 
many  of  you  on  these 
occasions. 
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Scarboro  Missions  75th  Anniversary  Celebrations 

July  10:  Marian  Shrine,  St.  Mary's,  Ontario 

September  12:  St.  Andrew's;  St.  Columban's,  Alexandria/Cornwall 

September  19:  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  Almonte,  Ontario 


October  3:  St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Edmonton,  Alberta 


Cover:  Woman  prays  the  Rosary  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Guangzhou,  China. 

Credit:  Vivant  Univers. 


October  10: 
October  23,24: 


November  6: 
November  9: 


St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish,  Chinese  Cultural  Centre, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

St.  Ninian's  Cathedral;  University  Chapel 

Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia 
St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 
Birchmount  Collegiate,  Scarborough;  Public  Event 
Thanksgiving  Eucharist,  Church  to  be  announced. 
Open  to  the  public. 
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t is  perfect  nonsense  to  think  that  the  welter  of  blood  through  which 
the  world  went  during  five  years  has  produced  any  of  the  results 
expected  by  even  the  least  enthusiastic:  there  is  no  peace  in  the 
world;  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  world;  there  is  no  recognition  of  justice  in  the 
world.  Only  God  alone  knows  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  what  is  called  "Western 
Civilization."  I do  not  profess  to  be  a prophet , but  it  seems  to  me  that  up  from  that 
welter  springs  the  figure  of  Christ  again,  and  Me  points  to  a road  that  leads,  not  to 
self-seeking,  commercial  interests  and  financial  bargains,  but  He  points  to  the  road 
that  leads  where  none  of  us  ever  imagined  we  would  be  asked  to  go  - out  there 
beyond  the  Western  boundaries  that  are  separated  from  us  by  thousands  of  miles. 
Out  there  lies  a land  of  mystery.  It  has  a history  of  almost  5,000  years  of 
civilization;  it  has  a population  of  over  400  million...  It  stands  absolutely  alone 
amongst  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  - Babylon,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome 
waned  and  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  great  empires  of  antiquity;  but  this 
wonderful  nation,  this  mysterious  nation,  this  nation  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  which  our  ancestors  were  apt  to  condemn,  this  nation  goes  beyond  the  history 
of  Babylon  and  comes  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  called  China..." 


The  words  of  Bishop  Michael  F.  Fallon  of  London,  Ontario,  in  his  address  on  the  opening  day  of  the  new  St.  Francis 
Xavier  China  Mission  Seminary  and  central  house  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  September  21,  1924. 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

"A  a) 

V V hy  do  you  go  to  teach  in  China?"  is  a question  often  asked  of  Scarboro  missioners  who  live 
and  work  in  what  is  still  to  most  Canadians  today,  "a  land  of  mystery."  One  missioner  responds  by  saying: 

"7  go  because  I believe  God  loves  China  and  her  people!  There  are  50  Chinese  people  for  every 
one  Canadian.  They  have  a history,  culture  and  language  which  stretch  back  some  5,000  years. 

They  are  a living  Ming  Vase.  In  being  with  and  learning  from  my  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters,  l 
am  learning  of  our  God.  Hopefully,  I am  sharing  this  with  my  Canadian  brothers  and  sisters  in 
some  small  way.  That's  why  1 went  and  continue  to  be  a missionary  in  China." 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  on  the  Catholic  church  in  China  and  we  ask  your  prayers  for  missionaries  there. 
Our  next  edition  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  will  be  the  September  issue  featuring  our  Founder,  Monsignor 
John  Mary  Fraser  who  went  to  China  91  years  ago.  A young  priest  in  his  twenties,  he  was  the  first  English- 
speaking  Catholic  missionary  to  China. 

Wishing  you  a safe  and  pleasant  summer. 
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"Fet  Him  Who  Dares  Cast  The  First  Stone" 


By  Thomas  Gahan 
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is  in  his  mid-70s...  He  is  a bishop  in  what  we  term  the  Official 
Church  in  China.  These  are  the  churches  that  foreigners  see 
open  in  almost  all  cities  in  China  today.  In  government  theory 
these  are  independent  Chinese  Catholic  churches.  In  no  way 
subject  to  foreign  control,  they  do,  however,  function  under  the 
very  tightest  government  control.  The  vast  majority  of  Chinese 
Catholics  who  attend  these  churches  today,  and  their  clergy,  see 
themselves  as  Catholics  united  with  their  fellow  believers  scat- 
tered across  the  globe  in  Christ's  Kingdom. 

Bishop  Li  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  his  diocese  without  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  See.  When  nominated  by  the  Chinese 
government,  he  decided  to  accept  the  position.  He  certainly 
did  not  agree  with  the  Chinese  government  policies  on  religion 
and  he  never  questioned  the  role  of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  One  may  reasonably  ask,  therefore,  why  he 
accepted  the  post  of  bishop  in  a so-called  independent  church... 
There  seems  to  be  two  broad  possibilities. 

The  first  possibility  is  that  he  broke  under  pressure  from  the 
civil  authorities.  The  isolation  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  to  apply  pressure 
were  such  that  he  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 

The  second  possibility  is  that  he  judged  that  pastoral  service  of 
the  Catholics  in  his  diocese  demanded  that  he  give  lip  service 
to  government  demands  and  principles  while  keeping  intact  in 
his  heart  the  integrity  of  the  faith.  He  felt  the  imperative  was  to 
keep  the  churches  opened  and  the  sacraments  available  to  sim- 
ple Catholics  who  needed  them  so  badly.  If  he  and  his 
Catholics  had  to  pretend  that  the  Pope  had  no  role  in  their 
church  in  order  to  pacify  the  civil  authorities,  so  be  it.  In  their 
hearts  they  would  never  lose  their  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
Holy  Father. 
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lives  in  the  same  diocese  and  is 
recognized  by  many  as  its  legiti- 
mate bishop.  He  rarely  goes  near 
the  principal  city  which  houses  the 
diocesan  cathedral...  He  has  a very 
small  church  which  a few  local 
people  attend...  When  the  authori- 
ties asked  him  to  join  an  indepen- 
dent Chinese  church,  he  refused 
and  spent  some  30  years  in  prison 
as  a result.  He  and  his  Catholics 
can  only  function  very  discreetly 
in  this  rural  area...  They  feel  that 
attendance  in  the  Official  churches 
compromises  very  basic  and  non- 
negotiable  articles  of  faith. 

The  small  Catholic  communi- 
ty in  China , some  12  mil- 
lion* among  more  than  one  bil- 
lion people,  is  divided  between 
those  who  agree  with  one  or  other 
of  the  bishops  mentioned  above. 



(*  1992  figure  from  the  Chinese  State  Statistical 
Bureau  survey  which  says  that  there  are  approx- 
imately 200  million  people  in  China  professing 
religious  faith;  100  million  claim  to  be  Bud- 
dhists and  63  million  Protestants.  Confirmation 
of  these  figures  will  have  to  await  publication 
of  the  survey  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  will  do  so.  The  Holy  Spirit 
Study  Centre  figure  is  10  million  Catholics.) 
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Historical  and 

Cultural 

Background 


with  the  task  of  survival  in  total 
isolation  and  in  the  face  of  intense 
government  pressure.  Now,  slowly, 
they  are  learning  about  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  They  are  beginning 
to  use  Chinese  rather  than  Latin  and 
portable  altars  are  often  wheeled 
out  so  that  mass  can  be  said  facing 
the  people.  It  is  ironic  that  the  pro- 
cess of  change  to  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  retarded  by  the  very  gov- 
ernment agencies  which  have  so 
strongly  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Chinese  Catholic 
church! 

The  distinctive  theological  focus 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  is 
also  largely  unknown  to  the  Chinese 
church,  but  this  is  slowly  being 
remedied  as  books  and  information 
filters  into  the  country.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  is  no  Lefebre- 
like  reaction  to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  the  Chinese  church. 

While  they  are  termed  Official 
churches  and  operate  with  govern- 
ment approval...  they  all  operate 
under  the  tightest  control  by  the 
authorities.  Several  government 
agencies  are  involved,  most  notably 
the  Bureau  of  Religious  Affairs  at 
the  central,  provincial  and  local 
levels,  and  its  offshoot,  the  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association... 


Functionaries  of  these  bodies  are 
found  in  all  churches,  seminaries 
and  other  Catholic  compounds... 

There  are  no  substantial  regional 
variations  in  the  degree  of  control 
exercised  over  the  Official  churches. 
This  depends  on  the  commitment 
and  attitude  of  local  Party  and  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  standing 
of  local  clerics.  Geographic  location 
is  also  a factor.  However,  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  identify  the  factors  which 
make  one  area  more  tightly  con- 
trolled than  another. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
clerical  figure  in  the  Official  Church 
who  escapes  the  somewhat  menac- 
ing supervising  hand  of  the  Bureau 
of  Religious  Affairs  and  the  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association. 

In  government  theory,  these 
churches  are  self-supporting,  self- 
propagating  and  self-administered. 
These,  of  course,  are  goals  which  a 
local  church  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  the  90s  would  be  urged  to  emu- 
late. However,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Beijing  government,  this  means  that 
the  Chinese  church  is  independent 
of  foreign  control  or  influence.  In 
one  particular  respect  - the  right  to 
appoint  bishops  - the  authority  of 
the  1 loly  See  has  been  challenged 
explicitly. 

From  a Vatican  perspective,  this 


The  historical 
background  which 
led  to  this  division 
dates  back  to  the 
1950s.  It  resulted 
from  the  attempts  by  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Chinese  Catholic  church; 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
individual  Catholic  leaders  to  coop- 
erate in  this  attempt;  their  response 
to  this  pressure;  and  the  varying 
reactions  of  the  Catholic  communi- 
ties... 

The  division,  too,  may  touch  on 
deep  strains  which  run  through 
Chinese  history  and  culture.  There 
is  ample  evidence  of  heroic  commit- 
ment leading  to  martyrdom  among 
Chinese  Catholics.  However,  a long 
and  often  hard  history  may  well 
have  impressed  a different  value  on 
the  Chinese  people  as  a whole. 
Quite  often  they  have  found  it  nec- 
essary and  expedient  to  bend,  like 
the  bamboo,  before  the  prevailing 
wind  of  despotism  rather  than  be 
broken  by  it...  Sun  Zi,  in  his  famous 
classic  on  war,  said:  "He  is  victori- 
ous who  knows  when  to  fight  and 
when  not  to  fight." 


The  Official  Church 


...As  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
church  was  going  through  a process 
of  change  leading  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the 
Chinese  Catholics  were  preoccupied 
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"AS  THE  REST  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  WAS  GOING  THROUGH  A 
PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  LEADING  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  THE 

Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Chinese  Catholics  were 

PREOCCUPIED  WITH  THE  TASK  OF  SURVIVAL  IN  TOTAL  ISOLATION 
AND  IN  THE  FACE  OF  INTENSE  GOVERNMENT  PRESSURE." 


jeopardizes  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese  church. 
The  simple  Chinese  Catholics  who 
attend  these  churches  see  the  matter 
rather  differently.  They  are  happy 
that  a less  oppressive  era  has 
dawned  in  Chinese  political  and 
social  life  and  they  now  can  attend 
Mass  once  more  in  their  own 
churches.  Their  attendance  signifies 
no  more  than  their  personal  joy  at 
being  able  to  practice  their  faith 
openly  once  more;  they  see  them- 
selves as  Catholics  and  members  of 
the  Universal  Church.  The  Pope  is 
simply  the  head  of  their  church  and 
they  pray  for  him  openly.  If  anyone 
suggested  to  them  that  they  were  in 
any  way  disloyal  to  him,  they 
would  be  astonished... 

The  Unofficial  Church 

In  common  with  the  Official 
Church,  the  Unofficial  Church  also 
uses  the  liturgy  and  theology  of  the 
50s.  It  is  even  more  tied  to  them  by 
circumstances  than  the  Official 
Church.  They  have  even  less  contact 
with  trends  in  the  Universal  Church 
and  they  do  not  have  any  organized 
central  body  which  could  imple- 
ment change... 

There  is  a tendency  outside 
China  among  some  people  to  paint 
black  and  white  pictures  of  the  Chi- 
nese Catholic  scene.  Black,  of 
course,  representing  the  Official 
Church  whose  members  are  all 
deemed  sinners  and  schismatics. 
White  represents  the  Unofficial 
Church  whose  members  are  given 
universal  sainthood... 


It  would  seem  that  the  national 
pattern  is  as  follows:  there  are  indi- 
vidual Unofficial  Church  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  heaviest  concentration  in  Hebei 
Province;  they  share  a common 
conviction  that  attendance  at  the 
Official  churches  compromises  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papacy... 

The  Party  and  government  have 
ample  resources  at  their  disposal  to 
monitor  carefully  all  activities  of  the 
Unofficial  Church...  Secret  societies 
have  often  played  an  important 
political  role  in  Chinese  history, 
especially  in  the  fall  of  a dynasty  or 
as  instruments  for  expressing  seri- 
ous economic  want  among  peas- 
ants... Small,  seemingly  innocuous 
local  uprisings,  bolstered  by  such 
secret  societies,  have  on  a few  occa- 
sions mushroomed  into  national 
rebellions  against  the  ruling  house 
and  toppled  it. 

In  light  of  Chinese  history,  it 
seems  highly  likely  that  any  ruling 
group  in  Beijing  will  pay  the  closest 
attention  to  a group  of  people  who 
meet  clandestinely  and  have  a reli- 
gious orientation.  The  Unofficial 
Church,  therefore,  may  anticipate 
very  close  scrutiny  by  the  authori- 
ties and  decisive  action  against  it 
from  time  to  time... 

Western  observers  need  to  bear 
these  factors  in  mind  when  assess- 
ing government  action  against 
Catholics... 


Our  Common  Neediness 

A cross  section  of  all  Catholics  in 
the  Official  and  Unofficial  churches 
would  reveal  the  same  evidence  of 
human  greatness  and  fallibility  to 
be  found  in  Catholic  communities 
anywhere  in  the  world.  There  are 
bishops,  priests,  sisters  and  laity 
who  have  suffered  living  martyr- 
dom for  their  faith  and  they  never 
wavered.  Others  could  not  walk 
such  a high  road  and  broke  under 
pressure.  Some  agreed  to  be  conse- 
crated illicitly  as  bishops;  others  got 
married;  others  broke  under  interro- 
gation and  even  torture  and  com- 
promised some  of  their  colleagues. 
There  are  yet  others  in  the  Official 
Church  who  undoubtedly  made 
what  they  deemed  correct  moral 
judgements  to  go  along  with  the 
official  policy  on  an  independent 
church  in  order  to  keep  the  sacra- 
ments available  to  their  people. 

They  share  a very  deep  faith  in 
Christ  among  themselves  and  with 
their  fellow  believers  in  the  Univer- 
sal Church  throughout  the  world. 
They,  like  all  of  us,  share  a need  to 
turn  to  a compassionate  Father  and 
ask  His  pardon...  As  Christians,  we 
cannot  and  dare  not  deny  them 
pardon  and  full  acceptance  in  the 
Christian  community  .°° 

Thomas  Gahan  is  a Catholic  sinolo- 
gist who  has  a Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  in  Chinese  Studies.  He 
frequently  visits  China  and  has  trav- 
elled extensively  throughout  the  coun- 
try. His  articles,  mostly  in  story  form, 
have  appeared  in  periodicals  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Australia  and  Asia. 
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China  s Most  Famous 
Marian  Shrine 
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Devotion  to  Mary  is  a tradition  and  a characteristic  of  Catholics 
everywhere...  China's  most  famous  Marian  shrine  is  Our  Lady  Help 
of  Christians  located  in  Sheshan.  This  beautiful  mountain  with  its 
"nine  peaks  above  the  clouds,"  its  lush  bamboo  forests,  peaceful 
winding  paths  and  running  brooks,  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River, 

36  kilometres  from  Shanghai  City.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
mountain  got  its  name  from  a hermit  named  She,  who  lived  there 
many  centuries  ago. 

In  August,  1866,  the  Catholic  church  in  Shanghai  built  a 
hexagonal-shaped  pavilion  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  placed  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady  in  it  and  erected  an  altar.  In  1871,  a Jesuit 
missionary  built  a church  on  the  summit  and  dedicated  it  to  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians.  In  1924  the  bishops  of  China  closed  their 
national  meeting  in  Shanghai  by  consecrating  China  to  Our  Lady 
and  on  the  following  day  they  went  to  Sheshan  on  pilgrimage. 

Construction  on  the  present  basilica  was  begun  in  1925... 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  basilica  and 
other  religious  facilities  were  heavily  damaged  or  taken  over  by 
government  units...  A large  cross  now  replaces  the  beautiful  and 
impressive  bronze  statue  of  Our  Lady  originally  on  top  of  the 
basilica  and  the  stone  statues  of  the  stations  of  the  cross  have  been 
replaced  by  wood  carvings...  Pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  began  again 
in  1979,  and  in  March,  1981,  the  Shanghai  People's  Government 
returned  the  Sheshan  property  to  the  Diocese  of  Shanghai.  The 
diocese,  supported  by  the  government  and  friends,  set  out  to 
renovate  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Fervent  Christians  from  all  parts  of  China  as  well  as  foreign 
visitors  flock  to  Sheshan  throughout  the  year,  but  especially  during 

the  months  of  May  and  October...  In  October  1982,  the  regional  seminary  for  the  six  provinces  of  East  China 
was  opened  at  Sheshan.  It  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1986,  and  today 
this  seminary  has  the  largest  enrollment  in  China.  Over  140  young  men  are  presently  studying  for  the  priesthood. °° 


Catholics  In  China 

The  majority  of  the  more  than  12  million  Catholics  in  China  do  not  participate  in  the  Patriotic  Asso- 
ciation. Among  them  are  members  of  the  clergy.  The  courageous  loyalty  of  this  group,  which  has  made 
great  contributions  to  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  is  worthy  of  our  admiration.  However,  they  are 
even  more  isolated  and  almost  completely  cut  off  from  present  day  church  trends,  especially  from  an 
ecclesiology  that  stresses  community  and  the  necessity  for  Christians  to  live  as  brothers  and  sisters,  giving 
support  and  encouragement  to  one  another.  They  could  be  more  open,  more  understanding,  and  more 
compassionate  towards  efforts  to  foster  communion  among  all  Catholics. 

In  order  to  receive  the  sacraments.  Catholics  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Patriotic  Association  will 
sometimes  attend  a church  which  is  administered  by  the  Association.  Moreover,  in  some  places,  where 
Patriotic  Association  clergy  and  laity  lack  credibility  or  are  unwelcome  by  the  people,  non- Association 
clergy  are  permitted  to  do  pastoral  work  in  churches  which  display  the  Association's  sign.  Also,  some 
clergy,  who  in  the  past  refused  to  join  the  Association  and  spent  many  years  in  prison,  have  come  forward 
to  take  up  their  priestly  work  again. 

China's  social  and  political  situation  is  in  a continual  state  of  flux.  It  is  difficult  to  paint  a clear  and 
complete  picture  of  the  church...  Although  the  future  is  uncertain,  we  know  that  we  are  called  to  respond 
in  faith  to  the  demands  of  1997  and  beyond.°° 

Editor's  Note:  The  Catholic  Patriotic  Association  is  an  association  of  Chinese  Catholics  who  are  pro-country 
and  pro-government.  Its  aim  is  to  help  the  Chinese  government  to  implement  religious  policy  among  Catholics 
and  be  a kind  of  Catholic  lobby  with  the  government.  In  order  to  work  in  the  open  churches  many  priests  and 
bishops  had  to  belong  to  the  Patriotic  Association.  Today  its  importance  is  declining  as  the  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  is  coming  into  existence  and  gaining  more  power.  /Fr.  John  Tong 
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An  early  Scarboro  missioner  to  China,  Fr.  Lawrence  Beal,  1930s. 


w I"  n 1625  - the  Fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Tianqi  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
V. ' - the  Nestorian  Tablet,  carved  and  erected  in  781,  was  found.  The  inscrip- 

tion on  the  tablet  describes  Christian  doctrines  and  ceremonies  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Christianity  within  the  empire.  It  provides  us  with  the  first  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Christianity  in  China. 


he  Nestorians  were  a sect  of  the 
early  Christian  church  named 
after  Nestorius,  a Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  who  lived  from 
381  to  451  AD.  These  Christians 
originated  in  Syria  and  there  are 
records  of  Nestorian  families  in 
China  as  early  as  578  AD.  This  monument  mentions  a 
Nestorian  mission  arriving  in  Changan  (present  day 
Xian)  in  635  and  gives  a history  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians in  China  from  that  date  until  781.  By  1555,  howev- 
er, all  traces  of  Nestorian  Christianity  had  disappeared. 

In  1294,  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a Franciscan,  arrived 
in  Beijing  as  papal  legate.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op to  set  foot  on  Chinese  soil,  he  built  churches,  made 
converts,  translated  the  psalms  and  the  New  Testament 
and  instructed  young  men  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  in 
view  of  establishing  an  indigenous  clergy.  By  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1328,  the  Catholic  church  numbered  around 
60,000.  In  1368,  the  Ming  Dynasty  came  on  the  throne, 
and  with  it,  Christianity  in  China  gradually  disappeared. 


Xavier  Reaches  Shangchuan 

In  succeeding  centuries  all  attempts  of  missionaries  to 
reach  China  by  land  or  by  sea  ended  in  failure.  Two 
hundred  years  later,  in  1552,  Francis  Xavier,  a Jesuit 
missionary,  arrived  on  Shangchuan  island  off  the  coast 
of  Guangdong.  He  died  there  the  same  year  without 
having  entered  Mainland  China. 

Matteo  Ricci  and  his  companion,  Michele  Ruggieri, 
landed  in  Macau  in  1582  and  eventually  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  China.  Ricci  moved  to  Beijing  in  1601 
and  died  there  in  1610.  Ricci  is  perhaps  the  most 
admired  of  all  missionaries  who  left  homeland  for 
China.  From  1582-1800  more  than  900  European  Jesuits 
came  to  China.  After  1631  many  other  religious  orders 
came,  all  motivated  by  the  desire  to  evangelize  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Luo  Wenzao,  First  Chinese  Bishop 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  missionaries  arrived  by  sea  in  the  southern 
coastal  province  of  Fujian.  They  immediately  began  to 
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hangchuan  Island , 


IN 


he  Isle  of  Xavier 


Shangchuan  Island,  sometimes  called  the  "Hawaii  of  the  Orient" 
because  of  its  lovely  natural  beaches,  is  located  six  miles  off  the  China 
mainland  and  100  miles  southwest  of  Hong  Kong.  Because  Francis 
Xavier  died  there  on  December  3, 1553,  the  island  has  enjoyed  a long 
history  among  Catholics.  Throughout  the  years  it  has  been  a place  of 
pilgrimage  for  people  who  wished  to  visit  Xavier's  tomb  and  pray  at  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

A pilgrimage  to  Shangchuan  can  provide  a wonderful  spiritual 
experience.  It  affords  pilgrims  an  opportunity  not  only  to  visit  Xavier's 
first  burial  place  but  also  to  visit  several  churches  along  the  way  and 
learn  about  the  church  in  China  today... 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  stands  midway  up  a high  summit 
overlooking  Xindi  Village.  Originally,  Xavier's  statue  stood  on  top  of  the 
church's  tower,  but  the  statue  was  destroyed  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  Renovations  and  repairs  on  the  church  were  begun  in  March, 
1986.  Because  of  the  church's  location,  it  was  a difficult  task  but  many 
Catholics  enthusiastically  assisted  the  government  with  this  work... 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  reopened  by  the  government 
for  two  main  reasons:  to  implement  the  policy  on  religious  freedom  and 
also  because  the  chapel  on  Shangchuan  Island  has  a 400-year  cultural 
history. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  is  the  principle  patron  saint  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Our  founder,  John  Mary  Fraser,  who  went  to  China  in 
1902  as  a young  priest,  named  our  seminary  after  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
1924.  A prayer  to  Xavier  is  also  included  in  the  Society's  prayer  book.°° 


Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  SFM  (R)  and  Fr.  John  Tong 
with  friends.  In  the  background  is 
the  shrine  dedicated  to  Xavier. 


1 preach  the  gospel  and  to  undertake  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  priesthood.  On  July  4,  1654,  Luo 
) Wenzao  was  ordained  priest. 

Luo  Wenzao  was  born  in  a devout  Buddhist  family  in 
Fujian  province  in  1616.  He  was  baptized  in  1633  and 
joined  the  Dominican  Order  in  the  Philippines  in  1650. 
Soon  after  his  ordination  he  returned  to  China  as  a mis- 
j sionary. 

In  1664,  all  foreign  missionaries  were  detained  and  all 
j missionary  activity  came  to  a standstill.  The  pastoral 

I care  of  the  faithful  fell  completely  on  Fr.  Luo  Wenzao. 

He  travelled  throughout  1 1 provinces  encouraging  timid 
Catholics  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  persecution.  He 
1 baptized  more  than  2500  people  and  won  the  admiration 
of  bishops  from  Macau,  Vietnam  and  the  Philippines 
who  recommended  him  to  the  Holy  Father  as  a possible 
1 candidate  for  the  episcopacy.  Luo  Wenzao's  consecra- 
tion took  place  in  Guangzhou  on  April  8, 1685.  In  1690, 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Nanjing  and  vicar  of  five 
provinces.  He  died  the  following  year,  1691.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  Chinese  successor  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  China  would  not  have  another  Chinese 
bishop  for  almost  250  years. 


n 1922  Pope  Pius  XI  sent  Archbishop  Celso 
Costantini  as  papal  nuncio  to  China.  After  per- 
sonally assessing  the  situation,  he  said:  "Foreign 
missionaries  are,  after  all,  guests  in  China;  they  should 
not  consider  themselves  in  charge.  The  church  in  China 
must  become  a local  church,  not  one  built  on  religious 
orders;  but  firmly  established  on  a diocesan  clergy." 

In  1926  Pope  Pius  XI  consecrated  six  Chinese  bishops. 
With  these  ordinations  the  church  in  China  had  come  of 
age.  Archbishop  Costantini  said:  "The  Catholic  church  is 
like  a small  tree  that  has  been  transplanted  in  China.  In 
order  for  it  to  grow  and  flourish,  it  must  take  root  in 
Chinese  soil  and  freely  grow." 

In  1946  the  Catholic  church  in  China  reached  another 
milestone.  The  Holy  See  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  Chinese  hierarchy.  By  1957,  only  26  bishops  were  left 
at  a time  when  the  church  in  China  had  already  entered 
a most  painful  and  repressive  phase  in  its  already  turbu- 
lent history,  a phase  that  still  awaits  complete  resolution 
today. oo 
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Scarboro  missioners  in  China,  Monsignors  McGrath  and  Morrison  (Centre  L and  R);  Grey  Sisters  Mary  Angela, 
Mary  Genevieve,  Sr.  St.  Angela  (L-R),  with  children  and  principals  of  two  schools.  Picture  taken  in  Lishui, 
Zhejiang  Province,  at  the  gravesite  of  Fr.  James  McGillivray,  SFM,  who  died  there  in  1935. 


With  approxi- 
mately 42.35 
million  peo- 
ple, Zhejiang 
(formally 
known  as 

Chekiang)  is  one  of 
China's  smallest  provinces.  Yet  this 
coastal  province  is  one  of  China's 
richest  industrial  (light  industry) 
and  agricultural  centres...  Because 
of  its  economic  importance,  Zhe- 
jiang is  featured  regularly  in  the 
China  Daily  Business  Weekly  in  the 
special  section,  Shanghai  Focus. 

Hangzhou,  Ningbo  and  Wen- 
zhou are  three  of  Zhejiang's  most 
important  cities.  Hangzhou,  the 
capital,  with  its  picturesque  and 
famous  West  Lake  area  is  one  of 
China's  favourite  tourist  spots. 
Ningbo  is  a very  ancient  city  and 
often  referred  to  as  Little  Shanghai 
because  of  its  thriving  industry  and 
commerce.  Wenzhou,  a coastal  city, 
is  of  special  interest  to  us  for  other 
reasons:  it  has  the  largest  Christian 
population  in  China:  100,000 


Catholics  and  400,000  Protestants. 

The  Catholic  church  in  Zhejiang 
has  a long  history.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  13th  century  a remnant  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  was  active  in 
the  province.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1696  that  Zhejiang  became  an 
apostolic  vicariate... 

By  1949,  there  were  four  dioceses 
in  Zhejiang  province.  Hangzhou 
and  Ningbo  were  administered  by 
the  Lazarists,  with  Wenzhou  and 
the  surrounding  district  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Ningbo;  Taizhou  was 
administered  by  a Chinese  bishop. 
He  was  one  of  the  six  Chinese  bish- 
ops consecrated  in  1926.  The  diocese 
of  Lishui  was  administered  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

There  were  several  religious 
congregations  of  women  working  in 
the  province  before  1949.  The 
Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  served  Hangzhou  and 
Ningbo  dioceses.  Also  serving  in 
Hangzhou  diocese  were  the  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  the  Carmelite  religious  and 


the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(indigenous).  In  the  Ningbo  and 
Taizhou  dioceses  there  was  an 
indigenous  group  called  Vierges  du 
Purgatoire.  The  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (Pembroke 
Ontario)  served  in  the  diocese  of 
Lishui  along  with  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sioners. Besides  teaching  catechet- 
ics,  the  Sisters  ran  hospitals,  clinics 
and  dispensaries.  They  also  operat- 
ed schools,  orphanages  and  hos- 
tels... I * 

According  to  the  1950  Annuaire 
de  I'Eglise  Catholique  en  Chine,  a 
Shanghai  Jesuit  publication,  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  Zhejiang 
was  91,869,  including  196  priests. 

The  population  of  the  province  at 
the  time  was  approximately  34.30 
million.  P 

The  Church  Today 

There  are  presently  three  dioce- 
ses in  Zhejiang  with  only  two  bish-  J fl, 

ops.  The  Ningbo  See  is  vacant  and  | m 

the  bishop  of  Wenzhou  resides  in 
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Beijing.  This  means  that  there  is 
only  one  active  bishop  for  the  whole 
province.  According  to  1991  statis- 
tics, there  were  42  priests: 

Hangzhou  had  13,  Ningbo,  10,  and 
Wenzhou,  19.  Thirty-one  churches 
have  been  reopened...  In  Hangzhou 
there  is  a seminary  and  each  of  the 
dioceses  has  one  convent.  In  1991 
there  were  40  Sisters  in  formation: 
i 30  in  Ningbo  and  10  in  Hangzhou. 

The  estimated  number  of 
Catholics  today  is  160,000  in  a 
provincial  population  of  42.35  mil- 
lion. The  Protestant  population  is 
relatively  large,  estimated  at 
900,000.  This  makes  for  a total 
: Christian  population  of  1,060,000,  or 
2.5  percent,  the  largest  percentage  of 
Christians  in  any  Chinese 
province... 

The  church  in  Wenzhou  is  quite 
divided,  and  the  elderly  vicar-gen- 
eral was  just  recently  released  from 
prison.  This  area  is  noted  for  being 
the  third  largest  centre  of  Catholics 
in  China  who  do  not  cooperate  with 
the  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Asso- 


ciation... Some  say  the  fact  that  the 
China-appointed  bishop  of  Wen- 
zhou is  living  in  Beijing  is  due  part- 
ly to  the  divisions  in  the  Wenzhou 
church,  i.e.  most  of  the  Catholics  do 
not  acknowledge  him. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lishui  it  is 
reported  that  there  are  scattered 
Catholics,  but  the  churches  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  Grey  Sis- 
ters' convent  has  been  turned  into  a 
match  factory... 

One  can  say  that  the  church  in 
Zhejiang  is  a real  sample  of  the 
church  in  China  as  it  struggles  to 
begin  again  after  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution, with  its  signs  of  hope  and 
growth  along  with  its  divisions  and 
tensions.  It  is  to  them  and  to  the 
whole  church  in  China  that  the 
Holy  Father,  through  the  Taiwan 
bishops,  recently  expressed  his 
message  of  hope  that  all  believers 
on  the  Mainland  would  work 
together  to  make  reconciliation  a 
reality,  both  internally  in  China  and 
externally  with  the  entire  Universal 
Church. ®° 


Sisters  In  China 
Hope  For  The  Future 

What  is  religious  life  today  for  a 
young  woman  in  China?  Who  is 
she  and  why  does  she  choose  to  live 
out  her  life  in  this  way?  One  young 
Sister  responded  to  this  recently  by 
saying: 

"I  feel  becoming  a Sister  is  the  best 
way  for  me  to  express  my  love  for 
Christ  and  to  serve  the  church." 

...Another  young  woman  living  and 
working  with  the  older  Sisters,  said 
she  was  touched  by  the  need  to 
replace  the  older  Sisters  who  welcome 
them  with  such  joyful  eagerness.  Also, 
some  young  women,  in  search  of  a 
deeper  meaning  in  life,  are 
disillusioned  by  the  lack  of  spiritual 
values  in  Chinese  society  today... 

Most  convents  in  China  are  in 
exploratory  stages  of  development 
and  living  conditions  vary  greatly. 
Some  have  enough  money  to  support 
the  Sisters,  while  others  take  on  the 
appearance  of  a factory  to  provide  a 
means  of  livelihood.  In  some  convents 
the  Sisters  go  out  to  work  to  earn 
money  to  buy  necessities.  Some  make 
clothes  and  vestments;  others  make 
herbal  medicine;  some  work  in  clinics. 

There  are  at  least  30  officially 
constituted  convents  in  China  and 
more  than  1000  young  women  in 
formation... 

Besides  convents  which  have  been 
officially  opened  and  approved  by  the 
government,  there  are  some 
underground  convents  which  do  not 
meet  with  government  approval. 
Sisters  who  choose  to  join  these, 
prompted  by  conscience  or 
background,  risk  arrest,  yet  still  desire 
to  live  out  their  vocation  in  this  way. 

Under  the  government's  policy, 
convents  may  not  belong  to  any 
international  religious  congregation. 
All  are  under  local  jurisdiction  and 
serve  the  local  church.  ...Today,  with 
the  government's  more  tolerant  policy 
towards  religion.  Sisters  in  approved 
convents  can  again  live  their  religious 
life  publicly,  and  young  women  are 
joyfully  responding  to  God's  call  bv 
joining  them  and  giving  hope  to  the 
Catholic  church  in  China.®® 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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Many  young  peo- 
ple who  travel 
to  China  and 
attend  Mass  here  for  the 
first  time,  find  the  experi- 
ence strange  and  perplex- 
ing. "Is  this  really  the  same 
Mass?"  they  ask,  as  the 
priest,  with  his  back  to  the 
people,  recites  the  Mass 
prayers  in  Latin  while  the 
people  behind  him  chant 
their  own  prayers  in  Chi- 
nese. For  older  visitors, 
however,  the  experience  is 
different.  There  is  a certain 
familiarity  in  this  ritual...  or 
even  a feeling  of  nostalgia, 
for  this  was  the  way  Mass 
was  celebrated  all  over  the 
world  less  than  30  years 
ago  before  Vatican  II.  In 
fact  liturgies  in  China 
today  follow  the  old  Tri- 
dentine Ritual  introduced 
with  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1570 
and  have  remained  unchanged  for 
four  centuries. 

The  liturgical  renewal  in  the 
Catholic  church,  beginning  in  the 
50s  and  culminating  with  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  (the  ordinary,  every- 
day language  of  a people)  and  other 
major  changes  of  Vatican  II,  took 
place  over  40  years  ago  during 
China's  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Chinese  church  was 
unaware  of  the  liturgical  changes 
even  up  to  1978.  After  that  time  the 
church  in  China  began  to  receive 
news  in  dribs  and  drabs  about  an 
Ecumenical  Council  and  changes  in 
the  liturgy.  For  all  those  years  the 
Chinese  church  could  not  benefit,  as 
did  Catholics  elsewhere,  from  a 


New  liturgy  celebrated  at  Sheshan  Seminary,  Palm  Sunday. 


liturgical  renewal  that  had  a pro- 
found impact  on  their  spiritual  for- 
mation. 

...In  the  mid-80s,  the  Chinese 
Bishops'  Conference  established  a 
commission  for  the  study  and 
reform  of  the  Latin  Liturgy...  It  was 
decided  to  allow  the  Diocese  of 
Shanghai  to  act  as  a centre  for 
experimentation  for  the  Post-Vati- 
can II  liturgy  and  Bishop  Jin  Luxian 
of  Shanghai  introduced  a course  on 
the  new  liturgy  into  the  seminary 
curriculum.  In  1989,  the  Sheshan 
Seminary  in  Shanghai  began  train- 
ing seminarians  in  the  new  rites 
using  the  Chinese  language.  The 
seminarians  requested  that  Mass  be 
celebrated  at  the  Seminary  accord- 
ing to  the  new  ritual,  and  in  October 
of  1989,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome, 


the  first  officially  approved  Chinese 
Mass  was  celebrated  on  Mainland 
China. 

...Seminarians  at  Sheshan,  how- 
ever, continue  to  study  Latin  and 
every  Sunday  a solemn  High  Mass 
according  to  the  Tridentine  Ritual  is 
celebrated.  This  is  done  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  older  Catholics, 
many  of  whom  retain  a deep  and 
lasting  respect  for  the  traditional 
manner  of  celebrating  Mass.  In  the 
meantime,  the  vernacular  liturgy 
continues  to  nourish  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  younger  clergy,  and 
serves  to  prepare  them  for  the  litur- 
gical reforms  of  the  future.  These 
seminarians  and  newly-trained 
priests  will  serve  as  the  bridge  link- 
ing the  past  to  the  future... 

About  140  seminarians  are 
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Seminary  in  Chengdu, 
Sichuan  Province. 


presently  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood in  Sheshan  Seminary.  They 
come  from  over  10  provinces  and 
about  40  dioceses.  When  they  have 
finished  their  studies  and  return  to 
their  home  dioceses  for  ordination, 
they  will  bring  with  them  the  new 
spirit  of  liturgical  reform... 

The  Chinese  Bishops'  Conference 
in  its  meeting  in  September  of  1992 
had  liturgy  as  a priority  item,  and 
in  fact  what  began  as  an  experiment 
in  Shanghai  has  been  approved  for 
the  whole  of  China;  that  is,  it  was 
decided  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  (Chinese)  in  the  liturgy 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Fr.  Thomas  Law  who  teaches 
liturgy  in  Sheshan  and  also  heads 
the  Hong  Kong  Diocese's  Liturgical 
Commission,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  greatest  difficulty  facing 
the  implementation  of  the  Vati- 
can II  reforms  in  the  liturgy  is 
the  great  lack  of  written  materi- 
als in  China,  especially  books  on 
Scripture  and  liturgy.  Chinese  is 
a written  language  and  the  char- 
acters must  be  seen  and  not  just 
heard  for  their  meaning  to  be 
fully  comprehended.  If  Mainland 
Catholics  are  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  liturgy,  they  must  have  the 
Chinese  texts  in  hand.  In  this 
way  their  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  can  grow  and  their 
faith  can  be  nourished." 

Without  doubt  the  new  liturgy 
will  continue  to  develop  through- 
out China  taking  on  a new  style 
with  Chinese  characteristics.  We 
eagerly  await  the  contributions  it 
will  make  in  the  formation  of  an 
indigenous  Chinese  liturgy .« 


Catholic  Seminaries  In  China  Today 


Seminaries  in  Mainland  China  are  filled  with  young  men  eager  to 
serve  the  church  through  the  priesthood.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
lack  of  space  and  other  factors,  many  have  to  be  turned  away. 

There  are  approximately  1200  Catholic  priests  in  China  today. 
Most  of  these  are  over  70  years  of  age,  and  at  least  300  have  died  dur- 
ing recent  years.  The  Catholic  population  of  China  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  and  constantly  growing.  These  factors  make  seminary  for- 
mation and  the  education  of  future  priests  the  priority  of  the  Chinese 
Catholic  church. 

In  1980  the  Catholic  Patriotic  Association  at  its  third  national 
meeting,  passed  a resolution  to  reopen  Chinese  Catholic  seminaries. 
The  resolution  says: 

"In  order  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  carry  on  the 
mission  of  the  apostles,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  church,  to 
form  priests  and  train  professional  personnel  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, the  assembly  has  decided  to  open  Catholic  seminaries  in  China..." 

Since  then  over  20  seminaries  have  been  opened  within  the  offi- 
cial church  in  Mainland  China  with  a total  of  about  2100  students... 

Over  450  priests  have  been  ordained  from  these  recently  opened 
seminaries.  Over  100  were  ordained  in  1992  alone. 

There  are  also  seminaries  run  by  the  unofficial  church.  Some  of 
these  even  predate  the  official  ones.  Some  are  fairly  large,  but  most  are 
small;  all  are  clandestine.  There  are  reports,  however,  that  over  300 
priests  have  also  been  formed  in  these  seminaries. °° 
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By  Fr.  Ray  O’Toole,  S.F.M. 


<3\i v\a  Opens 
OsOoo»^s 


s 

w ince  the  introduction 

of  the  open  door  poli- 
cy in  1978,  China  has  had  an 
impressive  economic  growth  of  an 
average  annual  rate  of  nine  percent. 
According  to  a survey  on  China  in  a 
November,  1992,  issue  of  The 
Economist,  it  is  estimated  that  if 
China's  economy  grows  as  fast  for 
the  next  20  years  as  it  has  in  the  past 
15,  it  will  be  the  biggest  economy  in 
the  world... 

Since  the  opening,  China's  trade 
has  made  stunning  advances.  For- 
eign exchange  revenue  reached 
US$43  billion  by  1991.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  China's  foreign  debt 
has  soared  to  over  US$60  billion, 
yet,  relatively  speaking,  this  would 
be  peanuts  in  comparison  to  many 
other  countries... 

According  to  Y.Y.  Kueh,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Lingnan  College 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  majority  of  Chi- 
na's foreign  investment  is  not  inte- 
grated into  the  domestic  economy. 
Foreign  investment  enterprises 
furnish  their  own  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  if  possible  their  own  raw 
material.  What  is  produced,  with 
cheap  labour,  is  destined  for 
export...  China's  main  strategy  fol- 
lows aspects  of  the  Soviet  model  of 
creating  an  independent  self-suffi- 
cient industrial  system.  Foreign 
exchange  and  foreign  technological 
know-how  are  sought  to  help  China 
achieve  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency  in  its  domestic  economy. 
Some  capitalist  techniques  may  be 
employed  but  what  China  is  aiming 
at  is  a strong  socialist  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  China  is  being  pres- 
sured by  the  international  commu- 
nity to  conform  to  the  international 
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"The  Chinese  leadership  may  be  atheist,  but  it  is  making  a serious  attempt 

AT  PROVIDING  A STRONG  ECONOMIC  BASE  FOR  ITS  PEOPLE. 

In  this  way  it  may  prove  to  be  more  evangelical  in  terms  of  Matthew  25 

THAN  MANY  LEADERS  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  THAT  ESPOUSE  A CHRISTIAN  BELIEF: 

'When  did  we  see  you  hungry,  naked  and  homeless../" 


rules  of  the  economic  game.  And  its 
own  interest  in  joining  the  GATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade)  also  creates  pressure  for 
change.  How  much  China  will  be 
willing  to  compromise  in  many  of 
these  areas  is  difficult  to  project. 

...China  is  working  hard  to 
spread  the  success  to  the  whole  of 
the  country.  Even  though  there  is 
poverty,  you  will  not  find  in  China 
today  the  destitution  of  years  ago 
and  the  situation  could  not  be  com- 
pared to  other  poorer  areas  of  the 
world,  such  as  India,  Africa  or  Latin 
America,  and  even  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  a religious  note,  the  Chinese 
leadership  may  be  atheist,  but  it  is 
making  a serious  attempt  at  provid- 
ing a strong  economic  base  for  its 
people.  In  this  way  it  may  prove  to 
be  more  evangelical  in  terms  of 
Matthew  25  than  many  leaders  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  that 
espouse  a Christian  belief:  "When 
did  we  see  you  hungry,  naked  and 
homeless...  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  God  has  used  atheists  or 
non-believers  to  help  fulfill  His  or 
Her  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  We  may  be  critical  of  the 
Chinese  leadership  on  many  other 
fronts,  however,  on  this  one,  we  just 
have  to  say  they  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  an  astounding  job  econom- 
ically speaking.  The  secular  world  is 
even  calling  it  a miracle. 

s far  as  religious  activities 
are  concerned...  (these)  are 
permitted  only  in  places  designated 
for  such,  i.e.  in  churches  or  meeting 
points  that  have  been  registered  and 
approved  by  the  government... 


While  visitation  of  the  sick  is  per- 
mitted, the  running  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, social  centres,  etc.,  is  not 
permitted.  So,  while  there  is  free- 
dom of  religious  belief,  religious 
activity  is  limited.  The  Official 
Church  can  operate  freely  as  long  as 
its  activities  remain  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  Constitution  and 
other  government  regulations. 

The  Unofficial  Church  (under- 
ground) has  no  legal  basis  for  oper- 
ating at  all  because  its  members 
refuse  to  follow  the  government 
guidelines.  Consequently,  they  get 
into  all  kinds  of  trouble  when  they 
assemble  in  undesignated  places  or 
try  to  set  up  their  own  organizations 
as  was  the  case  when  the  unofficial 
bishops  tried  to  set  up  their  own 
Bishops'  Conference.  Many  of  them 
were  arrested,  not  for  their  belief, 
but  for  setting  up  an  illegal  organi- 
zation. Rome,  also,  did  not  look 
favourably  on  the  bishops'  action. 

We  may  not  agree  with  these 
limitations  and  there  are  all  kinds  of 
reasons  that  we  could  muster  to 
prove  that  this  is  wrong.  But  we  are 
not  dealing  with  freedom  of  religion 
within  a Western  frame  set,  we  are 
talking  about  freedom  of  religion 
within  an  atheist-led  socialist  sys- 
tem. There  were  moments  within 
this  system,  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  when  the  church  and  all 
religions  including  those  which  can 
be  considered  Chinese,  were  almost 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  at 
least  the  Chinese  earth.  This 
changed  dramatically  when  Deng 
Xiaoping  took  power  in  1978.  Now 
at  least  all  the  religions  of  China  can 
enjoy  freedom  of  belief  and  at  least 
a limited  sphere  of  religious  activi- 


ty. We  can  always  hope  that  the 
limitations  will  decrease  as  time 
goes  on.  And  if  things  keep  moving 
as  they  have  been  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  that  will  not  happen... 

Foreign  Interference 

China  regards  the  secret  legit- 
imization of  bishops  as  outside  or 
foreign  interference  in  local  church 
affairs.  A number  of  bishops  have 
been  legitimized.  These  would  be 
bishops  of  the  Official  Church... 

This  procedure  of  legitimization  of 
bishops  by  Rome,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  prudent.  It  makes  the  possibility 
of  reconciliation  ever  more  difficult 
because  it  is  looked  upon  as  foreign 
interference  and  is  in  fact  breaking 
the  laws  of  the  country  whether  we 
agree  with  these  laws  or  not.  I 
believe  we  must  respect  the  limited 
freedom  China  has  given  to  religion. 
Hopefully,  some  day  the  restrictions 
on  religious  activities  will  decrease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
Rome  has  legitimized  some  bishops 
of  the  Official  Church  means  a defi- 
nite recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican  of  the  importance  of  the 
Official  Church  in  China. 

Many  in  Hong  Kong  and  else- 
where are  of  the  thinking  that  what 
happened  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
about  to  happen  in  China.  In  fact, 
that  is  quite  unlikely  since  socialism 
in  China  has  been  too  successful  for 
that.  In  my  opinion,  change  will 
take  a long  time,  if  ever.  With  the 
change  of  leadership  we  may  see 
socialism  become  more  democratic. 
But,  that  socialism  in  China  will 
change  essentially,  1 doubt  verv 
much.  So  how  we  relate  to  China 
must  be  well  thought  out  and  in 
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Opportunity  Knocks 

J_i  /VViTTou  is  a curious  name  for  an  Italian,  but  then,  Matteo  Ricci,  Jesuit 
and  accomplished  scientist,  wanted  very  badly  to  be  all  things  to  all  Chinese. 
In  September,  1583,  he  secured  for  himself  and  a companion  a precarious 
toehold  in  southern  China.  At  first  the  two  wore  the  robes  of  Buddhist 
monks.  Later  they  switched  to  the  bonnets  and  silk  robes  of  the  Chinese 
scholar.  Very  suitable  dress  for  Ricci  who  proceeded  to  put  his  considerable 
erudition  at  the  disposal  of  any  Chinese  interested...  Accepted  by  the  Ming 
Imperial  Court,  he  settled  in  Peking  in  1601.  He  died  there  in  1610  and  was 
given,  in  our  terms,  something  almost  like  a state  funeral... 

Ricci's  open  approach  to  Chinese  ways,  while  it  brought  some  Chinese 
scholars  to  Christianity,  was  rejected  by  church  authority  in  Europe.  This 
Chinese  Rites  Row  was  settled  in  1939  when  Rome  accepted  a solution  not  so 
obviously  different  from  a solution  rejected  by  Rome  some  200  years  earlier... 
In  retrospect,  it  is  easy  to  view  this  whole  Chinese  Rites  Row  as  a splendid 
opportunity,  tragically  lost. 

Many  close  observers  of  the  current  China  scene  think  that  a comparable 
opportunity  exists  today.  The  doors  of  China  are  open  for  teachers  from  the 

West,  especially  teachers  of  English... 

There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  direct,  explicit  evangelization  in  China  today.  Foreign  teachers  attempting 
it  would,  normally,  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  there  is  rich  opportunity  to  share  humanly  in  the  making  of  a 
better  China... 

"Being  a missionary  in  China  today,"  said  a teacher  in  China  recently,  "presents  a special  challenge.  We  can- 
not go  there  as  our  predecessors  did,  hoping  for  converts  or  religious  vocations,  building  up  something  for  the 
church.  We  can  only  go  there  if  we  choose  to  go  on  terms  on  which  China  is  ready  to  accept  foreign  assistance  - as 
educators  or  technical  experts.  We  can  offer  our  skills  and  our  knowledge  and  while  we  are  there  we  can  live  the 
"good  news"  in  our  daily  lives.  When  we  are  no  longer  needed,  we  will  be  asked  to  leave  and  we  will  leave 
empty-handed.  It  is  the  challenge  to  give  freely  what  we  have  received,  sowing  a seed  and  then  moving  on  leaving 
the  harvest  to  the  Providence  of  God." 

That  is  the  Chinese  opportunity  that  knocks  today.  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times  and  respond 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  invitation  of  the  Spirit,  the  opportunity  may  not  come  for  centuries  again.°° 


long-term  strategies,  strategies  that 
have  as  their  goal  three  things:  first, 
the  building  of  trust  which  is  at 
present  very  much  lacking;  second, 
the  good  of  all  Catholics  in  China 
both  official  and  unofficial;  and 
third,  more  constructive  ways  of 
laying  the  ground  for  reconciliation 
both  within  China  and  with  the 
Universal  Church  without  these 
being  perceived  as  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 

Strategies  that  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived as  subversive  or  secretive 
cannot  be  constructive.  False  hope 
that  the  communist  system  will 
collapse  like  it  did  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  re-fuelled  anti-commu- 
nist sentiment  on  the  part  of  many 
here  in  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere 
and  reinforced  the  taking  of  sides 
with  the  Unofficial  Church.  In  my 


opinion  this  is  not  constructive  and 
cannot  contribute  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  divided  church  in  China. 

When  I arrived  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1988,  hopes  for  an  imminent  recon- 
ciliation were  very  high...  But  the 
events  of  Tiananmen  Square  and 
Eastern  Europe  took  place  and  now 
the  Church  is  back  to  square  one. 
And  I might  add  the  situation  is 
worse  than  it  has  ever  been.  Beijing 
and  the  Vatican  are  oceans  apart.  A 
lot  of  patchwork  has  to  be  done,  as 
well  as  a major  change  of  thinking 
on  the  part  of  all  responsible  for  the 
ever-widening  rift,  be  they  in  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  China  or  Rome... 

The  most  significant  event  that 
took  place  in  China  in  1992  was  the 
Fifth  National  Catholic  Representa- 
tives' Congress.  It  was  held  in  Bei- 
jing from  the  15th  to  the  19th  of 


September.  At  this  meeting  dele- 
gates approved  a constitution  for 
the  Bishops'  Conference.  Although 
the  Bishops'  Conference  existed 
before,  it  did  not  have  its  own  con- 
stitution. It  was  always  listed  after 
the  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Church  Administrative  Commission 
in  terms  of  importance.  At  this 
meeting  the  order  was  reversed 
with  the  naming  of  the  Bishops' 
Conference  first  but  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association...  I think  the 
change  is  significant  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  an  indication  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  beginning  to  realize  the 
important  place  of  the  bishops  in 
the  leadership  of  the  church. 
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\Living  Gospel  Values 


Louise  Malnachuk 


Joseph  Epifano 


My  first  experience  in  overseas  mission  with  Scarboro  Missions  was  in 
1982  when  I was  assigned  to  teach  English  in  Xian  Province,  China.  I 
returned  to  Canada  in  1986  to  work  in  Formation  at  our  central  house 
and,  after  five  years,  was  re-assigned  to  China  last  year.  In  my  five-year 
absence,  many  things  have  changed  and  yet  things  remain  the  same. 

This  time  I am  teaching  English  in  Kunming.  Part  of  my  work  also 
involves  teaching  in  a two-year  upgrading  program  for  Chinese  English 
teachers  in  Yunnan  Province.  These  teachers  have  been  teaching  from 
three  to  twenty  years.  As  a result  there  is  a large  age  range  which  brings 
a variety  of  experiences  into  the  classroom.  It  really  is  humbling  to  hear 
their  stories  and  life  experiences  from  the  countryside,  and  of  the  strug- 
gles in  their  daily  life  and  work. 

Much  of  my  work  involves  spending  time  and  doing  activities  with 
the  students,  such  as  visiting  historical  sites,  museums,  walking  in  parks 
and  nature  areas,  and  learning  how  to  make  Chinese  food.  During  these 
times,  as  our  experience  of  one  another  deepens  and  a level  of  trust 
develops,  there  is  much  sharing  of  ideas  and  values,  hopes  and  dreams. 

One  difference  that  I have  noticed  from  five  years  ago  is  a change  in 
basic  values.  Last  year  China  formally  introduced  an  open  market  econ- 
omy which  has  many  positive  and  negative  aspects  for  the  country  and 
the  people.  In  my  relationship  with  the  students,  a negative  aspect  that  I 
experience  is  a drive  to  make  money.  With  this  drive  comes  many 
changes  in  traditional  Chinese  values. 

I feel  that  the  more  open  policy  and  open  market  economy  has 
! encouraged  this  change  in  values.  There  is  so  much  from  the  West  that 
is  attractive  and  bombards  the  students.  They  struggle  with  trying  to  be 
modern  or  more  Western.  As  a Christian  working  in  China  and  trying 
to  live  gospel  values,  this  is  one  area  where  I feel  I can  make  a contribu- 
tion. When  asked  I readily  share  my  values  and  life  choices  with  the 
students  which  are  contrary  to  what  they  are  hearing,  especially  con- 
cerning the  drive  to  make  money.  In  a gentle  way  I challenge  some  of 
the  negative  aspects  that  the  new  open  market  economy  is  introducing. 
It  is  because  of  our  relationship  that  the  students  are  open  to  and  per- 
haps hear  and  see  another  message  and  experience  different  values.  We 
continue  to  learn  from  one  another.  Maybe  this  brings  more 
understanding  to  our  two  countries,  cultures  and  belief  systems. 

Living  and  working  in  China  continues  to  be  an  interesting  challenge 
and  faith  experience  for  me.  I experience  God  in  the  commitment  and 
struggles  of  the  students  as  they  live  and  work  in  the  Chinese  country- 
side. °° 


For  the  past  year  and  a half  I have  had  the 
privilege  of  teaching  English  as  a Second 
Language  to  undergraduate  students 
attending  the  Guangdong  Mechanical 
College  here  in  Guangzhou.  The  students  I 
teach  range  in  age  from  17  to  21  years. 

Most  are  foreign  trade  students  who  hope 
to  work  in  careers  that  deal  with  doing 
business  with  foreign  Chinese  enterprises. 
Therefore,  their  English  course  content  in 
college  is  higher  than  usual.  As  a foreign 
teacher  I teach  them  spoken  English, 
which  allows  me  the  opportunity,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  to  get  to 
know  them  better  as  young  Chinese 
women  and  men. 

Foreign  teachers  in  China  usually  hold 
what  is  called  Free-Talk.  This  is  when 
students  visit  you  for  a period  of  a few 
hours,  twice  a week,  to  practice  speaking 
English.  There  is  no  planning  involved  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  very  informal. 
Through  Free-Talk  I have  come  to  know 
many  of  my  students  personally  and  it  is 
at  this  level  that  I feel  my  experience  of 
teaching  in  China  holds  the  deepest  mean- 
ing for  me.  They  are  not  simply  my  stu- 
dents but  men  and  women  whom  I have 
grown  close  to  and  am  quite  fond  of.  As  1 
continue  with  this,  my  fourth  and  final 
term  at  the  college,  my  hope  is  that  I can 
be  for  them  not  only  a teacher  of  spoken 
English,  but  also  a friend.  I am  extremely 
grateful  for  having  been  given  this  oppor- 
tunity and  feel  that  the  mutual  support 
and  sharing  that  has  occurred  between 
myself  and  my  students  will  continue  to 
deepen,  even  when  we  part  and  go  our 
separate  ways.°° 
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By  Fr.  John  Tong 

The  following  was  excerpted  from 
the  SEDOS  Bulletin,  March  15, 1993, 
edition.  Fr.  Tong,  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Hong  Kong,  gave  this 
address  at  the  China-Symposium  held 
in  October,  1992. 

Fr.  Tong  will  be  speaking  at  Scar- 
boro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  Event 
in  Toronto  this  year  on  November  9. 

The  Basic  Law  governing 
Hong  Kong,  promulgat- 
ed by  China's  National 
People's  Congress  in 
Beijing  in  April  of  1990,  gives  Hong 
Kong  a high  degree  of  autonomy.  It 
also  guarantees  the  continuance  of 
the  present  administrative  system 
and  the  lifestyle  of  its  people. 

The  Basic  Law  states  clearly  that 
after  1997,  the  government  will  not 
restrict  religious  freedom,  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  religious 
organizations,  nor  impede  religious 


activities  that  do  not  contravene  the 
laws  of  the  People's  Republic.  How- 
ever, the  right  to  modify  the  Basic 
Law  is  retained  by  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  and  the  authority  to 
interpret  the  law  is  retained  by  its 
standing  committee... 

The  Catholic  church  came  to 
Hong  Kong  in  1841.  It  is  now  the 
largest  religious  organization  in  the 
territory.  It  is  also  numerically  the 
largest  Chinese  Catholic  diocese  in 
the  world.  According  to  statistics 
released  in  August  of  1992,  Catholics 
number  260,000,  which  does  not 
include  the  nearly  80,000  Pilipinas 
who  work  in  Hong  Kong  as  domestic 
helpers.  There  are  350  priests,  evenly 
divided  between  Chinese  and  for- 
eign. Sisters  number  700,  with  Chi- 
nese Sisters  in  the  majority;  there  are 
70  religious  Brothers.  The  diocese 
has  61  churches.  It  administrates  six 
hospitals,  nine  clinics,  275  schools 
with  nearly  300,000  students,  14 
social  service  organizations,  11  hos- 


tels, 29  homes  for  the  aged  and  cen- 
tres for  the  handicapped.  The  church 
indeed  contributes  greatly  to  the 
social  welfare  and  development  of 
Hong  Kong  and  its  people. 

Although  many  Catholics  contin- 
ue to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
their  number  is  annually  replaced  by 
2,000  adult  converts,  who  bring 
much  vitality  to  the  church.  Local 
clergy  are  taking  over  leadership 
roles  in  the  diocese...  About  500  lay 
Catholics  are  enrolled  in  evening 
bible  and  theology  courses  run  by 
professors  at  the  major  seminary. 
Many  deepen  their  faith  by  joining 
small  groups  that  meet  each  week 
for  Scripture  reflection  and  prayer. 
All  of  these  are  positive  develop- 
ments in  the  Hong  Kong  church... 

Many  parishes  already  have 
trained  lay  people  to  take  up  various 
pastoral  ministries  including  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  sacramen- 
tal ministries.  The  laity  bring  Holy 
Communion  to  the  sick,  lead  prayer 
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Towards  1997:  One  Country,  Two  Systems 

In  1997,  Hong  Kong  will  revert  to  Chinese  Sovereignty.  However,  an 
agreement  struck  by  Britain  and  China  called  the  Joint  Declaration,  signed  in 
1984,  and  the  subsequent  drafting  of  the  Basic  Law  (a  mini-constitution)  stipu- 
late that  Hong  Kong  will  remain  autonomous  for  50  years  as  a Special  Adminis- 
trative Region  of  China,  in  a one  country,  two  systems  model... 

All  local  matters  related  to  the  region  will  be  administered  by  the  local 
government;  however,  China  will  assume  control  over  defence  and  foreign 
! affairs.  This  means  that  after  1997  the  Chinese  military  will  be  posted  in  the 
region  and  a foreign  affairs  office  will  be  set  up.  According  to  the  mini-constitu- 
tion both  defence  and  foreign  affairs  are  not  to  interfere  in  local  affairs... 

In  face  of  1997  many  of  Hong  Kong's  Chinese  are  moving  to  other  coun- 
tries, many  to  Canada.  Most  of  these  are  wealthy  or  can  well  afford  the  costs  of 
migration.  Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  Hong  Kong's  six  million  population, 

1 who  work  in  factories  or  in  the  service  sector,  barely  earn  enough  to  cover 
monthly  expenses  as  prices  rise  yearly  with  high  inflation.  Many  cannot  even 
afford  the  luxury  of  taking  holidays  outside  the  colony  much  less  entertain  the 
i thought  of  acquiring  a foreign  passport  and  moving  to  another  country. 

In  Hong  Kong  there  are  many  rich  people  but  there  are  also  many  more  who  are  poor.  The  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  is  the  highest  in  the  region,  including  Singapore  and  Taiwan,  according  to  the  Gini-Co-effi- 
cient,  an  economic  index  that  measures  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Hong  Kong  economic  model 
is  one  of  absolute  unbridled  capitalism,  the  kind  that  the  social  encyclicals  condemn;  however,  because  it  is 
deemed  better  than  communism,  the  local  church  has  done  little  in  terms  of  prophetic  stances  in  face  of  abuses... 

As  far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  society  will  apply  to  the  church,  i.e.,  the 
church  will  continue  to  run  its  own  affairs  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  will  not  be  required  to  belong  to  the  Patriotic 
Association  as  is  the  case  on  the  mainland... 

The  Church  in  Hong  Kong  in  1989  produced  a 10-year  pastoral  plan,  March  Into  The  Bright  Future,  in  which 
the  Cardinal  urged  Catholics  of  Hong  Kong  to  take  as  one  of  their  highest  priorities  the  Christian  task  of  recon- 
ciliation, with  special  concern  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Mainland  China.  Basic  Christian  Communities 
were  also  given  high  priority.  Although  this  was  not  directly  related  to  1997  it  does  point  to  the  need  for  a more 
dynamic  church  community  that  could  survive  on  their  own  given  a worse-case  scenario... 

The  Hong  Kong  church  is  deeply  interested  in  their  sister  church  in  the  mainland.  Each  year  many  groups 
of  Catholics  from  Hong  Kong  visit  China  to  meet  and  forge  deeper  ties  with  Catholics  all  over  China.  However, 
Hong  Kong  Catholics  have  a deeper  affinity  for  the  Cantonese-speaking  peoples  of  the  south,  mainly  Guang- 
dong Province,  which  is  from  where  most  of  the  Hong  Kong  people,  themselves,  come.  The  Holy  Spirit  Study 
Centre,  a Hong  Kong  Diocesan  organization  set  up  about  13  years  ago  to  keep  abreast  of  church  and  society 
issues  on  the  mainland,  and  where  I have  worked  for  the  past  two  and  a half  years,  has  given  high  priority  to 
!j  this  type  of  pastoral  contact.  /Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 


groups,  or  preside  at  liturgical  ser- 
vices in  the  absence  of  a priest.  This 
is  already  quite  common  practice. 
What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
number  of  lay  Catholics  who  volun- 
teer as  catechists  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  parish  catechumenates. 

Bible  study  groups  continue  to  grow 
and  expand  and  Catholics  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  materially  support 
the  church.  The  one  regret  we  have  is 
that  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and 
religious  life  are  still  in  short  supply. 
Many  religious  congregations  have 


only  one  or  two  aspirants,  and  in  the 
last  few  years,  only  one  new  semi- 
narian has  entered  the  diocesan 
seminary  each  year.  So,  self-govern- 
ment in  the  diocese  is  a goal  still  to 
be  attained... 

Since  the  late  1970s  when  Deng 
Xiaoping  assumed  political  power 
and  the  Communist  Party  began  to 
promote  the  four  modernizations, 
religious  believers  in  China  have 
been  treated  with  a greater  degree  of 
tolerance  and  allowed  more  room  for 
activity.  However,  Article  36  of  the 
1982  Constitution,  still  makes  a dis- 


tinction between  "freedom  to  believe 
in  religion"  and  "religious  activity." 
It  points  out  that  the  state  protects 
"normal"  religious  activity.  In  other 
words,  religious  activities  which 
have  not  obtained  government 
approval  are  always  open  to  the 
possibility  of  being  labeled  "counter- 
revolutionary." 

...We  can  see  from  the  statistics  - 
about  3,000  churches  reopened  along 
with  24  seminaries  and  more  than  37 
Sisters'  novitiates  - that  the  Commu- 
nist government  has  shown  a certain 
sincerity  in  its  open  door  policy... 
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The  Amity  Foundation 


A Tribute  to  Dr.  Kay  Hookin 

Missionary  and  Ecumenist 


The  Chinese  characters  which  we 
translate  as  "Amity"  mean  love  and 
its  power.  The  Amity  Foundation  was 
created  on  the  initiative  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians for  the  purpose  of  promoting  health, 
education,  social  service  and  rural  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  It  is  an  independent  Chinese 
voluntary  organization  which  has 
received  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  friends  in  China  and  overseas.  Formal- 
ly established  in  1985,  Amity  represents  a 
new  form  of  Christian  involvement  in 
Chinese  society. 

Chinese  society  has  entered  a period  of 
rapid  economic  development.  In  the 
cities,  many  people  seem  to  give  all  their 
attention  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  pursuit  of  money.  And  yet  China 
remains  a poor  and  developing  country... 
with  at  least  100  million  poor  people. 

Amity's  determination  to  work  with 
the  poor  and  promote  overall  social 
development  reflects  an  emphasis  on 
social  values  which  do  not  centre  on  get- 
ting rich.  Our  method  is  to  give  attention 
to  concrete  projects  which  help  people 
help  themselves,  and  to  focus  on  those 
areas  of  society  which  are  being  neglected 
in  the  overall  modernization  program. 

Amity  places  teachers  not  at  famous 
universities,  but  primarily  at  under-fund- 
ed Teachers'  Colleges...  It  works  with 
rural  doctors  from  poorer  parts  of  China, 
not  with  the  relatively  well-endowed, 
modern  urban  centres  for  high-tech 
medicine.  In  social  welfare  programs, 
Amity  works  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  the  handicapped,  in  other 
words,  with  those  who  have  not  been 
beneficiaries  of  the  reform  program  of  the 
last  decade. 

...Amity  stands  alone  as  being  the  only 
Christian  non-governmental  organization 
in  China  with  a country-wide  mandate. 
The  Amity  Foundation  will  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  Chinese  society, 
as  a channel  for  development,  for  the 
ecumenical  sharing  of  resources,  and  for 
the  sacramental  use  of  money  and  talent 
in  service  to  the  Chinese  people. 

For  information,  write  to  The  Amity 
Foundation,  c/o  The  Canada  China  Pro- 
gramme, 129  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M4V  1N5.  Ph:  (416)  921-1923. 


On  April  24,  1993, 

Dr.  Katherine 
Hockin  passed  away. 

Born  and  raised  in 
China  to  missionary 
parents,  she  served 
there  as  a United 
Church  missionary 
until  1951.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  on 
the  forefront  of  help- 
ing Canadians  to 
understand  mission 
work  in  Canada  and  overseas.  She  served  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Church- 
es as  well  as  on  numerous  national  and  international  com- 
mittees of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  She  was  Dean  of 
Studies  and  Interim  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Forum 
(now  called  the  Canadian  Churches  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries).  She  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Canada- 
China  Programme  (see  facing  page),  a significant  ecumeni- 
cal initiative. 

Dr.  Hockin  was  a close  friend  and  mentor  of  our  Society 
for  almost  two  decades,  teaching  many  of  our  students. 
Her  willingness  to  share  her  lifelong  experience  as  a mis- 
sionary has  enriched  us  as  a missionary  Society  and  all  of 
the  Canadian  church.  May  she  rest  in  peaces 


AITECE  (Association  for  International  Teaching,  Educational 
and  Curriculum  Exchange  Limited)  was  founded  by  a group  of  people 
in  Hong  Kong  to  enable  Christians  from  other  countries  to  assist  the 
development  of  China,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  education,  health, 
social  and  economic  welfare.  It  is  a channel  for  the  international  shar- 
ing of  resources  and  is  thus  an  expression  of  people-to-people  soli- 
darity. It  is  also  a testimony  of  the  Christian  world's  love  and  concern 
for  the  people  of  China  and  of  a desire  to  participate  in  its  modern- 
ization. 

Incorporated  as  a non-profit  company  in  1988,  the  Association 
cooperates  with  both  governmental  and  church-related  bodies  in 
China  in  such  ways  as  the  recruitment  and  introduction  of  language 
teachers  and  other  specialists.  AITECE  also  helps  and  encourages 
other  organizations  to  undertake  or  expand  activities  for  these  pur- 
poses in  China.  In  addition,  AITECE  arranges  lecture  tours  and  cul- 
tural visits  abroad  by  Chinese  scholars,  artists  and  others,  thus  mak- 
ing it  a two-way  exchange. 

For  more  information  contact:  AITECE  Bureau  CANADA,  10  Brimley 
Road  South,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIN  4A3.  Ph:  (416)  261-2013; 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 
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Companion 
Member  shivs 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as  Companion 
members  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a 
beautiful  symbol  of  commitment  to  our  missionary 
work. 

The  certificate  is  enclosed  in  a fine  folder  and  is  an 
elegant  gift  for  any  occasion  for  friends  and  family,  but 
also  as  a tribute  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the  prayers  and  good 
works  of  all  Scarboro  missioners.  A Mass  is  offered 
each  month  for  all  members. 
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IN  LOVING  MEMORY 


Is  enrolled  as  a 

COMPANION  MEMBER 
SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

at  the  request  cf 


Companion  members  share  In  the  prayers  aid 
good  works  of  all  the  Scarboro  Missioners.  A 
is  ufered  each  month  fcr  all  members. 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded  in  1918  by  Monsignor  )ohn  M.  Fraser 


To  enroll  someone  as  a Companion  Member , please  complete  this  form  and  return  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  Please  enclose  your  cheque  or  money  order  made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions., 

Companion  Memberships: 

Q For  one  deceased:  $15.00  Offering  Q For  one  living:  $25.00  Offering  Q For  one  family:  $40.00  Offering 

Member's  Name  (For): 

Requested  By: 

Address:  

City/ Province: Postal  Code: 


1 


Mail  To:  

Name:  

Address: 

City/Province: Postal  Code: | 

I 


Catholic  Roundtable  On  China 


'■““tn  November  1971,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  an  ecumenical  structure  eventually  to  be 
called  the  Canada-China  Programme  (CCP).  In  the  70s,  Catholic  groups,  including  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  and 
other  missionary  groups,  joined  the  CCP. 

In  the  Spring  of  1988,  the  CCP  undertook  an  evaluation.  The  Catholic  groups  belonging  to  the  programme  felt  the 
need  to  form  an  ad  hoc  committee  in  order  to  draw  up  a Catholic  response. 

Two  important  needs  were  recognized:  to  provide  a forum  which  would  allow  Catholic  participants  to  develop  a 
common  base;  and  secondly,  to  group  together  Canadian  Catholics  concerned  about  China  so  as  to  exchange 
information  and  to  discern  together  the  action  to  be  taken  either  independently  or  collectively. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  meet  together  as  Catholics  in  addition  to  the  CCP  meeting.  Thus,  the  Catholic 
Roundtable  on  China  began  to  meet  in  1988.  It  involved  Catholic  groups  who  not  only  helped  the  Canada-China 
Programme  financially,  but  sent  representatives  to  it. 

The  name  Roundtable  was  chosen  to  express  its  aim;  that  is,  it  was  to  be  a group  for  consultation  on  issues 
concerning  China.  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member  of  this  Catholic  Roundtable  which  has  taken  on  a number  of  projects 
; either  by  itself  or  in  collaboration  with  the  ecumenical  Canada-China  Programme. 

These  projects  vary  in  scope:  organization  of  a training  session  for  Chinese  Sisters  in  Canada;  reception  of  a 
j delegation  of  Chinese  Protestants;  organization  of  a training  session  for  Chinese  seminarians;  contact  with  Catholics  in 
| China  through  the  offices  of  a Catholic  agency  in  Hong  Kong;  participation  in  ecumenical  discussions. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Missions  Office,  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa. 

i Ontario,  K1N7B1.  Ph:  (613)  236-9461. 

I 

Canada-China  Programme 

The  Canada-China  Programme  is  a bridge  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Canadian  churches  and  those  in 
China.  The  purpose  is  to  build  new  relationships  of  trust  and  cooperation  through  student  and  teacher  exchanges, 
conferences,  theological  reflection,  exposure  trips  and  prayer.  Contact  them  at  129  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
I'  M4V  1N5.  PH:  (416)  921-1923. 
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Of 

People 


Youth  meeting  in  China. 


We  invite  you  to  contact  Scarboro  Missions  if  you  are 
considering  a commitment  as  a priest  or  lay  missioner. 

We  work  alongside  people  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  fringes 
of  our  global  community  and  who  struggle  for  life. 

Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming  Christ's  Good  News  of 

Justice,  Peace  and  Hope. 


scaifoo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community. 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address  City 


Province  Code  Education  Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4.  Or  phone:  (416)261-7135. 


L 


Anniversary 

1918-1993 


September  3,  1962... 

John  Mary  Fraser , founder  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society , 
dies  in  Osaka,  Japan,  after  almost  60 
years  of  church  building  in  the  Orient. 
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Scarboro  Missions'  thanksgiving  event 
celebrated  in  New  Brunswick. 


This  event  was  one  of  several  thanksgiving  events  taking  place  across  Canada 
this  summer  and  fall  to  celebrate  Scarboro  Missions’  75th  anniversary.  Besides  a 
special  Mass  and  reception  at  the  Cathedral,  the  missioners  also  spoke  at  other 
parishes  in  Saint  John,  Chatham  and  Fredericton.  With  the  help  of  Srs.  Mary 
Gauthier  and  Norma  Samar  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  information  nights 
were  held  for  those  interested  in  learning  more  about  mission. 
(See  the  centre  spread  for  details  of  our  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  event.) 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  9 issues  each 
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75th  Anniversary  Events 


COVER:  Throughout  his  life,  John 
Mary  Fraser  built  many  churches  and 
also  rebuilt  churches  that  were 
destroyed  by  war.  The  photos  on  the 
right  are  of  Queen  of  Martyrs  church  in 
Nagasaki,  badly  damaged  by  the  atom- 
ic bomb. 

The  other  photos  are  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels  church,  Osaka,  the  last  church 
he  built  before  his  death. 


A commemorative  Mass  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  22,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  Saint  John  to  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. Masses  were  also  held  in 
Fredericton  on  the  23rd  and 
Chatham  on  the  24th. 

The  Mass  was  concelebrated  by 
three  Scarboro  missioners  originally 
from  New  Brunswick:  Frs.  Pat  Kelly, 
Pat  McDonough  and  John  Carten,  as 
well  as  Bishop  Edward  Troy  and  Fr. 
Donald  Breen,  pastor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
congregation,  Fr.  Kelly  pointed  out 
that  many  people  involved  in  over- 
seas mission  have  come  from  Saint 
John.  "Thank  God  for  the  faith  com- 
munity of  Saint  John,"  Fr.  Kelly  said, 
"we  have  a great  gift  of  people  pray- 
ing for  us  here,  and  it’s  the  strength 
of  those  prayers  that  support  us." 

Fr.  Pat  McDonough  told  a story 
about  one  mission  in  the  Caribbean 
where  visits  by  the  priest  were  on  a 
yearly  basis.  He  spoke  of  the  role  of 
the  laity  and  said  that  the  laity  are 
very  important  to  church  mission 
everywhere,  often  filling  in  when 
the  priest  cannot  be  there  - showing 
real  dedication. 

Fr.  John  Carten  pointed  out  that 
not  all  missions  are  aimed  at  rural  or 
remote  places.  In  Japan,  he  said, 
there  are  125  million  people,  "over 
90  percent  of  the  population"  who 
do  not  believe  in  God,  or  have  not 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  "Keep  pray- 
ing," he  asked  the  congregation, 

"your  blessings  keep  us  going." 

An  offertory  ceremony  included 
"gifts  of  solidarity"  to  the  missionar- 
ies from  representatives  of  those 
working  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
refugees  and  immigrants,  and  those 
suffering  with  AIDS. 

The  Mass  concluded  with  Fr. 
Kelly's  statement  that  "Mission  is  for 
all  - men  and  women!  In  all  coun- 
tries!" (Written  by  Charles  MacLellan  for 
The  New  Freeman,  New  Brunswick.) 

— 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


In  A Personal  Way 


reetings  after  what 
we  hope  was  a 
pleasant  summer 
break.  As  we  find 
with  all  joyful 
things,  it  went  by 
all  too  quickly. 

This  fall  promises  to  be  a signif- 
icant and  busy  one  for  us  here  at 
Scarboro  Missions.  Our  75th 
anniversary  thanksgiving  celebra- 
tions will  take  us  right  across  this 
great  country  of  ours,  culminating 
in  our  Toronto  celebration  from 
November  6 to  9.  November  9 is 
the  offical  date  of  our  foundation 
75  years  ago. 

Within  this  magazine  there  is  a 
calendar  of  anniversary  events 
and  we  hope  you  will  attend  if 
there  is  one  close  to  where  you 
live.  Although  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  thanks  everywhere  in 
Canada,  we  were  able  to  organize 
events  in  the  dioceses  of  Antigo- 
nish,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London, 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  By 
holding  these  events  locally,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  thank  you, 
our  friends  and  supporters,  in  a 
personal  way. 

Personal  is  perhaps  also  the 
best  word  to  sum  up  this  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  It 
begins  with  the  memory  of  our 
founder.  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  who  died  in  Osaka,  Japan, 

31  years  ago  this  month.  Fr.  Cleary 
Villeneuve  of  our  Japan  mission 
recalls  some  of  his  experiences  of 
living  and  working  with  Mon- 
signor Fraser.  His  story  offers  a 


"The  many 
PERSONAL  JOURNEYS 

of  Scarboro 

MEMBERS  HAVE 
SHAPED  US  AS  A 
COMMUNITY  OVER 
THESE  75  YEARS." 


few  personal  insights  into  this 
very  unique  man. 

Another  Japanese  missioner,  Fr. 
Edgar  Geier,  shares  some  thoughts 
about  his  own  50-year  journey  as  a 
missionary.  Fr.  Ed  acknowledges 
that  he  is  not  a romanticist,  a self- 
realization  easily  recognizable  as 
you  read  his  often  humorous 
account  of  this  journey.  It's  our 
loss  that  he  does  not  share  more 
often  with  us,  no  doubt  because  he 
gives  so  much  to  the  Japanese. 

We  also  take  you  to  the  town  of 
Consuelo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  Fr.  Robert  Smith 
shares  a short  story  about  Mrs. 
Mery  Griffin,  a local  woman  who 
recently  passed  away.  As  many  of 
our  missioners  can  tell  you,  serv- 
ing in  our  parish  in  Consuelo 
places  one  right  at  the  centre  of 
the  Dominican/Baseball  connec- 
tion. We  learn  that  "Miss  Mery," 
whose  son  is  baseball  star  Alfredo 
Griffin,  was  a mentor  and  advisor 


to  many  up  and  coming  profes- 
sional baseball  players.  As  Fr. 
Smith  says,  "When  you  see  a 
young  Dominican  coming  up  with 
the  Blue  Jays  or  the  Expos, 
chances  are  that,  somewhere  in 
the  background,  there  is  a quiet 
Miss  Mery." 


T 

l h 


he  personal  turns  to  sadness  as 
we  remember  the  recent  passing 
of  Scarboro's  Fr.  Wally  Chisholm 
and  lay  missioner  Gerald  Heffer- 
nan  who  both  began  their  mission- 
ary careers  in  Guyana.  Each  of 
them  in  their  own  way  showed  a 
love  of  and  commitment  to  their 
life  as  Scarboro  missioners.  Both 
were  also  good  writers  and  Wal- 
ly's work  as  Society  historian  will 
remain  with  us. 

Gerry  on  the  other  hand  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  mag- 
azine over  the  years.  Some  time 
ago  he  sent  us  a few  personal 
thoughts  about  his  life  and  his 
experiences  as  a missionary.  We 
present  these  now  in  tribute  to 
him. 

The  many  personal  journeys  of 
Scarboro  members  have  shaped  us 
as  a community  over  these  75 
years.  Joy  and  sadness,  good  times 
and  bad,  hope  and  at  times  hope- 
lessness have  been  part  of  it  all. 

We  celebrate  these  75  years  with 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  our  many 
friends,  past  and  present,  and  we 
look  forward  to  an  ever  more 
exciting  and  challenging  future  in 

mission. oo 
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Fife  With  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 


Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  S.F.M. 


n October  11, 1954, 1 
received  a letter  from 
Fr.  Rogers  Pelow 
who  was  the  acting 
Regional  Superior  of  our  mission  in 
Japan.  I quote  from  the  letter: 

"For  some  time  Monsignor  Fraser 
in  Fukuoka  has  been  seeking  one  of  our 
priests  to  assist  him  in  his  work  in  that 
city.  Consequently,  I am  appointing 
you  as  assistant  to  Monsignor  Fraser. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  founder  of 
the  Society  and  will  do  your  utmost  to 
aid  him." 

When  I arrived  in  Fukuoka,  Mon- 
signor Fraser  was  78  years  old  and  I 
was  34.  He  was  53  years  ordained 
and  I was  about  three  years 
ordained. 

Living  with  the  founder  of  our 
Society  was  definitely  a grace  for 
me.  He  started  every  day  with  med- 
itation and  Mass.  He  would  then 
assist  at  my  Mass  and  also  at  any 
other  Mass  that  was  offered.  Since 
he  liked  to  get  an  early  start,  any 
visitors  we  had  were  called  to  say 
Mass  good  and  early. 

One  of  our  priests  visited  us  and 
prepared  to  offer  Mass  without  his 
soutane.  Monsignor  Fraser  was 
quite  firm  about  wearing  the 
soutane  and  asked,  "Where  is  your 
soutane?"  The  reply  was,  "I  forgot 
it."  Monsignor  then  said,  "A  priest 
without  a soutane  is  like  a carpenter 
without  his  tools." 

Watching  and 
Learning 

Each  day  he  and  I would  have 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  togeth- 
er. We  also  had  a cup  of  tea  at  four 


in  the  afternoon.  By  watching  Mon- 
signor, I learned  to  eat  my  rice  by 
putting  it  into  my  soup,  the 
Japanese  way.  When  we  were 
served  meat,  he  invariably  cut  off 
the  corner  of  the  chop  before  taking 

it.  I presumed  he  was  doing  this  as 
an  act  of  mortification.  I was  also 
glad  to  get  the  extra  mouthful  of 
meat,  generally  pork. 

During  the  day  he  would  often 
study  Japanese  and  at  meal  time 
would  ask  me  questions,  such  as, 
"What  is  the  Japanese  word  for 
thermos  bottle?"  I often  didn't  know 
the  answer  and  then  he  would  tell 
me.  In  this  way  he  encouraged  me 
to  study  Japanese. 

Monsignor  worked  hard  in  his 
room  because  he  carried  on  a heavy 
correspondence  with  many  benefac- 
tors. He  liked  to  get  a picture  taken 
of  himself  with  a group  of  Japanese 
when  he  was  building  something 
and  then  send  the  picture  to  bene- 
factors. When  I was  with  him  he 
had  just  built  a rectory  and  was 
planning  on  building  a church.  He 
built  the  present  church  in  Yoshizu- 

ka,  now  part  of  Fukuoka  city  in 
southern  Japan.  He  was  an  experi- 
enced builder.  One  thing  that 
impressed  me  was  that  he  strongly 
insisted  that  the  tiles  on  the  roof  be 
fastened  with  an  extra  long  copper 
nail.  I saw  the  wisdom  in  this  when 
a typhoon  came  and  blew  many 
tiles  off  various  places  but  did  not 
blow  any  off  our  church  roof. 

Although  he  handled  a lot  of 
money,  he  always  seemed  personal- 
ly not  to  have  any  and  we  lived 
frugally.  I received  no  help  finan- 
cially from  the  parish  or  from  Mon- 
signor, although  of  course  he  paid 


for  the  various  expenses  of  the 
parish. 

Monsignor  also  liked  to  read.  He 
had  lost  most  of  his  belongings  and 
so  enjoyed  reading  the  books  I had. 
He  enjoyed  church  history  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  seemed  well- 
versed  in  church  teaching,  moral 
and  canon  law  and  liturgy.  He 
seemed  to  be  studying  and  trying  to 
improve  his  knowledge  and  in  his 
conversation  often  talked  about  the 
church. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
he  was  78  as  he  could  hear,  see  and 
carry  on  animated  conversations. 

An  excellent  conversationalist,  his 
pronunciation  was  nice  to  listen  to 
and  he  had  a very  good  command 
of  the  English  language.  He  also 
spoke  a number  of  other  languages. 

Monsignor  had  many  stories  to 
tell  about  the  Society,  China  and  the 
war.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
Society  and  in  what  each  member 
was  doing. 

Preaching  The  Gospel 

We  took  turns  preaching  on  Sun- 
days. His  sermons  were  well-pre- 
pared and  he  spoke  slowly  and 
clearly  using  many  examples.  His 
constant  interest  was  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  he  was  always  seek- 
ing out  opportunities  to  teach  about 
Christ  and  the  church.  One  day  I 
went  on  the  bus  with  him  and  he 
surprised  the  driver  by  giving  him  a 
leaflet  about  our  faith.  The  bus  driv- 
er began  to  read  what  the  elderly 
foreigner  had  given  him.  Monsignor 
with  a big  smile  on  his  face  said  to 
me,  "Look,  he's  reading  it!" 

We  had  quite  a number  of  rnoth- 
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ers  from  the  day  nursery  studying 
religion  and  Monsignor  insisted  on 
visiting  their  homes.  The  Sisters 
who  ran  the  nursery  were  forbidden 
to  go  alone  so  there  were  usually 
two  of  them  and  Monsignor  insisted 
that  I go  with  him.  On  some  visits, 
the  four  of  us  could  hardly  get  in 
the  living  rooms  as  most  Japanese 
homes  were  so  small  in  those  days. 

Monsignor  always  looked  over 
the  room  for  "pagan  idols."  He 
couldn't  sit  down  on  the  straw  mat- 
ting and  generally  didn’t  eat  or 
drink  anything.  The  Sisters  were 
forbidden  by  their  rule  to  eat  or 
drink  on  these  visits  so  I ended  up 
having  the  tea  and  cakes  that  were 
always  served  to  guests.  After  two 
or  three  homes,  it  was  difficult  to 
eat  or  drink  any  more. 

Monsignor  had  great  respect  for 
the  Sister  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
day  nursery.  She  was  fluent  in 
Japanese  and  very  zealous  and  had 
many  catechumens.  He  would  often 
talk  over  the  work  with  her.  I found 
out  that  the  best  way  for  me  to  work 
was  first  to  talk  to  the  Sister  about 
what  I wanted.  She  would  then 
suggest  it  to  Monsignor  and  very 


often  he  would  later  come  to  me 
and  say  that  he  wanted  such  and 
such  a thing  done.  Often  it  was  the 
same  thing  that  I had  talked  to  the 
Sister  about! 

Taking  Sides 

There  was  a child  going  to  the 
day  nursery  who  lived  with  his 
father  and  grandfather.  The  father 
was  a heavy  drinker  and  one  night 
there  was  a family  quarrel  and  the 
grandfather  killed  the  father  with  a 
long  spear.  The  grandfather  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  jail.  The  Sis- 
ters and  the  parents  of  the  school 
children  decided  to  make  a special 
plea  for  the  grandfather  and  we  all 
went  down  to  the  courthouse  with 
our  petition. 

When  Monsignor  heard  that  I 
had  gone  to  the  courthouse  he  was 
very  displeased.  He  said  that  by 
taking  one  side,  the  church  would 
make  enemies  of  the  other  side. 
When  the  Japanese  newspaper  came 
he  rushed  to  look  at  it.  It  said,  " Even 
priest  pleads  for  the  accused,"  and 
instead  of  using  my  name  they  gave 
Monsignor's  name  and  that  pro- 
voked him  even  more. 


"A  PRIEST  WITHOUT 
A SOUTANE  IS  LIKE 
A CARPENTER 
WITHOUT 
HIS  TOOLS." 


Monsignor  Fraser,  Japan, 

1961. 

There  was  a nice  ending 
to  the  story,  however.  The 
man  was  released  and 
showed  his  appreciation  by 
studying  about  Christ. 

Both  he  and  his  grandson 
became  fervent  Catholics. 

There  was  a lady  who 
used  to  come  to  the  kinder- 
garten whose  baby,  whom 
she  carried  on  her  back, 
had  a very  small  head. 
Monsignor  thought  that 
the  baby  should  be  bap- 
tized. He  arranged  for  a Sister  to  ask 
to  hold  the  baby  and  he  waited 
prepared  to  baptize  the  baby  in  the 
sacristy.  The  Sister  did  as  she  was 
told  and  brought  the  baby  to  him. 
He  baptized  the  infant  right  away 
and  the  Sister  brought  the  baby 
back  to  the  mother  who  hadn't 
noticed  anything  unusual. 

I was  performing  my  first  funeral 
in  Japanese  on  an  old  man  that  I had 
baptized  shortly  before  he  died.  I 
was  wearing  a biretta  and  was  very 
surprised  when  someone  came  from 
behind  and  took  the  biretta  rather 
roughly  off  my  head.  I was  upset  by 
this  and  Monsignor,  who  was  the 
one  who  had  grabbed  the  biretta, 
noticed  this.  He  came  to  mv  room 
after  the  funeral  and  said,  "I  looked 
up  in  a liturgical  book  about  the 
biretta  and  found  out  you  were 
right  in  wearing  it.  We  are  all  so 
anxious  to  have  the  liturgy  done 
well  that  we  try  to  avoid  any  mis- 
takes," and  he  left  my  room.  I was 
very  impressed  with  him  for  com- 
ing to  me  and  admitting  that  he  was 
wrong.  It  made  me  think  that  he 
was  a humble  man. 
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I had  a Sony  tape  recorder  and  I 
suggested  to  Monsignor  that  he  put 
his  life  story  on  tape.  He  said  that  this 
was  also  the  wish  of  the  superiors  of 
the  Society.  For  a number  of  weeks  he 
would  come  to  my  room  and  speak 
into  the  'mike'  that  was  lying  on  a 
pillow  on  a chair.  Although  our 
equipment  was  primitive,  the  tapes 
turned  out  quite  good  and  have  been 
extensively  used. 

When  he  was  leaving  for  Canada, 
he  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  for  me.  I told  him  that  I 
often  worried  about  the  first  baptism 
I had  done  in  Canada.  He  got  details 
from  me  and  although  it  was  a lot  of 
trouble  for  him,  he  looked  up  the 
person  I was  worried  about  and 
solved  my  problem.  He  then  wrote  to 
me  and  told  me  not  to  worry  any 
more  as  the  problem  was  solved.  I am 
really  grateful  to  him  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  what  he  did  for  me. 

Working  Miracles 

Monsignor  often  said  that  we  need 
miracles  in  order  to  get  better  results 
in  our  work.  He  would  say  jokingly 
to  me,  "You  should  work  a miracle 
and  then  they'll  believe."  Finally  I 
said  to  him,  "If  there's  anyone  who 
should  work  a miracle  it's  you." 
Maybe  he  is  working  miracles  of 
grace  because  the  two  parishes  that 
he  began  in  Japan  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  I often 
pray  for  him,  for  our  Society,  our 
work  in  Japan,  and  for  myself. 

As  Fr.  Pelow  said  in  my  letter  of 
appointment  back  in  1954,  it  was  "a 
great  privilege  to  work  with  Mon- 
signor Fraser."°° 


John  Mary  Fraser,  1877-1962 

Priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto;  Missionary  Apostolic 
Founder  of  China  Mission  College,  1918 


n June  28, 1988,  at  19  Clinton  Street,  Toronto,  the  ninth  of  11 
children  was  born  to  William  and  Joanna  (nee  Chisholm)  Fras- 
er, who  had  migrated  from  Scotland  some  years  before.  This 
son  was  baptized  John  Andrew. 


Fraser  family  portrait,  1889.  John  Andrew  is  seated  beside  his  father. 

Catholics  were  a small  minority  in  what  was  then  a mostly  Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon  city.  The  large  family  lived  frugally,  from  necessity  and  per- 
haps also  by  preference,  in  the  dwelling  built  by  the  father. 

John  Fraser  was  ordained  on  July  14, 1901,  in  Genoa,  Italy,  and  took 
another  name  at  ordination  - Mary.  From  that  day  on  he  used  it  as  his  sec- 
ond name.  His  signature,  J.M.  Fraser,  became  well-known  to  many. 

As  a student  at  Genoa's  Collegio  Brignole  Sale,  he  preached  a sermon  to 
the  other  seminarians  in  Italian  on  " True  Devotion  To  The  Blessed  Virgin " . As  a 
follower  of  St.  Louis  de  Montfort  who  taught  this  devotion,  he  no  doubt 
followed  his  way.  This  consists  in  doing  all  one's  actions  through  Mary,  with 
Mary,  in  Mary  and  for  Mary.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  one  must  live 
one's  daily  life  in  union  with  Mary. 

Ordained  a diocesan  priest  for  Toronto,  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser  was  desig- 
nated a "missionary  at  large"  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tion, Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  was  assigned  by  Rome  to  Ningpo,  China. 
Fraser  waited  in  Toronto  for  more  than  a year  to  begin  his  foreign  service. 

He  worked  diligently  in  his  home  parish,  St.  Mary's;  then  at  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  and  St.  Joseph's  parish. 

In  1918,  Fr.  Fraser  opened  the  China  Mission  College  in  Almonte,  Ontario. 
It  is  known  today  as  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Monsignor  Fraser 
died  in  Osaka,  Japan,  after  almost  60  years  of  church  building  in  the  Orient. 

This  year  Scarboro  Missions  celebrates  75  years  in  mission.  Originally 
established  for  work  in  China,  over  the  course  of  their  mission  history  Scar- 
boro missioners  have  served  in  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  the  Bahamas,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  St.  Vincent  & the  Grenadines  and  Guyana. 
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The  Spirit  of  Monsignor 


By  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 

"Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
Founder  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society" 

These  are  the  words  I read  on  Mon- 
signor's tombstone  in  Osaka,  Japan. 
Every  year  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
September,  people  from  Scarboro 
Missions'  Ichioka  parish  in  the  har- 
bour area  of  Osaka  visit  Monsignor's 
grave.  I went  there  in  1989,  and 
among  the  20  people  whom  I accom- 
panied, only  one  knew  him.  Since 
his  death  in  1962,  the  parish  mem- 
bership has  changed  drastically,  but 
a tradition  has  evolved  around  the 


founder  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

His  grave  is  in  a section  of  the 
cemetery  fenced  off  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  people.  When  we  arrived 
the  people,  according  to  Japanese 
custom,  immediately  began  pulling 
up  weeds  that  had  grown  around 
the  grave.  Someone  placed  flowers 
in  front  and  someone  else  poured  a 
ladle  of  cool  water  over  the  tomb- 
stone. Besides  purification,  the  water 
is  believed  to  provide  necessary 
cooling  to  the  deceased.  We  had  a 
short  prayer  ceremony,  a brief  talk, 
and  then  departed. 

The  spirit  of  Monsignor  is  present 
at  Ichioka  church  where  he 
spent  his  last  few  years. 

There  is  something  different 
in  the  surroundings  of  the 
church.  As  you  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  in  the  house, 
you  see  the  room  directly  to 
the  left  where  he  died.  It  is  a 
plain  room  and  very  simple 
even  today.  It  reflects  Mon- 
signor's lifestyle.  To  the  right 
of  the  staircase  is  a small 
sitting  room,  also  quite  plain. 
The  ceiling  in  the  church  is 
very  high,  too  high  for  a 
church  which  is  heated  with 


Fraser's  room  at  Ichioka  church 
reflected  his  very  simple  lifestyle. 


stoves  in  winter.  But  Monsignor 
wanted  the  high  ceiling  in  imitation 
of  the  ceilings  in  European  churches. 
The  atmosphere  seems  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  great  missionaries 
like  Francis  Xavier. 

Monsignor  Fraser  lives  on  in  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
now  in  its  75th  year.  Throughout 
that  time,  over  200  people  have 
followed  him.  Each  person  in  their 
own  way  reflects  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
signor. 

He  lived  his  final  years  in  a coun- 
try that  is  predominately  Buddhist 
with  different  religions,  customs  and 
manner  of  living.  They  say  that 
Monsignor  was  optimistic  and  knew 
the  way  to  preach  the  Lord,  that  he 
knew  how  to  draw  people  to  Christ. 
May  Monsignor  Fraser  pray  for  the 
church  in  Japan  .°° 


Fr.  Rogers  Pelow 
1917-1990 


onsignor  J.M.  Fraser  died  in  his  sleep  on  September  3, 1962,  in  Osaka,  Japan.  He  had  lived  85 
eventful  years,  60  of  them  as  a tireless  missionary  in  the  Far  East  and  Canada.  Fr.  Rogers  Pelow, 
his  associate  in  Osaka,  later  observed:  "I  don't  think  that  he  suffered  at  all  and  he  must  have  been 
well  prepared.  He  spent  hours  every  day  in  the  church." 

The  Scarboro  founder  died  less  than  a month  before  the  Second  Vatican  Council  opened 
in  Rome.  Fr.  Pelow  recalled  a related  memory: 

"Monsignor  Fraser  always  talked  about  missions  when  we  had  lunch.  Once  he  asked  me 
what  may  have  been  a rhetorical  question.  This  day,  all  of  a sudden,  he  stared  at  me  and  asked: 
'Do  you  think  all  those  unbaptized  millions  out  there  are  going  to  hell?' 

'I  never  thought  that  way,'  I said. 

'I  don't  think  they  are  either,'  was  his  reply. 

"We  didn't  discuss  it  any  further.  He  must  have  been  mulling  it  over.  A lot  of  things  were 
coming  to  the  surface  when  Vatican  II  was  about  to  start." 


Taken  from  " Assignment  In  Chekiang",  by  Grant  Maxwell.  As  well  as  being  a history  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  this  book 
describes  the  development  that  has  been  taking  place  in  mission  methods  and  motivation  - one  touching  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity's 
understanding  of  the  Lord's  command  to  "Go  and  teach  all  nations."  Order  from  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions,  at  $10  each. 
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By  Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  S.F.M. 


Editor's  Note:  Having  lived  and  worked 
in  Japan  with  Fr.  Geier  I know  him 
well.  This  article  illustrates  very  well 
his  sense  of  humour  and  his  energy  and 
zeal  as  a missionary. 


Some  people  very  easily  claim 
any  possible  distinction:  I met 
so-and-so,  or  I know  this  or 
that  person.  My  'claim  to 
fame,'  granted  a rather  lame 
claim  to  fame,  is  that  I am  the  one 
and  only  person  who  is  celebrating 
50  years  with  Scarboro  Missions  this 
September.  Others  may  surpass  me  in 
their  years  of  membership  or  years 
of  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  but 
no  one  else  can  claim  to  be  the  only 
living  50-year  member  this  month. 

Scarboro's  novitiate  opened  at 
Nazareth  House  in  St.  Mary's, 
Ontario,  in  September  1943,  and 
there  were  nine  applicants.  Fr.  Jim 
Macintosh  already  had  his  Bachelor's 
degree  from  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
Antigonish,  so  he  was  ordained  in 
1948.  Frank  Burke  dropped  out  for 
one  year  so  he  was  in  the  class  of 
1951.  Two  others  left  Scarboro  but 
were  ordained  for  other  dioceses. 

The  other  four  dropped  out  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  So,  although  that  class 
should  have  been  ordained  in  1950, 
by  that  time  I was  the  only  one  left  in 
the  class. 

My  recollections  of  the  novitiate 
year  are  mostly  positive.  It  was  a 
year  of  prayer,  work  and  study,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a good  introduction 
to  seminary  life.  There  were  also 
cooking,  laundry,  cleaning  and  other 
such  household  tasks  which  were 
not  my  strong  points  at  that  time  and 
have  developed  not  at  all  since  then. 


We  had  a very  small,  stubborn,  coal- 
handstoked  hot  water  heater  which 
fulfilled  its  task  carelessly  at  best, 
giving  ample  opportunity  for  us  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  frustration. 

When  I went  to  Scarboro's  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
1944  there  were  17  of  us  in  all. 
Although  the  life  was  very  different 
from  the  novitiate,  we  soon  learned 
to  adjust.  One  area  of  our  seminary 
life  that  I am  still  grateful  for  was  the 
atmosphere  of  equality  among  all 
and  a definite  feeling  of  acceptance 
by  all.  I'm  sure  this  resulted  in  large 
measure  from  Fr.  Roger  Pelow's 
direction  as  rector  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  students. 

At  that  time  we  had  our  own 
philosophy  staff  at  the  seminary  and 
although  for  the  first  several  months 
we  neophytes  had  few  clues  about 
the  depths  of  philosophy,  still  we 
talked  about  it,  studied  together  and 
soon  came  to  handle  it  with  some 
satisfaction.  In  the  seminary  at  recre- 
ation time  most  of  us  played  sports. 
After  supper  we'd  walk  back  and 
forth  on  the  back  cement  patio,  not  a 
directly  productive  exercise  to  be 
sure,  but  good  for  letting  off  any 
excess  steam.  Learning  to  have  a 
safety  valve  to  release  tension  has 
been  a great  asset  on  the  missions. 

For  our  theology  course  we 
walked  to  St.  Augustine's  seminary; 
very  close  in  nice  weather,  but  far 
enough  in  heavy  rain,  deep  mud,  or 
blinding  snow.  The  theology  course 
covered  vast  material  and  while  1 
was  never  at  the  top  of  the  class,  I 
think  it  was  a good  preparation  for 
later  parish  life  and  work.  We  had 
missiology  classes  at  our  own  semi- 
nary and  these  helped  to  develop  the 


very  necessary  openness  and  respect 
for  other  cultures  which  we  would 
meet  in  our  mission  countries. 

Of  course  these  studies  all  have 
had  to  be  weighed  against  our  own 
experience  in  the  field,  a process 
which  goes  on  for  life.  In  fact  in 
Japan,  continuing  education  and 
evaluation  are  absolutely  necessary 
foundations  for  fruitful  missionary 
work. 

Ordination  was  on  June  25, 1950, 
in  Toronto,  with  the  1950  Jesuit  ordi- 
nation class.  My  first  Mass  was  at 
Cambridge  (then  Preston)  on  the 
following  Sunday.  I have  always 
appreciated  the  privilege  of  saying 
Mass  and  now  here  in  Inazawa,  even 
though  on  about  half  the  weekdays 
there  is  no  one  here  at  Mass,  I still 
offer  it  very  gladly  every  day.  In  43 
years,  then,  with  binations  and  trina- 
tions almost  every  Sunday,  I must 
have  offered  close  to  20,000  Masses 
in  my  priestly  life;  surely  a great 
source  of  grace,  not  only  for  the 
Christian  community,  but  also  for 
the  entire  non-Christian  population 
of  the  parish  as  well. 
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I 


Fr.  Geier  teaches  the 
"ABCs  of  English"  to  these 
young  Japanese.  1970s. 
Teaching  English  is  part 
of  the  work  for  most 
missionaries  in  Japan. 


The  Early  Years  - 
Nagasaki  Diocese 

Two  days  after  ordination  I 
received  a very  simple  letter: 

"You  have  been  appointed  to  our 
Japan  mission.  The  departure 
ceremony  will  be  held  at  St. 

Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto,  on 
September  15th."  A very  short  letter 
indeed,  but  it  outlined  my  life  for  the 
past  43  years  and  hopefully  will 
continue  to  do  so  from  now  on. 

On  my  departure  from  Canada,  I 
felt  quite  drained  of  course,  and  also 
sad  and  pulled  apart  on  leaving 
family  and  friends,  but  I was  never 
really  apprehensive.  Somehow  I 
knew  things  would  work  out.  They 
did  and  still  are  working  out. 

Fr.  'Rog'  Pelow  and  I came  to 
Japan  in  1950  by  freighter.  One  prob- 
lem at  that  time  was  that  the  Korean 
war  had  started  on  June  25  and 
freighters  leaving  the  west  coast 
went  when  they  were  loaded.  So  we 
had  to  wait  in  Seattle  for  two  weeks 
before  we  could  depart.  For  an 
Ontario  farm  boy  who  was  seeing 
the  ocean  for  the  first  time,  I did 
extremely  well  on  the  ship,  not  get- 
ting even  a little  seasick  during  the 
13-day  voyage.  There  were  two  other 
priests  and  two  brothers  on  the  same 
ship  and  each  night  we'd  go  to  the 
uppermost  level  and  sing  the  Salve 
Regina,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
local  porpoises. 

We  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  and  although  I can't  remem- 
ber kneeling  down  and  kissing  the 
ground  of  the  country  that  was  to  be 
blessed  by  my  missionary  efforts,  I 
did  take  a startled  look  at  the  con- 
gestion of  the  port  and  the  running 


"So  this  is  home!  I'm  sure  God  saw  my 

ARRIVAL  AS  A SHINING  GOLD  LEAF  IN  THE 
MISSIONARY  ANNALS  OF  JAPAN,  BUT  BEING 
NOT  MUCH  OF  A ROMANTICIST  I WAS  MORE 
INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  MY  BAGGAGE." 


stevedores  on  the  dock. 

So  this  is  home!  I'm  sure  God  saw 
my  arrival  as  a shining  gold  leaf  in 
the  missionary  annals  of  Japan,  but 
being  not  much  of  a romanticist  I 
was  more  interested  in  getting  my 
baggage. 

We  were  met  at  Yokohama  by  the 
other  Scarboro  priests  already  in 
Japan  and  returned  with  them  to  our 
headquarters  in  Tokyo.  We  spent  a 
couple  of  days  getting  acclimatized 
and  then  the  grind  began.  One  can 
do  very  little  in  Japan  without  the 
language  and  so  we  began  trying  to 
remember  some  of  these  strange 
words.  I think  it  took  about  two  full 
days  and  hours  of  study  just  to  get 
"good  morning"  right.  After  con- 
quering that  greeting  I decided  to  get 
up  early  enough  every  day  to  be  able 
to  use  these  newfound  sounds.  As 
time  went  on,  some  began  to  stick.  A 
little  over  a year  later  we  were  sent 
to  Nagasaki  diocese  which  proved  to 
be  a new  challenge  in  that  the 
Nagasaki  dialect  was  quite  different 
from  what  we  had  learned  in  Tokyo. 


At  that  point,  however,  I learned 
two  very  important  lessons  about  a 
new  language:  SPEAK!  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  mistakes;  and,  even  though 
you  study,  face  the  fact  that  you'll 
never  speak  it  perfectly  like  a native. 
So  learn  to  accept  this,  and  then 
work  in  spite  of  the  limitations.  How 
often  I have  thought:  "This  would  be 
so  easy  to  express  in  English.  I could 
say  everything  exactly  as  I want  to." 
But  even  now  I have  to  work  within 
my  own  possibilities.  As  one  Irish 
Columban  priest  said  helpfully:  "We 
speak  poor  Japanese  fluently."  For- 
tun-ately  though,  missionary  work  is 
not  only  words  but,  especially,  it  is 
feeling  and  living  Jesus,  and  I'm  sure 
He'll  find  a way  to  reach  the 
Japanese  even  if  my  part  of  the  mes- 
sage is  insufficient.  After  all,  he  did 
say,  "Go...  I am  with  you." 

Throughout  the  43  years  since  I 
first  arrived  in  Japan,  I have  had 
only  one  job  back  in  Canada,  on  the 
seminary  staff.  I learned  very  quickly 
that  I'm  not  cut  out  for  that  type  of 
work.  I have  had  a number  of  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  work  in  Japan  and  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  rather 
fulfilling,  for  which  I'm  most  grate- 
ful. In  fact  I have  developed  a philos- 
ophy of  work  that  goes  something 
like  this:  Relieve  stress,  keep  your 
feet  warm  (which  is  never  easy  in 
Japan  from  November  to  April)  and 
your  head  cool  (which  is  difficult 
from  January  to  December).  Of 
course  we  all  have  to  do  things  we 
don't  like  as  I'm  sure  all  you  parents 
are  quite  aware,  but  whenever  I get  a 
job  I really  dislike,  I take  action  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
motto  is  long:  "Don't  be  a suffering 
hero  except  by  a special,  direct, 
unmistakable,  inescapable  revelation 
from  God."  I must  have  made  up  my 
mind  in  1950  to  stay  and  like  Japan, 
so  I have  never  been  a suffering  hero 
here  for  any  length  of  time  and  there 
seems  no  need  to  change  now. 

Except  for  language  study  time 
and  one  year  when  I was  bursar  at 
headquarters  in  Tokyo  (which  is 
ironic  since  I know  nothing  about 
finances),  I have  always  been  in  a 
parish,  in  fact  three  parishes,  all 
quite  different. 

After  one  year  of  language  study  I 
was  sent  to  our  parish  in  Shimabara 
near  Nagasaki.  Right  now  there's  a 
volcano  belching  ashes  very  close  to 
Shimabara,  but  40  years  ago  it  was  a 
small  country  city  with  a very  anti- 
Catholic  population,  very  few 
Catholics  and  little  parish  work.  By 
default  I became  the  church  kinder- 
garten principal  and  so  I used  to 
write  a very  simple  talk,  memorize 
every  word  of  it,  and  then  try  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  dear  little  chil- 
dren. 

After  a year  I was  appointed  with 
Rog  Pelow  to  our  parish  in  Sasebo, 
also  in  Nagasaki  diocese.  This  was 
quite  a large  parish  as  parishes  go  in 
Japan  with  about  700  Catholics.  They 
had  come  from  other  parishes  so 
there  was  no  sense  of  community 
among  them.  Over  the  years,  though. 


thanks  to  small  group  meetings  in 
their  homes,  they  became  a rather 
good,  caring  community  and  even 
made  some  efforts  to  pass  their  faith 
on  to  others.  One  thing  I remember 
especially  is  how  cold  that  church 
was  in  winter  at  the  six-thirty  morn- 
ing Mass.  We  had  no  heating  of  any 
kind.  I learned  that  it's  very  difficult 
to  give  out  Holy  Communion  when 
your  hands  are  dark  blue. 

The  Latter  Years  - 
Nagoya  diocese 

Since  1971, 1 have  been  here  in 
Inazawa,  a small  city,  a bedtown  of 
Nagoya.  It  is  nationally  famous  as  a 
garden  nursery  centre.  These  people 
are  very  much  involved  in  Shintoism 
and  those  who  work  in  Nagoya  are 
totally  dedicated  to  material  prosper- 
ity so  there  is  an  attitude  of  almost 
complete  indifference  to  Christianity. 
Adult  baptisms  are  few.  As  always 
and  everywhere,  the  challenge  is 
how  to  reach  them  with  the  Word. 

We  try  to  reach  them  with  such 
planned  activities  as  marriage  prepa- 
ration courses,  distribution  of 
Catholic  literature,  billboard  ads, 
and  English  classes  for  the  local 
children.  However,  I feel  we  really 
aren't  reaching  many  at  all.  We  also 
encourage  our  Catholics  in  their 
daily  contacts  to  be  alert  for  possibil- 
ities of  evangelization  and  to  seize 
any  'chance'  opportunities  that  may 
arise. 

Most  of  us  teach  English  and  two 
of  my  places  are  "mission  schools."  I 
so  often  wonder  if  this  has  any  evan- 
gelization value,  but  a couple  of 
years  ago,  on  their  graduation  day, 
one  of  my  classes  presented  me  with 
a life-size  painted  image  of  myself 
that  they  had  jigsawed  out  of  veneer. 
On  the  back  they  had  written:  "You 
have  taught  us  love.  We  will  never 
forget  you."  1 treasure  this  cutout 
and  feel  that  although  I don't  talk 
directly  about  God  and  love,  they  are 
getting  the  message. 


I'd  like  to  close  with  a few  point- 
ers that  I feel  are  'musts': 

1.  Never  give  up.  Be  here.  Sink 
roots.  Missionary  work  is  not 
impossible,  it  only  looks  that  way, 
which  merely  increases  the  chal- 
lenge. I was  quite  pleasantly  sur- 
prised one  day  by  one  of  our  little 
Catholic  kids.  She  came  to  the 
church  with  a non-Catholic  friend. 
When  I met  them  at  the  door  the 
little  friend's  eyes  opened  widely, 
she  stared  in  wonder  or  fear,  and 
blurted  out:  "He's  a foreigner."  The 
little  Catholic  girl  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height  and  said:  "Silly!  He's 
not  a foreigner.  He's  our  priest." 
What  a beautiful  way  to  express 
acceptance. 

2.  Look  for  the  good  in  the  local 
culture.  There's  a lot  of  good,  and 
where  there's  good,  God  is  already 
present.  I'm  not  here  alone. 

3.  For  one's  own  good,  keep 
contact  with  home.  I kept  contact 
with  my  parents  for  over  30  years 
through  a weekly  letter,  and  now 
with  the  family  and  friends  through 
periodic  letters. 

4.  Work,  but  also  take  time  off. 
Relieve  stress.  Work  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible, but  remember  that  the  harvest 
is  completely  in  God's  hands.  We 
look  for  opportunities  for  evange- 
lization and  respond  to  any  open- 
ings, but  don't  expect  results  now. 
Realize  that  Faith  is  entirely  a gift  of 
God.  God  plants  the  seed,  we  only 
pray,  till  the  soil,  water  it  and  help 
the  seed  to  grow.  It  will  produce 
when  God  decides. 

How  quickly  the  50  years  have 
gone!  God  has  been  good  over  those 
years  and  that  helps  me  to  tell  the 
Japanese  in  all  sincerity,  "God  loves 
you.  How  would  you  like  to  respond 
to  Him?" 

Well,  I'd  better  close  now  and 
start  thinking  of  what  I'll  write  for 
this  magazine  in  the  issue  50  years 
from  now!« 
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Remembering 

“<l/Ma.ss  ry4Cery” 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


esterday  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Mery  Griffin, 
mother  of  the  base- 
ball star,  Alfredo  Griffin,  died  in 
Ingenio  Consuelo,"  began  the  news- 
paper account  of  her  passing. 

In  the  summer  of  1985  I began  to 
work  as  pastor  in  that  sugar  mill 
town  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Over  the  years,  the  town  has  pro- 
duced nearly  a dozen  big-league  ball 
players.  Soon  after  I arrived  I found 
out  that  there  was  a quiet,  little  lady 
in  town  that  everybody  respected. 
They  called  her  "Miss  Mery".  She 
lived  just  down  from  the  Sisters  in  a 
modest  house,  and  there  always 
seemed  to  be  people  around. 

When  I got  to  know  her,  I discov- 
ered that  not  only  could  I find  out  if 
the  Blue  Jays  had  won  or  not  the 
night  before,  I would  also  be 
informed  by  Miss  Mery  of  the  cur- 
rent batting  averages  of  the  different 


players  on  the  team.  Her  son,  Alfre- 
do, had  been  traded  away  to  Oak- 
land the  year  before,  but  it  seemed 
that  Miss  Mery's  allegiance  stayed 
with  Toronto.  The  Jays  could  trade 
Alfredo,  but  they  couldn't  trade 
Miss  Mery. 

Another  time,  it  was  the  seventh 
game  in  the  local  Dominican  winter 
league  and  I went  looking  for  a 
young  ball  player  who  had  just 
signed  a professional  contract.  I was 
told  he  could  get  tickets  for  us.  We 
found  him  at  Miss  Mery's  place, 
talking  with  her  across  the  fence. 
"This  is  where  I always  come  when  I 
need  some  advice,"  said  the  young 
ball  player. 

When  you  see  a young  Domini- 
can coming  up  with  the  Blue  Jays  or 
the  Expos,  chances  are  that,  some- 
where in  the  background,  there  is  a 
quiet  Miss  Mery.°o 


Baseball  season! 

Dominican  kids  love  baseball  and 
will  play  whether  or  not  they  have  a 
fancy  uniform  or  proper  equipment! 
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Scarboro 

missioner  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette  in 
Consuelo, 
Dominican 
Republic,  in  front 
of  the  town  sign 
commemorating 
its  baseball 
heroes. 


fter  many  long  hours  of  preparation,  the  day 
/ M of  our  75th  anniversary  event  in  St.  Marys, 
f/]/  / Ontario,  finally  dawned.  We  were  as  ready  as 
we  could  be!  Now,  would  the  weather  coop- 
erate and  would  the  people  come? 

St.  Marys  was  the  site  of  Scarboro's  novitiate  from 
1943  to  1968.  By  1956  priests  and  students  working  along 
with  some  of  the  townspeople,  and  under  the  direction  of  Fr. 

Cam  MacDonald  and  Mssrs.  Harvey  Ball  Sr.  and  Harvey  Ball 
Jr.,  completed  a shrine  dedicated  to  Mary.  Today  the  Marian 
Island  Shrine  has  since  become  the  locale  of  rosary  pilgrim- 
ages during  the  summer  months,  convened  by  Scarboro’s  Fr. 

Pat  Moore  and  attended  by  many  people  from  London  dio- 
cese and  surrounding  dioceses. 

"Mary  never  allows  it  to  rain  when  an  event  is  taking 
place  at  her  shrine,"  we  were  emphatically  told  by  Sr.  Cyril, 

CSJ,  many  times  prior  to  the  day  of  our  celebration.  And  indeed  she  didn't!  The  weather 
was  fabulous,  although  we  heard  later  that  the  city  of  London,  40  kilometres  away,  had 
severe  electrical  storms  and  hurricane  force  winds! 

Close  to  800  people  came  out  to  celebrate  with  us  our  75  years  in  mission.  The  St. 

Marys  children's  choir  set  the  mood 
with  a recital  prior  to  Mass  and  Fr. 
Charles  Gervais  (bottom  left  photo) 
opened  with  words  of  gratitude  to 
all  present  and  to  our  many  benefac-I 
tors  who  have  supported  us  from 
our  beginnings  in  1918.  After  a wel- 
come by  Mayor  James  Hahn,  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  began  with 
an  elaborate  entrance  procession  in 
which  symbolic  gifts  from  Japan  anc 
the  many  countries  in  which  we 
serve  were  brought  forward  and 
placed  before  the  altar. The  Multicul-j 


75th  Anniversary 


Sunday,  September  12  St.  Andrew's  Church , St.  Andrew's  West , Ont 
Diocese  of  2:00  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 

Cornwall/Alexandria  Bishop  Eugene  LaRocque,  Celebrant 

3:30-6:00  - Reception 

St.  Columban's  Parish,  Cornwall,  Ont 


SUNDAY,  September  19  Holy  Name  of  Mary  Parish,  Almonte,  Ont 
Ottawa  Archdiocese  1 :00  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 

Archbishop  Marcel  Gervais,  Celebrant 


SUNDAY,  October  3 St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Millwoods,  Edmonton,  AB 

Edmonton  Archdiocese  3:00  p.m.  - Celebration  of  Cultures 

Archbishop  Joseph  N.  MacNeil 

After  each  celebration  you  are  invited  to  visit  with  Scarboro  missioners, 
and  enjoy  our  mission  display,  75th  anniversary  video  and  refreshments. 


J**. 


tural  Choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  parish  in  Scarbor- 
ough created  a joyous,  yet  prayerful  atmosphere. 

The  Eucharistic  table  was  set  reverently,  in  dance, 
and  a cloth  of  fine  silk  from  China  was  placed  on  it. 

Fr.  Michael  Traher  (top  left  photo),  Scarboro's 
Vicar  General  and  a native  of  London,  was  joined  by 
20  concelebrating  priests  from  London  diocese  and 
Scarboro  Missions.  In  his  homily,  Fr.  Traher  spoke  of 
Scarboro's  journey  in  mission  and  of  the  many 
groups  from  the  diocese  of  London  who  have  served 
in  mission  overseas. 

After  Communion  there  was  a most  beautiful 
meditation  on  the  Magnificat  accompanied  by  litur- 
gical dancers  Anna  Douthwright  and  Andrea  Doane 
(below)  to  the  theme  song  of  the  movie  "The  Mission". 

After  Mass  all  were  invited  to  a picnic  lunch  under  the 
t<  ts  which  had  been  set  up.  There  they  could  also  look  at  mission  displays  and  meet  the 
n isionaries.  St.  Stephen's  Hispanic  Choir  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Choir  provided  lively 
e ertainment.  and  many  joined  in  clapping  and  dancing  to  the  beat  of  the  music.  As  well, 
a leeting  room  at  the  Westover  Inn  (formerly  Scarboro's  Nazareth  House  novitiate) 
a ommodated  people  for  three  show- 
ii  s of  our  75th  anniversary  video,  "A 
S red  Dream".  (See  inside  back  cover  for 
d lils.) 

As  the  day  came  to  a close,  our 
f<  ing  was  one  of  joy  and  deep  grati- 
ti  e for  all  that  we  had  received  and 
c ?brated,  for  all  those  who  shared  this 
ti  e with  us,  and  for  our  own  lay  mis- 
s rers,  Lorraine  Reaume  and  Mark 
t thaway  (top  right  photo),  the  Sisters 
o it.  Joseph  and  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
i<  whose  presence  and  participation 
led  greatly  to  the  day. 


inksgiving  Events 


St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish , Vancouver ; BC 
3:00  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 
Archbishop  Adam  Exner,  Celebrant 
Reception  following  at  the  Chinese  Cultural  Centre 

St.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Antigonish,  NS 
Eucharistic  Celebration,  Bishop  Colin  Campbell 
Also  at  University  Chapel,  Antigonish,  NS 
and  St.  Theresa’s  Parish,  Sydney,  NS 

Birchmount  Collegiate,  Scarborough,  Ont 
1:00-8:00  p.m.  - Celebration  of  Mission 

St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Scarborough,  Ont 
7:30  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 


Sunday,  October  10 

Archdiocese  of  Vancouver 


Sunday,  October  24 

Diocese  of  Antigonish 


Saturday,  November  6 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Foundation  Day 


Via  nczo  u r ' s 
d\\ irve.se  A^issiorv 


^ I* 

■ t was  a poet-priest  who  started  the  Catholic  China  mission  here  in  1933.  Scarboro  Father  Hugh 

m Sharkey  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  was  ordained  in  May,  1929.  By  October  of  that  year  he  was 

J J in  Chuchow,  China,  where  he  worked  for  three  years;  work  that  included  the  composing  of  many 

poems  compiled  in  a little  book  titled,  “The  Anvil  of  the  Cross". 

Fr.  Sharkey,  re-assigned  to  open  a new  mission  among  Vancouver's  Chinese  people,  sailed 
from  China  on  the  Empress  of  Canada,  arriving  in  Vancouver  on  October  15, 1932.  Apparently  within  minutes  of  arrival, 
he  made  way  to  the  Hotel  Georgia  in  downtown  Vancouver  and  was  addressing  the  national  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  which  happened  to  be  meeting  there  at  that  time. 

The  young  priest  who  had  climbed  out  of  his  sick  bed  after  a two-week  bout  with  fever  on  board  the  Empress 
of  Canada,  must  have  made  the  right  impressions.  Within  a short  period  of  time,  at  the  height  of  the  World  Depression, 
he  had  found  a benefactress  who  donated  enough  money  to  purchase  the  original  property  in  Vancouver's  Chinatown. 

The  story  itself  is  charming.  As  told  in  Fr.  Sharkey's  own  words,  it  combines  the  elements  of  humility,  faith, 
persistence,  plus  a touch  of  Irish  fancy  and  luck  that  were  characteristic  of  his  Maritime  Irish  Catholic  roots: 


Un  that  first  year  of  my  arrival  in 
Vancouver  and  on  into  the  early  part  of 
1933, 1 was  still  without  any  money 
and  with  not  a single  Chinese  Catholic 
in  the  whole  of  the  city.  It  was  impera- 
tive to  have  a place  of  my  own  be  it  ever 
so  humble  and  it  had  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  Chinatown. 

"I  had  heard  of  a Mrs.  Alice  Lefebre,  a wealthy  and 
generous  Catholic  lady  who  lived  in  the  city  and  I decided 
to  approach  her  and  ask  her  help.  When  I suggested  to 
friends  that  I was  going  to  see  Mrs.  Lefevre,  they  all 
laughed  at  me,  telling  me  that  in  these  times  of  depression 
she  was  besieged  from  all  sides  by  people  asking  for  help. 

But  I had  nothing,  so  I had  nothing  to  lose  and  off  I 
started  to  visit  her.  She  was  a lovely  old  Irish  widow  whose 
husband  had  been  French.  She  met  me  at  the  door  of  her 
lovely  home  and  took  me  up  to  her  study.  It  was  a cold, 
cloudy  fall  day  and  there  was  a fire  burning  in  the  grate.  As 
she  served  me  a cup  of  tea  I spoke  to  her  of  my  work  and  my 
needs.  She  listened  with  sympathy  but  told  me  she  had  so 
many  calls  for  help  she  could  not  meet  them  all.  It  was  a 
gentle  but  definite  no. 

However,  as  I got  up  to  leave  she  asked  me  if  I would 
like  to  see  her  gardens.  She  took  great  pride  in  them.  They 


were  a mass  of  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs  and  flowering  trees 
that  stretched  from  the  back  of  the  house  right  down  to  the 
water.  As  we  were  coming  up  from  the  garden,  I saw  a very 
strange  thing.  Inside  a hollow  tree  trunk  were  two  saplings 
and  there  was  a seat  between  them  and  the  opening  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  served  as  a door. 

" I said  to  Mrs.  Lefevre,  'How  very  odd, ' and  she  said, 
'Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  fairy  tree  and  the  wishing  seat. ' I told 
her  I wanted  to  sit  down  and  make  a zoish  and  she  laughed 
and  said  sure  and  may  you  have  the  luck  of  the  Irish. 

“I  sat  down  and  prayed  as  I have  never  prayed  before. 
As  we  got  to  the  house  she  invited  me  in  for  a bit  of  the 
creature  - the  stirrup  cup,  or  as  they  say,  'one  for  the  road. ' 
When  I left  I had  a cheque  for  $3,000  in  my  hand. 

With  this  money  we  purchased  a house  and  land  at 
the  corner  of  Georgia  Street  East  and  Princess  Avenue.  A 
Catholic  contractor,  Mr.  Clancy,  who  had  helped  me  choose 
the  site,  saw  to  the  renovation  of  the  house  and  he  never 
charged  me  a penny.  I had  a sign  made  and  put  it  up.  The 
legend  read  'Chinese  Catholic  Mission'. 

“On  December  3, 1933,  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Archbishop  said  Mass  in  the  front  room  of  the 
house  which  was  made  into  a chapel.  There  was  not  a single 
Chinese  Catholic  present  - Vancouver  had  none.  But  God 
had  come  to  Chinatown.  It  was  the  beginning. 


Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey 
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Patrick  Jamieson 


Pastors  of  Vancouver's  St.  Francis  Xavier  parish,  Frs.  Peter  Chow  and  Lome  McFarland  (1950s). 


A Solid 
Foundation 

"The  Scarboro 
Fathers  laid  down  a 
very  solid  foundation 
for  this  parish," 
explained  Rev.  Aloy- 
sius  Lou,  the  present 
pastor  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Parish. 

In  1961  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Vancouver 
assumed  responsibility 
from  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  parish. 

However,  between  1980 
and  1990,  Fr.  Lou  was 
i assisted  by  Scarboro 
Father  and  Chinese 
priest  Frederick  Wong, 
who  died  in  1990. 

According  to  Fr.  Lou, 

■;  Freddy  Wong  was 
! "much,  much  loved." 

The  last  Scarboro 
pastor  was  Alphonse 
Chafe  who,  in  1962, 
resigned  in  favour  of 
the  first  Chinese  pastor, 

Fr.  Peter  Chow.  Fr. 

Chow  had  come  to  the 
parish  in  1953,  serving 
with  Scarboro  pastors 
James  Patrick  Leonard  and  Lome  McFarland. 

Interestingly  Fr.  Chafe,  the  last  Scarboro  pastor,  had 
been  the  first  successor  to  Fr.  Sharkey  in  1941.  The  Scar- 
boro priests  worked  for  30  years  to  establish  the  Chinese 
Catholic  parish  in  Vancouver  where  today  some  300,000 
Chinese  make  their  home. 

Fr.  James  Leonard  in  his  reminiscences  about  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  calls  the  process  a "gradual  development." 

He  writes  in  1982  at  the  time  of  the  parish's  Golden 
Jubilee:  "It  must  be  recalled  that  in  those  days  the  parish 


did  have  an  international  flavour.  We  did  not  have  a 
great  number  of  Chinese  Catholics  and  therefore  the 
help  of  those  of  other  nations  and  races  was  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  and  necessary  for  the  importance  of 
advancing  our  work." 

While  the  parish  in  1993  is  wholly  Chinese,  Fr.  Lou 
has  a significant  answer  when  asked  how  many  families 
make  up  the  parish.  He  says  that  it  is  rare  for  an  entire 
family  to  be  totally  Catholic.  Often  only  one  parent  is,  or 
perhaps  the  children  and  a grandparent. 

He  says  that  five  percent  of  the  Chinese  in  Greater 
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Present  pastor,  Fr.  Aloysius  Lou, 
stands  in  front  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  parish. 


Vancouver  are  Catholic,  and  this  means  that  approxi- 
mately 15,000  people  relate  to  the  parish  as  Catholics. 

On  Sundays,  1,500  come  for  the  Masses,  900  (on  three 
levels)  at  the  9:30  liturgy,  the  main  'family'  Mass.  The 
choir  loft  is  very  large  holding  more  than  a hundred, 
and  the  basement  is  utilized  through  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision, while  the  main  floor  holds  the  largest  number, 
600. 

A 16-member  parish  council  has  major  responsibility 
for  education  as  well  as  legal,  financial  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  parish  life,  he  says.  Some  of  the  original  fami- 
lies from  the  Scarboro  founding  days  are  still  actively 
involved  - "very  faithful  and  very  loyal,"  Fr.  Lou  char- 
acterizes them. 

The  current  church  building  is  located  at  East  Cordo- 
va and  Princess  Streets,  two  blocks  from  the  original  site 
which  is  fully  developed  now  as  a parish  school,  a 
seniors'  residence  and  an  ultra-modern  day  care  centre, 
one  of  the  best  in  Canada  according  to  the  pastor. 

The  large  church  building  which  now  serves  as  the 
parish  church  was  originally  built  and  designed  by  Nor- 
wegian Lutherans  in  1902.  With  its  curved  pews,  an 
enormous  upper  choir  loft  and  no  altar  rail,  it  was  well 
suited  to  the  coming  changes  of  Vatican  II  65  years  later. 
The  Chinese  parish  acquired  it  in  the  mid-60s  from  its 
second  owners,  a Ukrainian  Catholic  parish  who  bought 
the  building  from  the  Norwegians  in  the  1930s. 

During  an  interview  Fr.  Lou  said  that  the  Norwegian 
congregation  who  recently  used  the  church  for  a celebra- 
tion, had  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  renovations  and 
immaculate  upkeep  by  its  present  owners. 

The  changes  in  ownership  and  location  reflects  the 
changes  of  Chinatown  itself.  Few  if  any  Chinese  live  in 
Chinatown  today.  It  is  purely  a commercial  centre  for 
them.  It  is  perhaps  Canada's  most  colourful  Chinese 
commercial  district,  a very  bright  and  engaging  flower 
in  the  midst  of  massive  lower  town  urban  poverty  - the 
East  Hastings  skid  row  section  of  Vancouver. 

Since  the  Chinese  travel  to  Chinatown  six  days  a 
week  for  work  and  business,  the  seventh  day  trip  for 
Sunday  church  services  is  a natural  extension,  Fr.  Lou 
states. 

The  other  apparent  attraction  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  for 
the  Chinese  community  is  the  quality  of  the  parish 
school  and  day  care  centre.  These  are  peak  drawing 
cards,  Fr.  Lou  readily  admits,  displaying  that  classical 
Chinese  characteristic:  practicality. 


Immigrant  Chinese  parents  usually  both  need  to 
work,  especially  when  first  getting  established,  thus  the 
need  for  a high  quality  day  care  centre  and  elementary 
and  high  school.  Although  he  didn't  explicitly  say  so,  Fr. 
Lou  seemed  satisfied  that  this  is  an  effective  and  practi- 
cal way  of  exposing  many  Chinese  parents  to  dimen- 
sions of  Catholicism. 

The  development  of  the  day  care  centre  itself  is 
revealing  of  an  important  aspect  of  the  building  up  of 
the  Chinese  Catholic  parish  since  its  inception  - the 
presence  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  Pembroke,  Ontario. 

The  Grey  Sisters  are  still  actively  involved  in  the 
parish  largely  as  pastoral  assistants,  as  distinct  from 
their  original  role  as  teachers  and  founders  of  the  day 
care  centre. 

The  Sisters  now  occupy  a modest  house  less  than  a 
block  from  the  day  care,  school  and  seniors'  residence. 
The  site  of  their  original  convent  was  willingly  turned 
over  to  the  parish  for  the  construction  of  a modern  day 
care  centre  which  today  accommodates  125  children  of 
Chinese  working  parents  in  a purposefully  designed 
two-level  structure  that  cost  $1  million  to  erect  in  1984. 
Fr.  Lou  cited  this  decision  as  evidence  of  "impressive" 
inner  discernment  by  these  historic  partners  of  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers  at  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Former  Archbishop  of  Vancouver,  James  Carney,  was 
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Painting  of  the  Madonna  and 
child  hangs  inside  the  rectory 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  church. 


quoted  in  the  B.C.  Catholic,  stating  that  St.  Francis  Xavier 
parish  is  the  most  progressive  one  in  his  diocese.  As  Fr.  Lou 
stated,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  laid  a solid  foundation  when 
they  started  St.  Francis.  Let  the  last  words  be  those  of  their 
founding  poet  priest: 

At  sunset , I gazed  on  the  lilies , 

All  faded  their  beauty  and  bloom; 

They  drooped  like  a thing  that  was  dying ; 

Their  chalice  had  closed  like  a tomb. 

But  just  as  the  sunrise  was  turning 
The  gloom  of  the  midnight  red 
The  door  of  the  petals  unfolded 
And  Beauty  arose  from  the  dead. 

Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  from  the  Anvil  of  the  Cross,  1934.°° 


Victoria  Catholic  Chinese  Mission 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  also  served  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  until  around  1965.  "The  Mission  to  the 
Chinese  People"  was  established  in  December  1939  by  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  of 
Lennoxville,  Quebec.  In  an  article  titled  " The  Chinese  Catholic  Mission  Marks  New  Era  of  Progress" , in  the  June  1943 
issue  of  the  Victoria  diocesan  newsletter.  The  C.Y.O.  Torch,  Scarboro  priest  Fr.  William  Matte,  the  first  pastor,  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  mission.  Fr.  Matte  stated  that  the  Chinese  had  been  living  in  Victoria  nearly  100  years  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  mission  school;  that  there  were  "5,000  on  Vancouver  Island,  50  percent  of  whom 
lived  in  and  around  Victoria."  Fr.  Matte  himself  arrived  to  "collaborate  with  the  Sisters"  in  May  1940.  In  July  1942 
another  Scarboro  priest,  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart,  joined  the  effort.  The  school  itself  was  opened  by  then  Bishop  John  C. 
Cody  on  November  28, 1940.  Two  years  later  a "presbytery  and  chapel"  were  added. 

In  the  article,  Fr.  Matte  also  reveals  the  preoccupations  of  the  day  for  those  attempting  to  promote  the 
Catholic  faith:  "Missionary  activity  at  best  is  not  an  easy  task  and  our  work  in  Victoria  has  not  proved  itself  an 
exception.  Generally  speaking,  the  Chinese  are  not  easily  attracted  to  the  faith.  The  reasons  are  legion;  but  among 
them  the  major  obstacles  are  modernism  and  the  consequent  religious  indifference  that  are  the  curse  of  our  age." 

Other  archival  material  from  that  time  reveals  the  ongoing  interest  and  support  of  the  Diocesan  Catholic 
Women's  League  throughout  the  1950s  for  Loretto  Hall,  which  served  as  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  who  staffed  the 
Catholic  Chinese  Mission  School. 

By  February  1963,  however,  newly-appointed  Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  was  acknowledging  in  correspondence 
with  Fr.  Francis  Diemert,  Superior  General  of  Scarboro  Missions,  that  "it  is  true  that  I acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
Missionary  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  to  withdraw  from  the  Chinese  Mission  School  in  Victoria..."  The 
letter,  dated  February  22, 1963,  continues:  "Although  this  means  the  Sisters  will  no  longer  look  after  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Mission  School,  I do  not  intend  to  declare  the  Apostolate  to  the  Chinese  in  Victoria  a failure  and  give  it 
up.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  I can  get  the  aid  of  priests  speaking  Cantonese." 

The  last  Scarboro  priest  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  mission  church  was.Fr.  Bill  Amyot  who  left  the  Chinese 
mission  in  1962. 
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Pat  Jamieson 


IN  MEMORY 


all  ace  ^^hisholui,  4/i 


(1  J r.  Wallace  Chisholm,  a 
p 39-year  member  of  the 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  died  peacefully  on  June  9, 
1993,  at  8:00  p.m.,  at  Scarborough 
General  Hospital.  He  had  been 
admitted  a few  days  prior  after 
suffering  a severe  heart  attack 
from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

Born  on  August  22,  1929,  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Wally  entered  the  Society's  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  1948 
and  was  ordained  for  Scarboro 
Missions  in  1954.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  to  the  Guyana  mission 
in  September  of  1955,  serving  in 
Berbice  and  Georgetown.  His 
early  impressions  of  his  mission- 
ary experience  was  that  it  was 
"like  a rebirth  into  a different  civi- 
lization." He  found  the  people 
friendly  and  extremely  polite,  but 
the  poverty  of  some  was  "beyond 
comprehension;  it  isn't  poverty 
any  longer,  but  utter  destitution," 
he  wrote. 

In  1961,  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  appointed  to  teach  at  the 
seminary.  During  the  late  60s,  he 
assisted  at  parishes  east  of  Toron- 
to, St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  Pickering 
and  Our  Lady  of  the  People  in 
Oshawa.  He  continued  to  serve  at 
our  Central  House  in  Canada  for 
the  remainder  of  his  missionary 
life,  working  primarily  in  the 
Department  of  Communications 
(now  known  as  the  Mission  Infor- 
mation Department)  as  Director; 
as  Associate  Editor  of  the  maga- 
zine; and,  until  1982,  as  Editor  of 


the  Society's  newsletter.  For  a time 
he  also  looked  after  passports  and 
visas  and  responded  to  the  needs 
of  our  overseas  missioners  as  they 
were  received. 

A gifted  and  prolific  writer,  he 
was  appointed  in  1962  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Society  and  was 
called  upon  several  times  over  the 
years  for  a variety  of  writing 
assignments.  This  year,  up  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  again 
asked  to  work  on  the  Society 
Newsletter  as  Interim  Editor,  and 
had  been  an  invaluable  resource  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  as  it 
attempted  to  document  the  past  75 
years  of  the  Society's  journey  in 
mission. 

Throughout  his  many  years 
living  and  working  at  our  central 
house  in  Scarborough,  he  was 
always  open  to  those  who  would 


partake  of  his  learning  and  wit. 
Listening  to  others  and  affirming 
others  were  two  of  Wally's  special 
gifts,  and  he  did  not  allow  his 
prolonged  ill  health  to  dampen  his 
interest  in  life,  especially  in  the  life 
of  our  Society  which  he  loved. 

Wally  is  survived  by  his  brother 
Harold  Joseph  of  Vancouver,  and 
sister  Mrs.  Rose  Marie  Arlidge  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

A wake  was  held  on  Friday, 
June  11  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Chapel  and  the  funeral  took  place 
on  Saturday,  June  12,  at  10:00  a.m. 
The  homilist  was  our  Superior 
General,  Fr.  Brian  Swords.  Wally 
was  buried  at  the  St.  Augustine's 
priests'  cemetery  here  in  Scarbor- 
ough where  24  members  of  our 
community  are  buried.  We  will 
miss  him.  May  he  rest  in  peace. » 
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IN  MEMORY 


(£/erald  rjf&ffe rn a n 

/.via-  s.w.j 


ERALD  HEFFERNAN,  a 
lay  missioner  with 
the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  died  in  Peru 
on  Monday,  May  31, 1993,  as 
a result  of  a drowning  acci- 
dent. The  accident  occurred 
in  the  waters  off  Puerto  Eten, 
a small  town  on  the  outskirts 
of  Chiclayo,  Peru.  Gerry  was 
in  Peru  to  attend  a celebra- 
tion ending  25  years  of  ser- 
vice by  overseas  missioners 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  in  Chiclayo,  a city 
700  kilometres  north  of  Lima. 

He  had  been  a member  of 
the  mission  team  for  this 
parish  from  1988  to  1991. 

The  longest  serving  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro 
Missions,  Gerry  first  entered 
the  Society  in  1965.  In  his 
final  year  of  studies  for  the 
priesthood,  he  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  be  sent 
overseas  as  a lay  person.  Through- 
out his  29  years  with  the  Society, 
Gerry  served  primarily  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Peru  mis- 
sions, but  also  in  Guyana  and  in  the 
offices  of  our  central  house  here  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

A committed,  hardworking  mis- 
sioner, Gerry  was  publicly  recog- 
nized in  1990  by  the  people  of  La 
Victoria  in  Chiclayo,  Peru,  for  his 
continuing  efforts  to  help  them 
obtain  proper  housing.  Gerry  had  a 
significant  role  in  advising  and 
directing  the  building  of  almost  200 
houses  for  the  poor  in  this  densely 
populated  area.  The  project  became 
a cooperative  effort  in  the  local  com- 
munity as  the  people  worked 


together  to  improve  their  living 
conditions,  and  Gerry  worked  right 
along  with  them,  mixing  mortar  and 
laying  bricks. 

Born  on  December  5, 1940,  in  the 
town  of  Douro  just  outside  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  Gerry  is  survived 
by  his  mother  Kathleen,  his  brothers 
Joseph  and  Rev.  Bernard  of  Peter- 
borough Diocese;  sisters  Monica 
Sullivan,  Carmella  LeMoire,  Helen 
Condon,  Teresa  Westlake,  Anne 
Marie  Heffernan  and  Sr.  Isobel  Hef- 
fernan,  csj. 

Family,  friends,  members  of  the 
Society  and  co-workers  filled  the 
Scarboro  Missions  chapel  in  Scar- 
borough on  Thursday,  June  3 for  a 
memorial  Mass.  The  homily  was 
given  by  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  and  Fr. 


Bernard  Heffernan,  brother 
of  Gerry,  thanked  those  pre- 
sent and  the  Society  for  its 
kindness  to  Gerry. 

Gerry's  body  arrived  from 
Peru  on  Saturday,  June  5, 
and  was  taken  to  the  funeral 
parlor  in  Peterborough 
where  a wake  was  held  on 
Sunday  and  Monday.  On 
Tuesday,  June  8,  a funeral 
Mass  was  held  at  St.  Joseph's 
in  Douro,  Gerry's  home 
parish. 

Bishop  James  Doyle  and 
30  other  priests  concelebrat- 
ed  Mass  with  Fr.  Bernard 
Heffernan  who  welcomed 
Gerry's  family  and  friends. 

After  the  initial  welcom- 
ing, Fr.  Swords,  Scarboro's 
Superior  General,  introduced 
Fr.  Martin  Currie  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Halifax  who 
had  been  in  Peru  for  the 
celebrations.  Fr.  Currie  spoke  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Gerry's 
death  and  offered  his  consolation  to 
Gerry's  mother  and  family. 

Other  Scarboro  members  took 
part  in  the  ceremony.  Fr.  Gerry 
Stock  read  a telegram  from  Fr.  Greg 
Chisholm  in  Peru  and  Fr.  Pat 
McDonough  gave  the  homily. 

Over  500  people  attended  the 
Mass  offered  in  thanksgiving  for 
Gerry's  life  and  his  witness  to  the 
Gospel.  He  had  spent  much  of  his 
life  working  for  the  poor  of  Latin 
America  and  Canada.  Fr.  Dave  War- 
ren offered  graveside  prayers  as 
Gerry  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  parish 
cemetery.  We  here  at  Scarboro  will 
miss  Gerry  as  both  a colleague  and  a 
friend.  May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 
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By  Gerald  Heffernan 


issTonary 


"Welcome  to  Peru/' 

said  Juan,  a frail,  friendly,  dark- 
skinned  native  with  a fisherman's 
cap  and  a pair  of  tattered  trousers. 
Some  people  have  a knack  for  mak- 
ing one  feel  comfortable  when  in 
their  company.  That's  probably  why 
I took  a liking  to  my  newfound 
friend. 

He  was  waiting  when  I first 
arrived  at  the  parish  rectory  in  La 
Victoria  for  a new  mission  assign- 
ment in  this  South  American, 
Andean  nation  in  June  of  1988.  We 
shook  hands  and  smiled  warmly 
and  chatted  awhile.  With  somewhat 
of  a nervous  smile,  soft-spoken  and 
amiable  Juan  offered  to  show  me 
around.  I agreed  and  he  took  me 
under  his  wing  and  swung  into  step 
beside  me.  We  went  everywhere.  I 
was  shown  the  impressive  Cathe- 
dral in  neighbouring  Chiclayo,  the 
busy  markets  and  all  kinds  of  public 
buildings.  I was  also  introduced  to  a 
few  of  his  friends.  All  were  pleas- 
ant, good  humoured,  smiling  peo- 
ple. Yes,  it's  a poor  country,  I 
thought,  but  it's  a happy  one. 

Monday,  June  13, 1988,  dawned 
bright  and  cheery  as  I remember.  I 
awoke  with  a start  and  with  a kink 
in  my  neck  from  having  slept  in  an 
awkward  position.  I still  suffered 
from  a bit  of  jet  lag,  too.  With  sleepy 
eyes  I shook  my  head  and  dressed. 
In  the  kitchen  I grabbed  a cup  of 
coffee  and  began  to  read  the  local 
daily  paper,  La  Industria. 

I was  startled  by  a sharp  knock  at 
the  front  door.  It  was  my  faithful 
pal  Juan.  He  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me  once  again  to  Chiclayo. 

Under  bright  skies  and  a stifling 
morning  sun  we  were  bound  for 
Chiclayo,  a ten-minute  drive.  It  is  a 


desert  city  of  some  500,000  people 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Peru.  It 
bustles  with  rusty  cars,  sidewalk 
hawkers  and  busy  people.  We  drove 
along  in  a boisterous,  crowded  taxi 
with  our  windows  down  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  The  beauty  of  the  day 
belied  the  countryside  characterized 
by  endemic  poverty  and  underde- 
velopment. Turning  a sharp  corner, 
we  suddenly  braked  and  swerved  to 
a halt.  A flock  of  sheep  were  being 
herded  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
by  a young,  dark-haired  girl  of 
about  ten.  I was  glad  I wasn't  driv- 
ing. 


"IN  THE  MEANTIME  I 
LIVE  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
POOR,  DEEPENING  MY 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THEIR 
PROBLEMS,  STRUGGLES 
AND  SUFFERINGS,  AND 
FORMING  A BOND  OF 
SOLIDARITY  AND  LOVE 
WITH  THE  PEOPLE/' 


On  arrival  at  a main  street  in 
Chiclayo,  I paid  both  our  fares  and 
bade  farewell  to  our  friendly, 
talkative  taxi  driver.  On  foot  we 
headed  for  the  main  post  office.  I 
had  several  letters  to  mail.  Sudden- 
ly, at  a busy  intersection,  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  us  lay  a man  in 
his  mid-20s.  His  young  life  was 
gushing  out  of  a hole  in  his  head, 
matting  his  thick,  black  hair  and 
staining  his  faded  blue  shirt.  There 
was  blood  on  the  street  as  well.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  bit  my  lip. 

It  was  9:30  in  the  morning.  Instantly 


the  sparkle  went  out  of  my  day  as 
the  full  impact  of  the  tragedy  of 
Peru  struck  home.  I was  shocked, 
frightened  and  angry  all  at  the  same 
time. 

A young,  weeping  woman 
crouched  down  and  carefully  and 
gently  placed  a newspaper  beneath 
his  head.  Nearby  stood  two  police- 
men, their  guns  cradled  at  the 
ready.  I hurriedly  moved  out  of 
range  of  the  weapon.  All  smiles  had 
vanished.  I stood  by  as  silent  as  a 
stone.  A gathering  cluster  of  onlook- 
ers showed  only  numbed  resigna- 
tion. 

"Welcome  to  Peru." 

Happiness  and  Tragedy.  These 
are  the  twin  facets  of  life  in  this 
troubled.  South  American  country 
steeped  in  violence,  oppression, 
misery  and  poverty. 

Exhausted  but  too  keyed  up  to 
sleep  that  night,  I laid  in  bed  reliv- 
ing some  of  the  milestones  in  my 
life.  I wish  I could  serve  up  on  a 
silver  platter  some  glistening  origi- 
nal thoughts  gleaned  from  a half 
century  of  experience.  But  the  essen- 
tial wisdom  of  life  is  deflating  and  I 
shall  attempt  to  tell  in  this  little 
space,  living  amidst  a growing 
cholera  epidemic,  a sun-baked 
desert  and  poor  people,  what  led 
me  to  the  Third  World. 

A Typical  19- Year-Old 

In  September,  1960, 1 was  proba- 
bly your  typical,  carefree,  sports- 
minded  and  energetic  country- 
loving  fellow  of  19  years.  It  was  a 
time  when  I was  lean,  had  no  grey 
hair  and  did  not  have  to  depend  on 
eye  glasses.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and 
optimism  I joined  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  its  branch  on  the  main 
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Gerry  (with  the  blue  and  white  cap)  was  the  driving  force  behind  a community  housing  project  for  the  poor  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 
The  people  built  their  own  homes  and  Gerry  worked  right  along  with  them. 


street  in  Peterborough,  Ontario.  I 
was  young,  ambitious,  optimistic 
and  enjoyed  the  work  and  the 
money.  For  the  most  part  it  was  all 
very  challenging  and  interesting.  I 
learned  a lot,  was  independent  and 
wanted  for  nothing.  But,  over  time,  I 
sensed  that  something  was  missing. 
My  smile  became  a little  tighter  and 
my  optimism  became  tempered  by 
experience. 

I got  to  thinking  that  since  we 
put  such  a huge  amount  of  our  lives 
into  work,  if  it's  less  than  complete- 
ly satisfying,  we  should  probably 
take  another  look  at  it.  I also  began 
to  become  extremely  aware  of  all 
the  people  who  were  less  fortunate 
and  I got  that  nagging  feeling  that 
there  was  something  more  I could 
be  doing. 

On  August  27, 1963, 1 received 
my  last  pay  cheque  from  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  ended  my 
short  career  in  the  business  world 
where  pressure  had  been  a daily 
companion  along  with  deadlines, 
competition  and  employee  prob- 
lems. 


The  following  month  I entered 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Semi- 
nary. The  vocational  path  is  not 
often  a straight  one  and  numerous 
missionaries  have  changed  voca- 
tional directions,  going  from  the 
seminary  or  convent  to  become  lay 
missionaries  or  vice  versa.  I was  one 
of  those.  In  my  final  year  of  studies 
for  the  priesthood  I asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  be  sent  to 
mission  as  a lay  person.  That  was  in 
the  summer  of  1967. 

It  was  not  until  the  Scarboro 
General  Chapter  of  1974  that  the 
community  officially  began  to  invite 
lay  people  to  join  Scarboro  priests  as 
partners  in  mission.  This  was 
indeed  an  answer  to  my  prayers  as 
well  as  an  affirmation  of  my  life  as  a 
lay  missionary,  a life  that  has  filled 
not  my  pockets  but  my  heart. 

A Bond  of  Solidarity 

To  leave  home,  family  and 
friends  is  to  step  into  the  unknown, 
to  feel  anxious  and  insecure.  In  the 
meantime  I live  the  life  of  the  poor. 


deepening  my  knowledge  of  their 
problems,  struggles  and  sufferings, 
and  forming  a bond  of  solidarity 
and  love  with  the  people.  I have  to 
admit  that  it  is  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  who  have  truly  taught 
me  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  My 
life,  sprinkled  with  joy,  happiness, 
tears  and  pain  amongst  the  poor,  is 
a life  that  has  no  price  and  I can 
only  thank  God  and  wonder  why  I 
was  chosen.  Finally  I thank  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,  particularly  of 
Guyana,  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Peru  who  have  so  enriched  me 
by  sharing  their  gifts,  their  tradi- 
tions, their  culture  and  their  faith 
with  me.oo 


Gerry  Heffernan  passed  away  this 
summer.  He  was  a frequent  writer  for 
our  magazine,  usually  writing  about 
his  work  and  the  struggles  of  the  people. 
This  article  was  in  a more  personal  vein 
and  we  present  it  in  tribute  to  him  and 
in  thanksgiving  for  his  life. 
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David  Eijsenck 


SCRIPTURAL  DESIGNS:  SET  B 


Resources  Available! 


Scriptural  Posters: 

Our  12  scriptural  posters  feature  Gospel  passages 
illustrated  with  beautiful  drawings.  Ideal  for  school, 
parish,  home  of  office.  Available  in  two  sets  (Set  B 
shown).  Actual  size:  17”x22". 

Scriptural  Notecards: 

Use  our  notecards  to  send  your  own  greetings. 
The  cover  of  each  card  features  a different 
reproduction  of  our  six  newest  designs  (shown). 
Package  contains  one  set  of  six  cards,  including 
envelopes.  Size:  4 3/8"x6  1/2" 


Order  Form 

SCRIPTURAL  POSTERS: 

Suggested  donation:  $10.00/set 


SCRIPTURAL  NOTECARDS: 

Suggested  donation:  $5.00/set 


Quantity 


Amount 


Set  A 
Set  B 

(Set  B only) 


TOTAL: 


Order  Your  1994  Calendars 


Quantity 


Amount 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR:  "To  Be  Present" 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  tells  a visual  story  of  our 
presence  among  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Cost:  $1.00  each 

Discounts:  10%  for  orders  of  100-199  calendars 

20%  for  orders  of  200-299  calendars 
30%  for  orders  of  300  or  more 

YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal  for  use  in  the 
home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost:  $5.00  for  first  calendar 

Each  additional:  $3.00  for  2 to  25  calendars 

$2.00  for  26  or  more 


@ $1.00 


Minus  discount: 

TOTAL: 


SMALL  ENVELOPE  CALENDAR  - FREE 

This  calendar  has  a donation  envelope  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
a handy  reminder  of  support  for  our  work.  (Size  ll1//'  x 7").  No.  required: 


@ $5.00 
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@ $2.00 

TOTAL: 
GRAND  TOTAL: 


With  this  order  form,  please  enclose  your 
cheque  or  money  order  for  the  total  amounts, 
payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Mail  to  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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See  Scarboro  Missions  On  Vision  TV 


A SHARED  Dream;  Friday,  September  24  @ 7:30  p.m. 

A SHARED  DREAM  is  Scarboro  Missions'  75th  anniversary  video  production.  Starting  with  the 
founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this  new  video  offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of 
mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25  minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization 
to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  A 'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages. 

Watch  for  this  new  program,  and  join  us  in  celebrating  our  anniversary  coast  to  coast  when 
A SHARED  DREAM  airs  on  VISION  TV  this  fall. 

To  order  your  VHS  copy  of  this  video,  write  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarbor- 
ough, ON,  or  call  us  at  (416)  261-7135.  Cost  is  $20.00.  (Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions.) 


HOPE  FOR  THE  JOURNEY,  the  story  of  Scarboro's  Bishop  George  Marskell  in  Brazil  will  re- 
broadcast on  Friday,  October  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Also  watch  for  the  13-part  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  premiering  Friday,  October  7 at  7:30  p.m. 
Look  for  program  details  in  next  month's  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

Times  listed  are  for  Eastern  Time  only.  Please  consult  your  VISION  TV  " Great  Viewer's  Guide"  and  local  listings  for 
broadcast  times  in  your  area.  This  programming  will  be  re-broadcast  within  the  weekly  schedule,  Saturdays  at  12:30  a.m. 
and  Mondays  at  10:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  Eastern  time. 
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Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all 
creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 
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Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 
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Mail  to: 
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Education 


Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)261-7135. 
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The  New  Evangelization 


Thanksgiving 

Appeal 


This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  Appeal  Enve- 
lope. In  the  month  of  October 
we  in  Canada  celebrate  both 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Evan- 
gelization of  the  Nations 
(Mission  Sunday).  One  way 
you  can  give  thanks  to  God  is 
by  renewing  your  commit- 
ment to  mission.  With  God’s 
help  and  yours  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  can  also  continue  to 
give  witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 

We  thank  you  for  your 
prayers  and  support  and 
wish  you  and  your  family  a 
happy  Thanksgiving! 


Alumni! 


As  part  of  Scarboro  Missions'  75th  anniversary  celebrations, 
we  invite  our  former  seminarians,  priests,  and  lay  members 
and  their  families  to  come  and  celebrate  with  us  on  Sunday, 
November  7,  from  4:00  p.m.  onwards.  We  hope  it  will  be  a 
time  to  get  reacquainted,  to  pray  and  share  a meal  together. 


R.S.V.P.  Kathy  VanLoon,  (416)  261-7135 


75th  Anniversary  Events 


Edmonton  - Sunday  October  3 
St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Millwoods,  AB 
3:00  p.m.  - Celebration  of  Cultures 
Archbishop  Joseph  N.  MacNeil 

Vancouver  - Sunday,  October  10 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish,  Vancouver 
3:00  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 
Archbishop  Adam  Exner,  Celebrant 


Antigonish/Sydney 

Sunday,  October  24 

St.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Antigonish,  NS 

11:00  a.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 

Bishop  Colin  Campbell,  Celebrant 

Also  at  St.  Theresa's  Parish  in  Sydney. 

12  noon  - Eucharistic  Celebration 


F 

Scarborough 
Saturday,  November  6 
Birchmount  Collegiate,  Scarborough 
Celebration  of  Mission 
Two  events:  1-4  p.m.  and  6-9  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Foundation  Day 
St.  Theresa's  Parish,  Scarborough 
7:30  p.m.  - Eucharistic  Celebration 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


n 


f J his  final  decade  of  the  second  millennium  has  been  dedicated  to  evangelization  by  Pope  John 
f Paul  II.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster,  in  the  Pope's  words,  "a  new  evangelization  which  will  reach 
^ ^ out  to  people  and  cultures,  an  evangelization  new  in  its  zeal,  in  its  methods,  in  its  expression." 

In  1975,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Vatican  II,  Pope  Paul  VI  issued  the  encyclical  " Evcmgelii  Nuntiandi" 
(On  Evangelization  In  The  Modern  World):  "The  church  evangelizes  when  she  seeks  to  convert,  solely 
through  the  Divine  power  of  the  message  she  proclaims,  both  the  personal  and  collective  consciences  of 
people,  the  activities  in  which  they  engage  and  the  lives  and  the  concrete  milieu  which  are  theirs."  (No.  18). 
Paul  VI  links  evangelization  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  every  human  being,  to  family  life,  to  international 
life,  to  peace  and  justice,  to  development  and  liberation.  He  stressed  that  evangelization  is  the  grace  and 
vocation  proper  to  the  church,  the  church's  deepest  identity;  the  church  exists  in  order  to  evangelize. 
Therefore,  we  Christians  belong  to  a community  that  has  a very  definite  task  or  mission. 

Evangelization  has  several  different  aspects.  It  begins  with  the  personal,  that  is  personal  conversion.  It 
then  involves  witnessing  by  the  way  we  live,  it  involves  proclamation  to  others  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  it 
involves  celebration  and  finally  the  transformation  of  society.  Thus  true  evangelization  is  personal  and 
communal  or  societal.  Sadly,  social  transformation  is  the  most  neglected  aspect  of  evangelization,  where 
there  is  the  least  involvement  of  our  church.  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  kept  secret  of  our  Catholic 
church  is  its  social  teaching,  a teaching  firmly  rooted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

This  month  we  present  the  voices  of  people  who  have  given  their  lives  to  evangelization,  to  the  mission- 
ary task  of  the  church.  They  share  their  thoughts  on  what  the  church  must  be  about  in  our  modern  world. 
For  them  the  new  evangelization,  the  new  way  of  doing  mission,  is  being  in  partnership,  being  present, 
being  a companion,  being  in  service,  accompanying,  being  in  solidarity  with  others.  It  is  a new  way  of  liv- 
ing out  the  challenge  of  Christ  that  we  love  each  other  as  He  has  loved  us.°° 


To  discover  in  the  suffering  face  of  the  poor,  the  face  of  Christ  (Matthew  25:31-46)  is 

something  which  challenges  all  Christians  and  leads  to  a profound  personal  and 
ecclesial  conversion.  In  faith,  we  encounter  the  faces  disfigured  by  hunger  which  is  the 
consequence  of  inflation,  the  external  debt  and  social  injustice;  the  disillusioned  faces  due  to 
politicians  who  promise  but  do  not  deliver;  humiliated  faces  due  to  their  own  culture,  which 
is  not  respected  but  rather  despised;  terrorized  faces  due  to  daily  and  indiscriminate  violence; 

anguished  faces  due  to  abandoned  children  who  wander  about  on  sidewalks  and  sleep 
beneath  bridges;  suffering  faces  of  women  humiliated  and  left  waiting;  tired  faces  of  migrants 
who  do  not  receive  respectful  welcome;  the  aging  faces,  due  to  time  and  work,  of  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  minimal  to  survive  with  dignity.  Merciful  love  is  also  to  turn  to  those  who 


The  Face  Of  Christ 


find  themselves  spiritually,  morally,  socially  and  culturally  deprived. 
(Document  of  the  IV  General  Conference  of  Latin  American  Bishops,  October,  1992,  No.  178.) 
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By  Paul  McKenna 
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The  Changing  Face  Of  Mission 


On  April  24, 1993,  Dr.  Katherine 
Hockin  passed  away.  She  was  born 
to  missionary  parents  in  Western 
China  in  1910,  was  raised  in  China 
and  also  served  there  as  a United 
Church  worker  (teacher,  school 
administrator)  for  ten  years  (1940- 
46, 1948-51).  Returning  to  Canada 
in  the  1950s,  she  was  continually  at 
the  forefront  of  mission  work  and 
mission  interpretation,  serving  with 
organizations  such  as  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Churches.  She  had 
served  on  a myriad  of  committees 
with  her  own  denomination  - the 
United  Church  of  Canada  - at  local, 
national  and  international  levels. 

She  was  dean  of  studies  and  later 
interim  director  of  the  Ecumenical 
Forum  of  Canada  (now  known  as  the 
Canadian  Churches  Forum  For 
Global  Ministries)  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1976. 

This  well-known  and  highly 
respected  mission  educator  was  a 
close  friend  and  mentor  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  for 
almost  two  decades,  teaching  many 
of  our  students. 

Paul  McKenna  interviewed  Dr. 
Hockin  for  Scarboro  Missions  mag- 
azine and  we  present  this  interview, 
posthumously,  as  a tribute  to  her  life 
and  work. 


Scarboro  Missions:  Throughout 
this  century  there  have  been 
numerous  attitudes  and  approach- 
es to  mission  by  churches  around 
the  world.  I'm  wondering  if  you 
could  comment  on  the  subject  of 
20th  century  mission  trends  in  a 
more  general  fashion? 


Dr.  Katherine  Hockin:  To  my 

mind,  there  have  been  in  the  20th 
century  two  great  divisions,  two 
streams  of  mission  if  you  want.  You 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  funda- 
mentalists and  evangelicals  who 
continue  to  carry  on  the  primitive 
model  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
making  an  enemy  of  the  unbeliever 
(including  people  of  the  other  major 
world  religions,  e.g.  Hindus,  Mus- 
lims). 

This  church  regards  church 
growth  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  as  the  main  goal  of 
mission. 


Dr.  Katherine  Hockin,  1910-1993. 


The  other  approach  to  mission  is 
more  concerned  about  a societal 
integrity  - here  there  is  an  obedi- 
ence more  to  quality  and  less  to 
management  and  quantity.  In  this 
second  approach,  people  of  other 
faiths,  for  example,  are  related  to  as 
people  with  whom  God  already  has 
a relationship.  They  are  not  per- 
ceived as  the  ones  who  must  be 
brought  to  the  faith. 

This  mission  stance  emphasizes 
an  openness  to  dialogue  with  every- 
one (including  atheists).  The  com- 
mon issues  of  humankind  are  the 
basis  for  a common  dialogue  with 
other  peoples.  And  what  are  these 
common  issues?  Peace,  a concern 
for  justice,  ecological  issues,  the 
healing  and  nurturing  of  relation- 
ships... 

So  this  mission  posture  which 
puts  the  accent  on  societal  quality, 
dialogue  and  relationships  is  quite  a 
different  approach  from  "only  in 
Christ  is  there  salvation" or  "only  in 
Christ  as  I see  Him."  If  I might 
quote  author  John  Stott:  "It  is  once 
more  the  challenge  of  the  Incarna- 
tion to  renounce  evangelism  by 
inflexible  slogans  anti  instead  to 
involve  ourselves  in  the  real  dilem- 
mas of  men." 

Scarboro  Missions:  In  your 
writings  you  refer  to  three  relative- 
ly new  factors  in  the  world  of  mis- 
sion today  which  you  feel  have 
serious  implications  for  our  mis- 
sion task  now  and  in  the  future. 
Could  you  discuss  these? 


' 
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have  no  mandate  to  define  or  limit 
this  Lordship.  My  obedience  to 
Christ  does  not  involve  identifying 
those  who  have  alternative  ways  of 
worship  as  being  necessarily 
excluded  from  God’s  love. 

We  as  human  beings  cannot 
decide  for  God  who  belongs  to  God 
and  how  God  relates  to  people  of 
other  faiths. 

There's  a bigger  context  than  us. 
This  is  why  dialogue  becomes  such 
an  important  factor.  Here  you  get  a 
kind  of  exchange,  a new  kind  of 
thinking,  a new  perspective  that 
doesn't  just  regard  people  of  other 
faiths  as  targets  for  conversion  but 
takes  them  seriously  as  human 
beings  with  a common  heritage. 
And  all  of  this  changes  your  missi- 
ology  because  your  main  job  isn't 
going  to  be  conversion,  your  main 
job  is  going  to  be  faithfulness! 


Here  you  get  a kind  of  exchange , a new 
kind  of  thinking,  a new  perspective,  that 
doesn't  just  regard  people  of  other  faiths 
as  targets  for  conversion  but  takes  them 
seriously  as  human  beings  with  a 
common  heritage." 

This  woman  performs  the  ritual  of  the  Tea  Ceremony.  For  the 
Japanese,  this  ceremony  has  deep  spiritual  significance. 


Hockin:  The  first  of 
these  three  phenomena  is 
that  of  a truly  global 
Christian  community.  The 
Gospel  has  been  preached 
to  the  ends  of  our  geo- 
graphical world.  The  mod- 
ern 'frontiers'  are  now 
different.  We  need  to  cele- 
brate the  fact  that  the 
Christian  community  now 
spans  the  world.  The  Great 
Commission  (Matthew 
28:19-20):  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  baptize  in 
the  name...",  is  no  longer  a 
mandate  that  we  carry 
without  partnership. 

("Partnership"  refers  to 
the  pattern  of  relationships 
with  churches  and  Chris- 
tian communities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.) 

The  second  reality  is  that  of  an 
inter-related  world  in  its  economic 
and  financial  structures.  We  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  economic 
disparities  between  the  First  and 
Third  Worlds.  Using  the  tools  of 
social  and  economic  analysis,  we 
have  learned  that  the  poor  are  poor 
not  because  they  are  irresponsible 
or  because  they  are  predetermined 
to  be  so,  but  because  the  rich  are 
rich.  And  this  broad-based  poverty 
and  oppression,  we  are  discovering, 
affects  a large  proportion  of  the 
world  church  - our  global  church  is 
a suffering  church. 

The  third  new  aspect  of  our 
world  is  the  changing  patterns  and 
distribution  of  the  great  religions. 
On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  we 


. 4j 


hear  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Islam 
worldwide;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  in  Canada  there  are  now 
more  Muslims  than  Presbyterians. 

So  when  we  think  of  God's  will 
for  this  kind  of  world  and  our  call  to 
be  faithful,  we  can  see  how  these 
three  factors  have  many  implica- 
tions that  will  challenge  and  change 
our  mission  practices  and  attitudes. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Certainly, 
interfaith  dialogue  is  one  of  the 
mission  implications  of  this  third 
factor  you've  just  mentioned. 

Could  you  share  your  reflections 
on  this  important  topic? 

Hockin:  I believe  in  the  abso- 
luteness of  Jesus'  Lordship  and  in 
the  vast  scope  of  His  authority,  an 
authority  which  calls  for  my  loyalty 
and  obedience.  Yet  it's  clear  that  1 
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Eric  Wheater 


David  Eijsenck 


Heading  down  to  the  river  in  the  town  of  Bani,  Dominican  Republic. 


The  Great  Commission  (Matthew 
28:19-20)  is  addressed  to  every 
Christian  and  to  every  church.  It's  a 
command  to  be  implemented  in  all 
contexts.  But  no  longer  does  it  make 
sense  to  "take"  the  Gospel  to  "the 
heathen"  overseas  or  to  an  Indian 
reservation  in  Canada.  Instead  we 
need  to  celebrate  the  relationship  of 
fellow  believers  to  Christ  and  try  to 
learn  to  work  effectively  together. 
We  should  not  see  this  as  a cop-out; 
the  call  to  faithfulness  and  obedi- 
ence is  as  strong  as  can  be. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Is  interfaith 
dialogue  a priority  for  the  Canadi- 
an churches? 

Hockin:  Well  I really  think  the 
churches  could  and  should  be  doing 
more  in  this  area.  As  far  as  I am 
aware,  the  United  Church  is  the 


only  denomination  which  has  a full- 
time staffperson  committed  to  inter- 
faith dialogue.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  priority  is  to  get  Canadian 
Christians,  indeed  Christians  every- 
where, to  think  theologically  about 
the  interfaith  question  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  expand  their  view 
of  God  to  include  people  of  other 
faiths. 

Scarboro  Missions:  In  Canada, 
in  the  70s  and  80s,  we've  seen  the 
development  of  what  might  be 
called  a prophetic  church  - a 
church  concerned  with  issues  of 
social  justice,  both  locally  and 
internationally.  Could  you  com- 
ment? 

Hockin:  ...This  concern  about 
justice  comes  as  a result  of  Chris- 
tians doing  social  and  economic 


analysis  in  a systemic  fashion... 
Through  these  gifts  of  systemic  and 
structural  analysis,  Christians  are 
being  sensitized  to  the  increasing 
imbalance  within  economic  and 
global  power  structures,  a situation 
that  leaves  a huge  proportion  of  the 
world's  population  living  in  pover- 
ty. Finally  there  is  the  realization 
that... the  lot  of  the  poor  will  never 
be  improved  unless  you  change  the 
system...  And  we  in  Canada  are  part 
of  the  system  that  makes  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  very 
way  we  live  in  our  consumer-orient- 
ed society  affects  people  in  the 
Third  World  including  our  Chris- 
tian partners  there.  We  need  to  see 
parallels  between  "the  principalities 
and  powers"  of  which  Paul  the 
missionary  wrote  and  today's  sys- 
tems of  power  and  economic 
exploitation.  As  Christians  we  real- 
ize that  we  can't  live  in  a world  of 
these  inequities;  justice  thus 
becomes  an  implication  of  mission. 
We  are  called  to  act  locally  and 
think  globally. 

In  Canada,  one  of  the  fruits  of 
systemic  analysis  and  the  Christian 
commitment  to  justice  has  been  the 
work  of  the  interchurch  coalitions. 
These  projects  are  very  much  on  the 
prophetic  edge  of  this  new  under- 
standing. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Do  you  see 
particular  challenges  for  North 
American  Christians  in  this  "part- 
nership" approach  to  mission? 

Hockin:  ...Our  job  is  to  find  our- 
selves as  part  of  the  larger  scheme, 
as  partners,  to  relate  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  church  instead  of  trying 
to  manage  or  boss  everything.  We 
need  to  do  a little  more  listening. 

We  can  celebrate  the  fact  that  there 
is  a world  church,  that  this  is  what 
it's  all  about.  Yes,  we  need  to  cele- 
brate this  global  Christian  commu- 
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"We  need  to  see  parallels 


nity  and  not  get  in  its  way  through 
our  deafness. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  is  the 
place  of  justice  in  this  new  vision 
of  mission  which  emphasizes  part- 
nership with  Christian  communi- 
ties in  other  lands? 

Hockin:  When  the  goals  of  jus- 
tice are  achieved  the  mission  will 
not  end.  There  are  new  dimensions 
of  relationship  and  unresting  faith- 
fulness to  be  discovered  and 
doggedly  sustained. 

...If  you  make  justice  the  equiva- 
lent of  mission,  you  narrow  the 
concept  of  mission.  In  my  view 
there  is  a bigger  context  that  makes 
justice  an  implication  of  mission. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Another 
way  in  which  you  have  described 
the  evolution  of  our  mission  con- 
sciousness is  "the  movement  from 
Clone  to  Companion."  Could  you 
elaborate? 

Hockin:  The  Clone  process 
occurs  when  you  take  something  in 
your  own  terms  and  then  produce 
something  like  yourself.  The  first 
missionaries  really  had  no  other 
model  to  work  from.  They  shared 
what  they  had  so  that  their  struc- 
j tures  were  copied  or  adapted  local- 
I ly.  In  the  national  churches,  the 
church  buildings  and  ways  of  wor- 
ship and  of  administration  were 
identical  to  those  of  the  missionar- 
ies’ country  of  origin.  Seoul,  Korea, 
for  example,  is  a city  full  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  they  all  have 
1 pointed  spires. 

But  as  the  missionaries  learned  to 
look  at  the  local  culture  and  society 
and  its  way  of  doing  things,  there 
developed  a move  away  from  the 
Clone.  In  Zambia,  for  example,  you 
j don't  have  a quiet  religious  service. 
If  you  feel  inspired  by  the  preaching 


BETWEEN  'THE 

PRINCIPALITIES  AND  POWERS' 

of  which  Paul  the 

MISSIONARY  WROTE  AND 
TODAY'S  SYSTEMS  OF 
POWER 

AND  ECONOMIC 
EXPLOITATION." 

you  break  out  singing;  you  dance 
up  to  the  altar  with  your  offering. 
This  is  obviously  a different  reli- 
gious and  cultural  expression  than 
you  will  find  in  a mainline  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic  church  in  urban 
Canada. 

The  movement  from  Clone  to 
Companion  is  a real  challenge 
because  it  requires  us  to  take  the 
local  context  very  seriously  and  to 
struggle  to  be  faithful  in  that  cultur- 
al context. 

In  the  Companion  model,  the 
relationship  between  you  and  your 
mission  partner  must  be  maintained 
and  sustained  with  creativity  and 
imagination.  A Roman  Catholic 
sister  suggested  a biblical  text  that 
captures  this  experience  of  shared 
loyalties  and  joyous  companionship: 
"I  call  you  servants  no  longer...  I call 
you  friends"  (John  15:14-15). 

Scarboro  Missions:  We  now 
speak  of  mission  to  six  continents 
rather  than  three.  Why  the  change? 

Hockin:  In  the  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  19th  century,  mission 
was  understood  to  be  taking  place 
in  three  continents  - Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Missionaries 
from  Europe  and  North  America 
were  sent  to  these  three  continents. 
Mission  was  a one-way  enterprise. 
But  now  with  the  planting  of 
national  churches  in  these  three 


receiving  continents  and  the  fading 
of  religion  in  some  of  the  mission- 
sending continents,  the  notion  of 
"missioning  to"  has  broadened  to 
include  everybody  - ours  is  a global 
church. 

So,  geographically  then,  mission 
is  no  longer  an  initiative  from  the 
one-time  Christian  countries.  Mis- 
sion is  to  and  in  the  whole  world. 
Particularly  since  some  of  the  tradi- 
tionally Christian  countries  have 
had  their  own  fracturing  and  are 
now  less  Christian.  So  "mission  to 
six  continents"  was  a sort  of  formu- 
la, a way  of  stating  it,  that  came  out 
of  the  1961  World  Council  of 
Churches  Assembly  in  New  Delhi. 
Here  there  was  a recognition  that 
traditionally  "sending"  Christian 
lands  were  now  also  places  where 
mission  needs  were  very  urgent  and 
grave;  here  also  there  was  an  intu- 
ition of  the  concepts  of  partnership 
and  companionship  in  mission. 

Scarboro  Missions:  As  I under- 
stand it,  this  expanded  notion  of 
mission  to  and  in  six  continents 
has  had  an  influence  in  spawning 
the  Mutuality  in  Mission  program 
in  the  United  Church.  Could  you 
describe  the  goals  and  principles 
of  this  program? 

Hockin:  The  program  invites 
Christian  personnel  from  other 
countries  to  come  to  Canada  to 
perform  specific  roles  and  ministries 
within  the  United  Church.  The 
Mutuality  in  Mission  program  is  a 
function  of  the  larger  goal  of  part- 
nership in  mission...  The  general 
idea  is  that  mission  is  not  meant  to 
be  a one-way  enterprise  (as  it  has 
been  perceived  traditionally)  but 
rather  an  experience  of  mutuality. 
We  in  Canada  need  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries from  other  countries 
because  we're  part  of  this  world 
church  and  we  need  to  hear  the 
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s a Christian,  to  be  in  mission  means  to 
continue  the  work  begun  in  Jesus,  that  is, 
to  reach  out  in  God's  name  to  all  persons,  to  all 
creation.  To  do  all  in  our  power  to  actively  bring 
about  the  Reign  of  God  wherein  all  persons  are 
equal,  are  accepted,  are  cared  for,  clothed  and 
fed,  are  secure,  are  liberated  from  fear  or  the 
bondage  that  enslaves,  are  able  to  know  and  experience  the  peace 
and  joy  that  comes  from  knowing  themselves  as  beloved  of  God. 

This  is  the  mission,  I believe,  of  myself  and  other  Christians. 

To  love  and  be  present  to  others  and  all  creation  as  would  Christ, 
especially  to  be  one  with  the  poor  and  marginalized  of  our  world  and 
to  act  with  them  in  bringing  about  a world  of  justice  and  peace  for  all.” 

Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  Scar  boro  lay  missioner 

V J 


message  from  other  parts  of  the 
global  Christian  community.  We 
also  want  a share  in  the  gifts  of  our 
partner  Christians. 

Other  Mutuality  in  Mission  goals 
include: 

1)  the  reinforcement  of  church-to- 
church  relationships; 

2)  the  enabling  of  Canadian 
church  people  to  see  themselves 
more  clearly  through  the  eyes  of 
Christians  from  other  cultures;  and 

3)  the  enabling  of  Christians  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  church  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  shap- 
ing the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

In  making  it  possible  for  Chris- 
tians from  other  cultures  to  bear 
witness  to  the  reality  of  the  global 
Christian  community,  all  parties 
thus  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
world  mission  today.  This  principle 
is  well-expressed  in  the  conviction 
that  "all  must  receive,  all  must 
send." 

Scarboro  Missions:  Is  there 
such  a thing  as  an  ecumenical  mis- 
siology;  an  ecumenical  approach  to 
mission? 

Hockin:  I don’t  think  so.  I think 
there's  a body  of  missiological 
thinking  and  there  are  people  who 
have  the  same  point  of  view  in 
many  of  the  mainline  Protestant 
churches  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  my  opinion  there's 
no  official  ecumenical  missiology. 

Scarboro  Missions:  But  there  is 
ecumenical  cooperation  in  mis- 
sion? 

Hockin:  Oh  yes,  very  much  so. 
Among  Protestant  denominations, 
ecumenical  cooperation  in  mission 
work  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  This  collaboration 
culminated  in  the  first  global  confer- 
ence on  mission  which  took  place  in 


Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1910...  Then 
in  the  60s  the  Roman  Catholics  got 
involved  in  the  ecumenical  mission 
venture. 

So  I would  have  a hard  time 
locating  an  ecumenical  missiology, 
but  I do  see  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment as  the  machinery  that  gets 
people  together  to  find  common 
cause.  The  chance  to  meet  and  share 
is  the  structure  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Do  you 
have  a vision  of  mission  for  the 
21st  century? 

Hockin:  Not  really,  because  I 
think  that,  for  me,  the  strongest 
perception  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  much  more  imag- 
inative than  we  are.  To  me  it's  more 
a question  of  a vision  of  what  the 
Spirit  has  done  and  therefore  a con- 
fidence that  it's  going  to  continue  to 
be  active.  We  need  to  be  ready  to  be 
surprised  by  what  the  Spirit  may 
do.  And  to  know  that  we've  got  to 
work  together  with  the  spirit  of 
God. 

If  you  pray  "Come,  Holy  Spirit" 
in  a land  buckling  under  nuclear 
contamination,  your  answer  may  be 
for  you  to  get  busy  on  that  social 
issue.  I think  it's  openness  that's 


needed  rather  than  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  a concrete  vision.  My 
mother  always  made  me  feel  that 
the  ultimate  loyalty  was  to  respond 
to  what  came  to  be  clearly  God's 
new  priority.  I don't  believe  that  we 
are  puppets  in  a predestined,  rigid 
blueprint  for  the  Reign  of  God. 

I believe  there  is  creativity  in  the 
Wise  Spirit  that  can  turn  every  pos- 
sibility into  "a  pattern  for  good." 
What  we  offer  in  sincerity  and  with 
the  best  wisdom  available  does  get 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  human 
society  with  all  the  beauty  possible. 
Of  course  there  is  pain  along  the 
way  in  our  growing.  Christ  is  far 
ahead  of  us.  We  follow  and  often, 
like  C.S.  Lewis,  are  "surprised  by 
joy."°° 

Editor's  Note:  A biography  of  Dr. 
Hockin,  titled  "Katherine",  written 
by  Heather  Dau  and  Mary  Rose  Don- 
nelly, is  available  from  Woodlake  Books 
for  $16.95  (plus  tax  and  shipping).  To 
order  call  their  toll  free  number,  1-800- 
663-2775,  from  anywhere  in  Canada. 
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Fr.  Pat  Kelly  making  his  way  around  the  parish  of  San  Fernando,  Bukidnon.  After 
serving  in  the  Philippines  for  many  years,  Fr.  Pat  is  now  back  in  Canada  doing 
promotional  work  at  our  central  house  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


A Great  Change 

The  people  wanted  the  priest  to 
hold  the  money  for  the  credit 
unions  because  they  saw  that  the 
money  they  had  given  to  build  the 
churches  was  used  for  what  it  was 
meant  for.  Within  a few  years  all  the 
parishes  had  credit  unions  and  con- 
sumer co-ops.  There  was  a great 
change  in  the  people  - the  hope  was 
tangible  that  a better  life  was  possi- 
ble. Most  of  our  time  during  this 
stage  was  spent  on  supervising  the 
co-ops  and  having  meetings  in  the 
barrios  (neighbourhoods)  about  the 
credit  unions.  We  spent  less  time 
going  out  to  all  the  places  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacraments  than  we  did 
before. 

Another  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr. 
Terry  Gallagher,  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  he  had  a vision  of  church 


that  did  not  depend  on  a single 
person  - the  priest.  Because  of  the 
credit  unions  and  the  education  that 
went  with  it,  there  were  many  peo- 
ple who  were  ready  to  learn  more 
about  Scripture  and  about  the 
meaning  of  "church”  - what  it 
means  to  be  church,  to  be  a member 
of  the  church,  to  be  part  of  the  Reign 
of  God.  Fr.  Gallagher  set  up  a 14- 
night  seminar  which  consisted 
mainly  of  people  sharing  their 
understanding  of  different  biblical 
texts  and  how  it  related  to  their 
reality.  There  was  also  a deeper 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Sacraments  at  that  time. 

This  created  a great  change  also 
within  the  area  where  we  worked  in 
Southern  Leyte.  There  were  groups 
of  lay  leaders  in  every  village,  com- 
munity prayer  every  Sunday  where 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


( J ^,or  me  mission  is  to  try 
Jr  ' to  be  an  effective 

instrument  with  and 
through  the  power  of  God,  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  Reign  of  God 
as  proclaimed  and  inaugurated  by 
Jesus.  But  that  sounds  so  abstract! 

I'll  try  to  explain  by  telling  you  a 
little  bit  about  my  experience  as  a 
missioner  who  has  spent  more  than 
half  of  his  life  in  another  culture  and 
j country  - the  Philippines. 

When  I arrived  in  the  Philippines 
in  1959,  the  Scarboro  priests  were 
very  busy  going  to  all  the  villages  in 
the  parishes,  celebrating  Mass,  hear- 
ing confessions  and  administering 
the  rest  of  the  Sacraments.  Besides 
all  this  work,  more  or  less  each 
parish  was  hard  at  it  building  the 
parish  church.  I remember  going 
around  to  every  house  at  Christmas 
with  carollers,  looking  for  donations 
to  build  the  church.  The  people  gave 
I as  much  as  they  could  because  they 
wanted  a church.  We  priests  looked 
l after  the  money,  giving  financial 
reports  every  month,  and  the  work 

I continued  until  the  churches  were 
built. 

In  the  middle  60s,  I remember 
J Scarboro  missioner  Tony  Martin 
talking  many  times  of  how  little 
things  had  changed  since  we  were 

I first  in  the  Philippines.  The  Sacra- 
ments were  given  and  we  used  to 
joke  about  scouring  the  hills  for 
| souls.  Frank  Moylan  used  to  call  me 
a compulsive  Mass-sayer.  But  the 
situation  of  the  people  remained  the 
same:  poor  and  fatalistic  in  their 
situation;  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
and  they  would  always  be  poor. 
Then  Tony  started  a credit  union 
i in  the  town  of  Hinundayan,  South- 
I ern  Leyte,  with  a long  preparation 
t period  to  learn  and  understand  how 
! the  credit  unions  worked  and  try  to 
imbue  the  spirit  - not  for  profit,  not 
for  charity,  but  for  service. 
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the  people  could  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. More  interest  and  more 
participation  in  decision-making 
took  place  within  the  church.  As  the 
years  went  by  all  the  parishes  had 
core  groups  and  "seminaristas"  - 
those  who  had  taken  the  seminar. 
These  people  became  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Basic  Christian  Commu- 
nities. 

Overcoming  Difficulty 

Then  the  oil  crisis  hit  in  the  70s 
and  oil  prices  soared.  In  Cabalian 
the  scarcity  of  kerosene  made  it  very 
difficult  for  the  people  and  the  little 
that  was  there  was  sold  on  the  black 
market.  This  was  around  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Martial  Law  regime 
imposed  by  Ferdinand  Marcos,  and 
the  people  were  frightened  because 
the  military  had  so  much  power. 

I remember  a meeting  in  Cabalian 
of  all  the  leaders  of  the  core  groups 
of  the  parish.  They  were  discussing 
the  reality  of  the  black  marketing  of 
kerosene  and  their  responsibilities  as 
Christians  in  being  instruments  of 
the  Reign  of  God.  The  meeting  went 
on  for  hours  that  night,  but  at  last 
they  decided  as  a group  to  make  up 
a petition  and  send  it  to  the  military 
commander,  the  governor  of  the 
province  and  to  President  Marcos. 

So  the  next  Sunday  in  all  the  chapels 
and  also  in  the  town,  the  Christian 
leaders  presented  the  petition  and 
spoke  of  the  need  to  speak  out  about 
the  black  marketing  of  kerosene. 
Many  signed  the  petition  but  many 
did  not  because  they  were  fearful  of 
what  might  happen  to  them.  The 
petitions  were  sent  in  and  the  day 
after  they  were  received  the  price  of 
kerosene  dropped  and  the  black 
market  stopped.  The  Christian  lead- 
ers were  congratulated  by  every- 
body for  the  initiative  they  took  and 
the  people  began  to  look  to  them  for 
help  in  solving  their  problems. 


I should  also  mention  that  the 
Christian  leaders,  the  core  groups 
and  the  seminaristas,  were  not  of  the 
elite  or  powerful  in  the  community. 
They  were  ordinary,  simple  people, 
and  they  were  poor. 

Many  times  the  Christian  leaders 
could  not  do  anything  on  their  own 
because  they  themselves  were 
looked  down  upon  by  the  elite  with- 
in the  parishes.  Because  of  this  a 
conviction  arose  that  the  leaders 
must  have  skills  to  organize  the 
people,  so  a process  of  community 
organizing  was  the  next  step  in  the 
journey. 

The  people  looked  at  their  reality, 
for  instance  the  lack  of  water:  Why 
was  there  no  water?  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  political  officials  to 
this  issue?  After  discussing  it  fully, 
they  would  decide  on  an  action  to 
try  and  rectify  the  situation.  I 
remember  that  in  one  village  where 
they  had  no  water,  the  entire  village 
went  to  the  town  municipal  hall 
demanding  to  look  at  the  papers 
regarding  the  proposed  water  sys- 
tem. They  found  a document  stating 
that  the  water  system  was  in  place 
and  the  whole  amount  of  money 
had  been  spent  for  its  construction! 

Needless  to  say,  they  knew  that 
was  a lie.  Truth  versus  deception 
also  became  part  of  their  struggle  for 
water  and  touched  their  lives  as 
Christians.  With  other  efforts  they 
finally  got  their  water. 

The  Sacraments,  Scripture  and 
Liturgy  were  central  to  the  life  of  the 
communities  and  the  people 
believed  that  in  struggling  for  total 
human  development  for  all,  they 
were  living  the  life  of  a Christian. 
Sister  Mary  Gauthier  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries,  spent  many  years 
reflecting  with  poor  men  and 
women  on  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  in  their  reality,  and  she 
committed  herself  to  walk  with 
them  in  their  struggle. 


Mission  Today 

What  is  your  response  as  a Chris- 
tian, in  community  with  other  Chris- 
tians, to  the  reality  in  which  you 
live? 

This  question  or  something  like  it 
became  the  jumping  off  point  for 
Christian  communities  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  actions  against  military 
abuses;  for  cooperative  actions  to 
help  those  who  are  afflicted  by  sick- 
ness or  those  without  proper  hous- 
ing; actions  to  proclaim  non-violence 
in  the  midst  of  killings  both  by  the 
military  and  revolutionary  groups; 
actions  to  try  and  protect  the  forests 
for  future  generations.  All  these 
actions  were  celebrated  in  liturgy. 
The  struggle,  the  necessity  of  perse- 
verance, many  times  the  failure  and 
sometimes  the  successes;  all  were 
part  of  their  celebrations  of  liturgy, 
expressing  their  mission  as  Chris- 
tians. They  struggled  to  live  out  in 
the  concrete  and  real  situations  of 
their  lives,  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
"love  one  another  as  I have  loved 
you." 

Maybe  in  our  reality  of  1993,  one 
part  of  mission  is  for  communities  of 
Christian  men  and  women  to  go  and 
live  in  areas  of  tension  between 
cultures  in  order  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News  that  within  every  cul- 
ture there  is  good  and  it  is  possible 
to  live  as  family. 

What  is  my  response,  in  commu- 
nity with  other  Christians,  to  the 
concrete  and  real  situations  of  my 
life:  to  hunger  and  homelessness;  to 
unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; to  racism  and  to  those  living 
on  the  margins;  to  the  exploitation  of 
Third  World  countries  by  our  First 
World;  and  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
planet  we  live  on.  I believe  that  to  be 
concerned  with  these  and  many 
other  issues  is  today's  mission. °° 
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f he  dawning  of  Vatican  II 
brought  a new  orientation 
to  many  aspects  of  the 
church,  and  the  concept  of  mission 
was  no  exception.  Before  Vatican  II 
the  world  was  divided  into  two 
i areas:  Pastoral  service  for  the  Chris- 
tian world  and  Mission  service  for 
the  non-Christian  world.  The  work 
i of  mission  (or  evangelization)  was 
assigned  to  Societies  like  Scarboro 
Missions  by  the  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in 
| Rome.  However,  Vatican  II  said  the 
church  by  its  very  nature  is  called  to 
evangelize  and  the  whole  world  is 
i in  need  of  evangelization.  Hence 
mission  isn't  the  work  of  a segment 
of  the  church  but  the  whole  church. 

Before  Vatican  II  the  work  of 
evangelization  was  interpreted  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  bringing  those 
outside  the  church  into  the  church. 
In  His  apostolic  exhortation,  "On 
j Evangelization  In  The  Modern  World", 
Paul  VI  interpreted  evangelization 
in  a much  wider  sense.  He  says, 
"The  church  evangelizes  when  she 
i seeks  to  convert,  solely  through  the 
! Divine  power  of  the  message  she 
proclaims,  both  the  personal  and 
collective  consciences  of  people,  the 
i activities  in  which  they  engage  and 
the  lives  and  concrete  milieu  which 
, are  theirs."  (No.  18) 

Vatican  II  not  only  re-interpreted 
the  meaning  of  evangelization  but 
! said  that  the  newly-founded  church- 
:!  es,  "young  churches,"  in  the  mission 
territories  were  responsible  for 
■!  evangelization  in  their  respective 
regions.  Foreign  missionaries  were 
to  assist  these  young  churches. 


nchisiveness 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 

I NO  LONGER  CALL  YOU  SERVANTS 
...I  CALL  YOU  FRIENDS"  (John  15:14-15). 


In  the  30  years  since  Vatican  II, 
many  of  these  young  churches  have 
grown  to  or  are  approaching  matu- 
rity. At  the  same  time,  in  some 
countries  foreign  missionaries  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  and  evangelize. 
In  spite  of  these  and  other  difficul- 
ties, young  churches  are  surviving 
and  growing.  There  are  other  coun- 
tries in  which  the  church  is  very 
small  and  has  little  influence  on  the 
people  and  culture.  Because  of  the 
circumstances  and  differences  in  the 
growth  of  the  young  churches  some 
are  in  need  of  greater  assistance 
than  others. 

While  a missionary  can  perform 
many  works  according  to  the  needs 
and  his  own  talents,  I ask  myself  if 
there  is  a specific  role  which  is 
proper  to  the  foreign  missionary 
today. 

All  peoples  tend  to  be  particular 
and  exclusive.  The  ethnic  struggles 
and  atrocities  in  the  world  testify  to 
this  fact.  In  contrast,  the  Gospel  puts 
stress  on  the  values  of  inclusiveness 
and  universalism.  Because  problems 
at  home  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
look  beyond,  groups  like  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society 
remind  the  church  to  reach  out  to 
those  outside  and  far  away  and 
witness  to  the  inclusiveness  of  the 
Gospel.  Indeed,  every  religious 
community  and  mission  society  is 
called  to  bring  a special  gift  or 
charism  to  the  church.  For  me.  Scar- 
boro's  special  charism  is  in  the  word 
"Foreign." 

A foreign  missionary  leaves  fami- 
ly and  country  and  sinks  roots  in 
another  people,  learning  their  lan- 


guage and  adapting  to  a new  cul- 
ture. An  outsider  by  birth  and  cul- 
ture, the  foreign  missionary  is  to 
become  a member  of  a new  people 
while  keeping  one's  own  identity.  In 
so  doing,  missionaries  will  come  to 
rejoice  with  the  people  and  cry  with 
them  as  one  would  with  one's  own 
family  and  close  friends. 

Last  Easter  before  Mass  in  the 
parish  where  I am  serving  in  Tokyo, 
one  of  the  Mass  servers,  a boy  in 
Grade  Five,  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"My  grandmother  has  come  to  visit 
and  is  attending  this  Mass.  I feel 
nervous  in  front  of  her." 

I have  known  the  boy  since  he 
was  four  or  five  years  old  and  we 
are  good  friends.  When  he  looked  at 
me  with  deep  concern  and  revealed 
his  uneasiness,  I could  feel  his  dis- 
tress and  was  happy  to  assure  him 
he  would  do  very  well  in  front  of 
his  grandmother. 

Through  everyday  experiences  of 
love  and  caring  for  people  of  anoth- 
er land  and  culture  - through  these 
moments  of  inclusiveness  - the 
foreign  missionary  witnesses  to  the 
reality  of  the  Reign  of  God. 

Paul  VI  in  his  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion, "On  Evangelization  In  The  Mod- 
ern World",  said  that  the  church 
evangelizes  when  she  seeks  to  con- 
vert both  the  personal  and  collective 
consciences  of  people.  The  foreign 
missionary's  special  goal  is  a con- 
version from  exclusiveness  to  inclu- 
siveness. °° 
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Learn  to  embrace  the  Gospel  when  we  meet  it  on  our  way,  and  allow  it  to  turn 
us  around. 

Don't  overshadow  the  Gospel  either  with  our  own  culture,  the  force  of  our 
personality  or  our  own  fears. 

Celebrate,  live  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  from  within  a Christian  community. 

Speak  the  Gospel  with  our  whole  life;  be  witnesses,  friends  of  the  Faithful 
Witness,  and  together  with  so  many  friends  who  are  also  witnesses. 

Generously  scatter  the  Good  News  as  Jesus  desires  - made  salt,  yeast,  light, 
seed  - in  every  society,  in  every  person,  in  every  struggle,  in  every  human  hope. 

Always  be  aware  that  God  is  Gospel,  greater  than  the  written  Gospel ; and  share 
this  Gospel  as  one  would  share  a kiss  from  God,  delicately. 


WltTHTHE 


o Never  forget  that  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  is  the  cross. 

©Affirm  the  truth , as  Jesus  did , that  first  of  all  the  Gospel  is  for  the  poor,  so 
that  later  it  may  come  to  others. 

©Pray  the  Gospel.  Integrate  the  Gospel  in  the  silence  of  your  thankfulness  and 
your  detachment.  Do  Gospel  with  your  prophetic  actions. 


Invite  everyone,  in  their  turn,  to  accept  the  Gospel,  and  make  many  disciples 
for  Jesus. 


0 

0 


Cry  out  the  Gospel  publicly  as  the  only  true  New  World  Order  which  is  able 
to  make  us  brothers  and  sisters  in  one  Human  World. 

Learn  to  wait  with  Easter  patience  the  final  Good  News  of  Him  Who  is  yet  to 
come. 


( The  above  was  adapted  from  the  "Twelve  Attitudes  For  The  New  Evangelization"  by  Brazilian  Bishop  Pedro  Casaldaliga.) 


Artwork  by  Ken  Van  Winkle  of  Van  Winkle  Sign  & Display. 


(^i/^alifax  celebrates 

25  years  of  mission  to  Peru 


n June  6, 1993,  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Halifax  cele- 
brated the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  mission  in 
Chiclayo,  a city  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Peru.  For  the  occasion,  a 
Liturgy  of  the  Word  was  held  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church.  It  was  at  this  same 
church,  25  years  to  the  day,  that  the 
first  diocesan  "missioning  ceremony" 
took  place  to  celebrate  the  departures 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mis- 
sion team. 

Many  missionaries  who  had 
served  over  the  years  in  the  Chiclayo 
mission  were  present  at  the  anniver- 
sary celebration,  including  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Halifax,  diocesan  priests, 
and  a Scarboro  lay  missioner.  Father 
Brian  Swords,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions  was  also  in  atten- 
dance. 

Sr.  Zelma  LeBlanc  spoke  of  the 
founding  of  the  mission,  that  the 
location  was  originally  chosen  due  to 
the  great  poverty  and  need  of  the 
people  of  La  Victoria,  Chiclayo,  and 
that  the  original  team  consisting  of 
Halifax  diocesan  priests 
and  sisters  of  Charity 
began  work  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Joseph 
the  Worker.  (Even  after 
the  closing  of  the  Chi- 
clayo mission,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  Peru  in 
their  other  missions  in 
Lima  and  Cajamarca.) 

Halifax  priest  Fr.  Jim 
Richards  reflected  on 
the  early  years  of  the 
mission,  including  the 
work  of  the  people  to 
build  their  own  chapels, 
the  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities  and 
the  hospitality  and  gra- 


ciousness of  the  people  of  La  Victo- 
ria. Diocesan  priests  had  worked  in 
La  Victoria  for  the  first  ten  years, 
until  1978. 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Mark 
Hathaway  spoke  of  the  mission's 
latter  years,  and  especially  of  Scar- 
boro's  contribution  to  the  collective 
mission  endeavour.  Between  1980 
and  1993,  four  Scarboro  priests  con- 
tributed a total  of  22  years  of  service 
to  the  mission  while  eight  lay  mis- 
sioned contributed  a total  of  26 
years'  service.  In  addition  to  pastoral 
work,  Scarboro  missioners  were 
involved  in  areas  such  as  human 
rights,  housing,  health,  and  grass- 
roots community  education.  Like  the 
other  missioners  who  spoke  of  their 
time  in  Chiclayo,  Mark  recalled  the 
love  and  hope  of  the  people  of  La 
Victoria  who  gave  witness  to  the 
Reign  of  God  through  their  way  of 
life. 

In  his  homily.  Archbishop  Emeri- 
tus James  Hayes  reflected  on  the 
initial  call  to  mission  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca issued  by  Pope  John  XXIII  and 


how  the  mission  had  enriched  the  life 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  over 
the  years.  Archbishop  Hayes  sent  the 
first  team  of  Halifax  missioners  to 
Chiclayo  in  1968  and  has  been  a con- 
stant and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  mission  ever  since. 

Fr.  Ramiro  Fernandez,  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  the  Diocese  of  Chiclayo,  trav- 
elled to  Halifax  for  the  celebrations 
and  was  present  at  the  liturgy.  He 
expressed  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
diocese  for  the  Halifax  mission  effort 
and  presented  a scroll  as  a gift. 

The  people  of  La  Victoria  were 
also  present  via  a letter  they  sent  to 
those  at  the  celebration.  In  it,  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
work  of  the  many  different  mission- 
ers over  the  years  and  affirmed  their 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  to 
animate  and  develop  their  Christian 
communities.  (The  Arch- 
diocese of  Halifax  invited 
two  representatives  of  the 
parish  to  attend,  but  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in 
Lima  refused  to  issue 
them  travel  visas  so  they 
could  not  enter  Canada.) 

After  the  closing 
words  of  Archbishop 
Austin  Burke,  a lively 
reception  followed  in  the 
hall  below.  The  spirit  of 
Latin  America  was  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  musi- 
cians from  Central  Amer- 
ica and  a slide  presenta- 
tion of  the  mission  in  La 
Victoria. 


Outside  St.  Patrick's  Church.  On  the  right  are 
Frs.  Martin  Currie  and  Ramiro  Fernandez, 

Vicar  Generals  of  Halifax  and  Chiclayo  dioceses  respectively. 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  S.F.M. 


\ ^ / he  people  of 
\ /La  Victoria 

in  Chiclayo 
are  a people  who 
celebrate.  Birthdays,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, anniversaries,  first  commu- 
nions, engagements,  welcoming  and 
bidding  farewell  to  visitors;  you 
name  it  and  it's  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion. It  used  to  be  a curious  phe- 
nomenon going  to  so  many  fiestas 
and  celebrations,  but  after  seven 
years  living  with  these  wonderful 
people.  I've  come  to  understand 
that  behind  it  all  lies  that  deep  value 
of  celebrating  Life  in  all  its  varied 
moments.  Of  course,  some  moments 
merit  a bigger  celebration  with  a bit 
more  formality  than  others.  Thus, 
when  a young  girl  reaches  the  age 
of  15  there  is  a "fiesta  rosa  ' for  her. 
Similarly,  when  a young  man  reach- 
es 18,  there  is  a special  fiesta  for 
him.  Marriages  in  the  church  and 
baptisms  are  similar  special  events. 

So,  it's  not  surprising  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
sionary endeavour  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Halifax  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parish  of  San  Jose  Obrero 
(St.  Joseph  The  Worker)  in  La  Victo- 
ria, there  would  be  a special  celebra- 
tion. In  fact,  it  was  more.  It  was  a 
real  jubilee;  a celebration  of  God's 
infinite  goodness  to  the  people  of  La 
Victoria,  to  the  various  missioners 
that  had  served  there,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax 
whose  constancy  in  their  commit- 
ment over  25  years  had  made  possi- 
ble this  labour  of  evangelization.  All 
this  was  made  very  clear  during 
seven  days  of  intense  activity  which 
began  on  May  23, 1993. 


elebra  tors 

o, 


Silver  Jubilee 


Exactly  how  does  one 
celebrate  a silver  jubilee 
of  missionary  activity 
and  parish  life  lived  so 
intimately?  Beginning 
months  ahead  of  time 
the  people  began  to 
meet  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. They  organized, 
planned,  painted, 
cleaned,  coordinated 
and  practiced.  Never 
had  I witnessed  such 
sustained  activity  go 
into  a celebration.  But 
at  the  end  of  it  all  the 
question  still  remained 
for  me.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, for  the  people. 

They  knew  exactly 
what  it  was  all  about 
and  as  the  week  of 
activities  went  on  the 
answer  became  abun- 
dantly clear.  One 
celebrates  a silver 
jubilee  with  a profound 
sense  of  history,  with 
deep  emotion,  with  a sense 


of 


™eseyoungpeopl  y(oo  ( 

he  anniversary  festivities. 


humour  and  with  that  typical  Peru- 
vian knack  of  having  a good  time 
and  involving  everyone.  And  so  it 
was. 

The  parish  felt  honoured  and 
privileged  to  receive  a good  number 
of  former  missioners  and  guests. 
Among  the  distinguished  visitors 
were  Sisters  Agnes,  Zelma  and 
Catalina,  part  of  the  first  group  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax  to 
come  and  serve  in  the  parish.  The 
Halifax  clergy  who  were  able  to 
return  included  Fr.  Jim  Richards 
and  Fr.  Martin  Currie  who  is  now 


Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese. 
Former  Scarboro  missioners  who 
returned  included  Frs.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall  and  Gerry  Sherry  along 
with  lay  missioner  Gerry  Heffernan. 
The  archdiocese  was  also  represent- 
ed by  members  of  the  Missionary 
Commission  in  the  persons  of  Sr. 
Jeanne  Cottreau,  S.C.,  and  Peter 
Duggan,  commission  treasurer. 
Representatives  of  the  General 
Councils  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  Scarboro  Missions  joined  other 
guests,  both  local  and  foreign. 

Each  of  the  four  Christian  com- 
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munities  planned  a rite  of  celebra- 
tion in  their  respective  chapel  for 
themselves  and  for  their  guests.  The 
chapel  of  San  Jose  Obrero  led  off. 
They  highlighted  the  history  of  the 
parish  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present.  A kaleidoscope  of  events, 
some  serious,  most  humorous,  were 
presented  in  skit,  song  and  dance.  It 
wasn’t  hard  to  recognize  the  events 
or  personalities  portrayed.  The  cos- 
tuming and  make-up  artists  had 
done  a thorough  study  beforehand. 
Peruvian  culture  and  history  was 
presented  in  a similar  fashion  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  Mochica 
culture  which  had  become  world 
famous  with  the  1988  discovery  of 
the  Lord  of  Sipan's  tomb. 

The  chapel  of  Juan  XXIII  high- 
lighted the  particular  history  of 
their  own  community,  focusing 
more  on  the  past  ten  years.  Their 
main  emphasis,  however,  was  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
La  Victoria  as  a whole  celebrate  life 
in  song  and  dance.  Cristo  Luz  Del 
Mundo's  (Christ  Light  of  The  World) 
presentations  were  charged  with  the 
deep  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  which  the  entire  pueblo 
(town)  was  feeling.  The  chapel  of 
Monsenor  Oscar  Romero,  on  the 
final  night,  synthesized  once  more 
the  elements  of  history,  celebration 
and  emotions  felt  throughout  the 
week. 

All  is  God's  gift  and  our  response 
to  God’s  gift  is  thanksgiving  in  joy 


Left:  Some  of  the  Scarboro  missioners  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  took  part  in  the  Halifax  Archdiocese 
mission  effort  in  Chiclayo  and  were  present  at  the 
anniversary  celebrations  there. 

Below:  The  Folkloric  Group  Fuerza. 

(Photos  by  H.  MacDougall,  SFM.) 

{ 


bration  with  mixed  emotions,  a sign 
of  God's  people. 

Yes,  there  was  abundant  joy  in 
the  celebration.  The  pueblo's  joy 
came  from  receiving  former  mis- 
sioners once  again  and  the  renewal 
of  friendships  and  bonds  of  appreci- 
ation and  love  that  had  remained 
firm  over  the  years.  Their  joy  was 
also  a result  of  the  recognition  of  all 
they  had  come  to  be  as  a Christian 
community  and  the  values  inherent 
in  having  an  authentic  Christian 
commitment.  Joy  because  they 
could  feel  their  own  strength  in 
faith  and  organization. 

As  missioners,  we  too  experi- 
enced joy.  Joy  because  our  impend- 
ing departure  was  for  us  a sign  that 
this  pueblo  was  now  mature 
enough  to  walk  by  itself  as  a Chris- 
tian community.  Joy  because,  as 
Canadians,  we  had  been  privileged 
to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  strug- 
gles and  joys  of  the  daily  life  of  the 


and  renewed  commitment.  That 
was  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
Eucharist  with  which  the  pueblo 
culminated  their  celebrations  on 
Sunday,  May  30.  Fr.  Ramiro  Fernan- 
dez, Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chiclayo,  celebrated  along  with  12 
priests  and  close  to  1500  parish- 
ioners. In  a solemn  and  sacred  litur- 
gy which  included  elements  of 
Peruvian  culture,  the  people  gave 
thanks  for  having  participated  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years  in  announcing 
the  Good  News  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  God's  Reign.  They  also 
renewed  their  commitment  to  con- 
tinue in  this  labour  of  evangeliza- 
tion. 


Joys  and  Sorrows 

The  Eucharistic  celebration  that 
took  place  was  especially  important 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  missioners  as 
well  as  parishioners.  It  was  a cele- 
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Left:  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  with  Srs. 
Rosa,  Lilli  and  Verna  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Charity  Sisters  Zelma 
and  Jeanne. 

Below:  Parishioners  of  the  community  of  San  Jose 
Obrero.  (Photos  by  H.  MacDougall,  SFM) 


people  of  this  barrio.  Joy  because  we 
had  received  a great  spiritual  rich- 
ness that  our  loving  God  had  per- 
mitted us  to  share  between  cultures. 

But  there  were  also  moments  of 
sadness.  Everyone  was  acutely 
aware  that  shortly  after  the  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations,  the  long  and 
fruitful  relationship  between  the 
Archdiocese  of  Halifax  and  the 
parish  of  San  Jose  Obrero  was  about 
to  terminate.  For  many  the  sadness 
was  mixed  with  pain  brought  by  the 
realization  that  after  so  many  years 
of  walking  together,  giving  and 
receiving  from  each  other,  we 
would  have  to  part.  Sadness 
because  we  as  missioners  would  no 
longer  be  part  of  this  Christian  com- 
munity which  had  given  us  so 
much.  Sadness  because  we  would 
miss  the  joy,  the  love  and  the 
courage  of  these  people  who, 
despite  the  conditions  of  extreme 
poverty  and  death  in  which  they 
live,  continue  to  proclaim  and  cele- 
brate the  God  of  Life  and  Goodness. 


Twenty-Five  Years  of 
Evangelization 

After  all  the  immediate  emotion 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  had  subsided  a 
bit,  I met  with  a group  of  parish- 
ioners one  Monday  afternoon  to 
chat  about  what  changes  they  had 
seen  in  themselves,  in  the  Christian 
community  and  in  the  barrio  as  a 
result  of  these  25  years  of  evange- 
lization. A number  of  changes,  both 
positive  and  negative  were  high- 
lighted. 


Among  the  positive,  they  made 
reference  to  the  increasing  number 
of  people  participating  actively  in 
the  various  Christian  communities; 
the  increasing  interest  in  learning 
more  about  their  faith  and  the  com- 
mitment it  involves;  the  increasing 
importance  of  meeting  together  to 
pray,  reflect  and  organize;  the 
greater  valuing  of  their  own  culture 
and  the  importance  of  justice,  truth, 
life  and  dialogue.  They  talked  of 
learning  to  read  the  bible  and  pro- 
ject themselves  towards  the  rest  of 
the  community;  of  emerging  from 
their  closed  selves  and  coming  to 
know  the  wider  church  through  a 
study  of  Medellin,  Puebla,  Santo 
Domingo  and  other  documents  of 
the  church;  of  their  coming  to  value 
each  other  even  though  they  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  country 
with  its  different  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions; of  their  learning  to  promote 
community  through  such  commu- 
nal works  as  the  minga  (work  bee). 

As  church  they  reflected  on  their 


changing  focus.  At  the  beginning  it 
was  on  building  infrastructure  and 
community;  now  it  is  more  towards 
projection  toward  the  larger  com- 
munity. Their  former  understanding 
of  the  wider  church  was  a body 
identified  with  the  powerful  and 
monied,  but  their  experience  of 
church  now  was  as  a body  identi- 
fied more  with  the  poor. 

Not  all  the  changes  they  saw 
were  for  the  good.  For  example, 
they  reflected  on  how  the  various 
sectors  in  the  Christian  community 
were  more  united  at  the  beginning 
than  they  are  now.  They  also 
lamented  that  the  communal  efforts 
of  the  early  years  such  as  mingas 
and  going  door  to  door  to  encour- 
age collaboration  and  participation 
had  largely  been  lost  along  with  the 
value  placed  on  manual  labour. 
Then,  too,  while  groups  within  the 
Christian  communities  have 
increased,  they  recognized  that 
some  of  these  groups  remained 
closed.  They  pointed  out  that  there 
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U I probably  have  a very  simplistic  view  of 
I mission,  but  it's  what  I work  by.  It  is 
revealing  God's  love  in  our  unique  situation 
and  that  can  take  a hundred  different  forms. 


Fr.  Ken  Mac Au lay,  S.F.M. 

(Taken  from  “A  Shared  Dream”,  Scarboro  Missions'  75th 
Anniversary  video  production  see  page  23  for  details. 


were  times  when  they  as  Peruvians 
and  we  as  foreigners  had  trouble 
understanding  our  different  man- 
nerisms and  cultures,  although  we 
always  overcame  these.  Another 
negative  factor  they  saw  was  their 
coming  to  depend  too  much  on 
outside  help.  They  confirmed  that 
this  dependence  robbed  them  of 
their  dignity  as  well  as  devaluing 
the  dignity  of  the  giver  because  it 
came  down  to  judging  one  on  how 
much  one  gave.  They  also 
mentioned  that  despite  all  their 
efforts,  many  people  have  turned  to 
the  various  religious  sects  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  barrio. 


Toward  The  Future 

What  does  the  future  hold? 
Uncertainty  and  fear  dominated 
among  the  emotions  expressed. 
However,  with  clarity  they  saw 
certain  challenges.  Principal  among 
them  is  the  challenge  of  how  to 
maintain  themselves  economically 
as  Christian  communities.  Another 
is  to  maintain  their  present  commit- 
ments and  confront  with  faith  and 
perseverance  the  problems  the 
future  might  bring  without  losing 
what  they  had  gained.  They  also 
saw  the  importance  of  remaining 
organized  and  not  letting  them- 
selves be  divided.  Most  important 
of  all  was  the  challenge  to  care  for 


and  nurture  the  seeds  of  faith  that 
had  been  sown. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  ahead 
is  daunting  but  the  people  of  San 
Jose  Obrero  are  confident  in  their 
own  abilities.  As  we  part,  we  con- 
firm them  in  their  capabilities  and 
talents.  We  are  confident  they  will 
meet  all  these  challenges.  We  want 
them  to  know  that  they  will  forever 
remain  in  our  hearts  and  in  our 
prayers.  We  pray  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  God's  presence  among 
them  as  they  journey  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  celebrate  this  pres- 
ence in  joy  and  renewed  commit- 
ment. And  we  ask  pardon  of  each 
one  of  them  for  the  errors  or  omis- 
sions we  might  have  committed.°° 


This  Is  Mission 


• A seminarian  chooses  to  serve  his  vocation  in 
mission  overseas  among  the  poor  in  Brazil.  This  is 
mission. 

• Parents  take  their  children  with  them  to  an  anti- 
racism rally  being  held  in  the  city.  This  is  mission. 

• A woman  takes  a job  as  a staff  person  with  an 
ecumenical  church  Coalition  working  on  Native 
issues.  This  is  mission. 

• A University  student  in  a development  program 
spends  the  summer  living  with  a poor  family  in 
Ecuador  and  helping  them  to  farm  their  land.  This 
is  mission. 

• A priest  from  India  is  sent  to  Canada  to  serve  at  a 
parish  in  the  outskirts  of  Toronto.  This  is  mission. 

• An  office  worker  writes  a letter  of  protest  to  the 
Canadian  and  Brazilian  governments  regarding  the 
plight  of  the  Amazonian  tribal  peoples  who  are 
losing  their  traditional  lands  and  livelihood  as  the 
forests  are  stripped.  This  is  mission. 


• A young  man  volunteers  his  time  at  a house  for 
refugees  in  the  core  of  a major  Canadian  city.  This 
is  mission. 

• A parish  priest  brings  the  Gospel  message  to  life 
each  Sunday  shedding  the  light  of  God's  Word  to 
issues  of  common  concern.  This  is  mission. 

• Parishioners  work  to  establish  a Development  & 
Peace  group  in  their  parish  to  bring  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  others  in  our  global  church.  This  is 
mission. 

• A woman  joins  an  anti-poverty  action  group  in  her 
innercity  community.  This  is  mission. 

• A parent  takes  time  out  each  day  to  speak  to  their 
children  about  God's  love  for  all  creation.  This  is 
mission. 

The  above  was  adapted  with  permission  from  Mandate 
magazine,  May  1993  Special  Edition  on  Mission. 


Write  and  share  with  us  what  you  believe  mission  to  be.  Send  your  responses  to  "This  is  Mission", 

Attn : The  Editor  Scaiboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M 1M4 
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By  Louise  Slobodian 


rofiles  of  Mission 


Outgoing  missioners  of  the 
1993  Missionary  Orientation  Conference 


he  current  buzzword  in 
m mission  circles  is  "part- 

nership". Gone  are 
notions  of  converting  pagans  or  of 
imposing  the  "better,"  more  progres- 
sive values  of  Western  culture. 
Replacing  these  are  attempts  to  live 
side  by  side  with  other  cultures,  to 
be  present,  to  listen  to  stories  differ- 
ent from  Western,  northern  ones.  To 
work  at  what  is  asked,  not  tell  what 
is  needed. 

This  is  hardly  news.  Last  year 
with  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Columbus’  "discovering"  America, 
North  Americans  were  bombarded 
with  stories  of  conquest  and  geno- 
cide, overrun  by  terms  such  as  cul- 
tural imperialism,  patriarchy,  domi- 
nance and  assimilation.  And  Canadi- 
ans have  been  witness  to  the  struggle 
of  our  First  Nations  to  reclaim  their 
history,  their  languages  and  culture, 
and  their  voice. 

A new  image  of  mission  has 
emerged,  attaching  a dark  label  to  a 
once  revered  term. 

But  what  if  you  are  called?  Know- 
ing all  that  you  know  about  the  his- 
tory of  mission,  what  if  you  still  feel 
compelled  to  be  a missionary? 

Every  July,  a group  of  just  such 
people  gather  at  a church  conference 
centre  in  Bolton,  Ontario,  to  prepare 
for  contemporary  mission  work. 

These  people  have  felt  the  call  to  go 
elsewhere  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  Mission- 
ary Orientation  Conference  run  by 
the  ecumenical  Canadian  Churches 
Forum  for  Global  Ministries,  they  have 
already  sold  their  homes,  packed  up 
their  belongings,  left  their  jobs  and 
said  some  of  their  goodbyes.  For 
three  weeks  they  explore  such  top- 
ics as  theology,  disease  and  vio- 
lence. They  discuss  their  motives, 
fears  and  hopes  - and  the  meaning 


of  mission. 

This  year  14  people  gathered  with 
facilitators  and  animators.  They 
came  from  cities  and  towns  across 
Ontario,  Alberta,  Quebec,  and 
Saskatchewan,  representing  the 
United,  Presbyterian,  Anglican,  and 
Lutheran  churches.  They  are  going 
to  Korea,  Kenya,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Liberia;  and  within  Canada  to 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  northern 
Saskatchewan. 

Their  ages  range  from  20s  to  50s. 
They  are  married  and  single.  Some 
have  young  families,  others  are  leav- 
ing adult  children  behind.  They  are 
going  for  two  years,  and  ten.  And 
their  calls  to  mission  vary  as  greatly 
as  their  stories. 

Here  are  the  stories  and  ideas 
of  some  of  this  year's  outgoing 
missioners: 


Fifteen  Days  To 
A New  Life 


Lori  Crocker  spent  15  days  in 
South  Korea  three  years  ago,  and 
that  was  enough  to  change  her  life. 
Korea,  and  Korean  feminist  theolo- 
gians, have  beckoned  ever  since, 
and  this  August  she  left  Canada  for 


a stay  of  anywhere  from  four  to 
twelve  years. 

A deacon  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada,  36  year-old  Crocker  has 
spent  the  last  seven  years  in  team 
ministry  at  a church  in  Innisfail, 
Alberta.  She  has  always  worked  in 
ministry  and  social  justice,  but  the 
more  she  got  involved  in  the  move- 
ment Ten  Daijsfor  World  Develop- 
ment, and  its  concerns  of  global 
education,  the  more  she  felt  she 
should  have  a cross-cultural  experi- 
ence. 

She  thought  a study  exchange  to 
Korea  in  1990  would  satisfy  that 
pull.  But  she  calls  that  experience 
profound,  and  says  she  was  excited 
and  enthused. 

"I  had  never  considered  living 
anywhere  but  Canada,"  says  Crock- 
er, "but  I'm  healthy,  fairly  young, 
my  parents  are  healthy.  I thought, 
'Why  not?'" 

Crocker  is  unilingual,  and  lan- 
guage may  well  be  her  greatest 
challenge.  She  will  spend  at  least 
the  first  two  years  of  her  time  in 
Korea  studying  the  language. 

But  she  sees  this  as  an  act  of  ser- 
vice. "We  who  speak  English  are  in 
a privileged  position  in  the  world. 
There  is  a subtle  pressure  for  every- 
one else  to  learn  English.  It  will  be  a 
good  experience  to  seriously  learn 
someone  else's  language." 

She  compares  her  choice  of  vol- 
untarily learning  a difficult 
language  with  refugees'  need  to 
learn  the  language  of  their  country 
of  refuge.  And  she  thinks  her  strong 
desire  to  enter  the  feminist  dialogue 
in  Korea  will  keep  her  motivated  to 
study.  But  she  hopes  the  studying 
"becomes  a day-to-day  part  of  cul- 
tural sharing,"  making  it  time  well 
spent,  and  a valid  part  of  her  mis- 
sion years. 
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Lori  Crocker  doesn't  know  what 
will  happen  after  she  has  a com- 
mand of  Korean,  exactly  what  she 
will  do,  but  that  too  is  part  of  the 
challenge.  "Part  of  the  dialogue," 
she  expects,  "is  my  openness  for 
learning,  to  offer  who  I am  and  have 
them  (the  Koreans)  set  the  agenda.  I 
am  giving  up  my  own  need  to  con- 
trol and  direct  things. 

"I  approach  mission  with  a sense 
of  regret  about  the  past  history,  and 
a knowledge  that  people  will  be 
reacting  against  that  history.  It  is 
not  my  agenda  anymore  to  convert 
anyone  to  Christianity.  Christianity 
is  my  tradition,  and  my  spiritual 
home,  but  I don't  believe  it  has  a 
monopoly  on  truth.  I hope  for  a 
global  perspective  on  interfaith 
dialogue." 


A Partnership  Of 
Differences 


John  and  Viola  Duff  are  in 
Guatemala  now,  studying  Spanish 
before  traveling  to  Nicaragua  where 
they  will  spend  the  next  two  years. 

Vi,  who  has  taken  a two  year 
leave  of  absence  from  the  school  of 


nursing  at  the  University  of  Ottawa 
where  she  teaches,  will  work  with 
Nicaragua's  one  university  level 
nursing  programme.  John  recently 
finished  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  programme 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  He 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the 
culture  of  poor  people  and  how  you 
can  genuinely  work  beside  people 
to  implement  their  own  plans.  A 
year  ago  he  spent  the  summer  in  El 
Salvador  as  a development  student. 

John,  a Presbyterian  minister,  has 
been  invited  to  work  with  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Nicaragua,  though  he 
is  not  sure  in  what  capacity.  He  may 
have  a ministerial  role,  because  he 
knows  the  connection  between  the 
church  and  social  action  is  closer  in 
Nicaragua  than  it  is  in  Canada. 


Mission  Will  A 


//T  t is  hard  to  be  wiser  than  your  own  generation,"  George 

JL  Lavery  comments.  He  is  speaking  about  mission,  how  it 
has  changed,  and  how  it  is  perceived. 

"It  will  always  evolve,"  he  says.  "It  always  should  evolve." 

But  it  can  be  defined  today:  "To  teach  and  proclaim  the 
Gospel  with  as  keen  an  insight  as  our  generation  allows." 
Lavery  quotes  the  prophet  Amos,  "'Be  humble.'  We  haven't 
always  walked  humbly.  We  need  justice,  compassion  and 
kindness,  and  humility." 

Lavery,  the  Personnel  Coordinator  for  the  United  Church 
of  Canada's  World  Outreach  practices  what  he  preaches,  and 
speaks  with  great  humility  and  great  thought.  "Today  we 
hear  a call  for  justice.  We  are  called  and  challenged  to  enable 
a more  just  world." 

He  says  new  dimensions  of  the  Gospel  are  discovered  in 
mission,  and  "maybe  our  partners  can  give  us  insights  into 
that." 

When  interviewing  perspective  missionaries  he  wants 
people  who  are  "rooted  in  the  Gospel,  with  a genuine  spiri- 
tuality, who  are  good  learners,  capable  of  significant  learn- 
ing, including  new  frames  of  reference  like  how  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  in  a foreign  country,  how  to  speak  to  an  older 
person.  And  he  wants  people  who  seek  to  learn  the  Gospel 
from  the  people  among  whom  they  work. 

Although  the  prevailing  trend  is  to  shorter  periods  of 
service  overseas,  he  struggles  also  to  encourage  some  to  go 
for  longer  terms.  "We  want  to  be  in  solidarity.  The  longer  the 
term,  the  more  the  chance  of  being  in  solidarity.  A shorter 
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Iways  Evolve 


term  is  more  likely  to  be  for  yourself." 

Logistics  have  changed,  too.  Lavery  gets  fewer  requests 
for  missionaries  and  has  fewer  resources.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  70  people  he  has  in  mission  now  are  lay  people. 

The  Volunteers  in  Mission  coordinator  for  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada  echoes  the  sentiments  and  statistics 
of  the  United  Church's  George  Lavery.  Celia  Hannant 
sends  15-20  people  overseas  every  year.  The  majority  of 
them  fall  between  two  age  groups,  21-30  and  over  50.  They 
go  for  shorter  periods.  No  more  lifetime  missionaries  are 
sent  out. 

Hannant  says  that  while  the  volunteers  do  a variety  of 
work,  primarily  they  do  "priestly  sorts  of  things,"  includ- 
ing evangelization,  and  teaching  in  ecumenical  schools. 

It  is  "almost  unheard  of"  for  missionaries  to  be  in  charge 
of  operations  overseas  now.  They  are  not  called  to  lead  but 
to  "walk  alongside,"  says  Hannant. 

Other  expectations  are  different,  too.  Instead  of  career 
missionaries,  Canadians  "expect  a very  simple  lifestyle  and 
to  give  one  to  two  years.  They  only  go  where  they  have 
been  asked,  and  almost  always  to  do  a specific  piece  of 
work." 

Hannant  sees  the  impact  of  this  work  as  great  in  Canada 
as  overseas.  "A  person  experiences  a new  call,  learns  justice 
issues  and  comes  home  a changed  person.  They  bring  that 
back  and  share  the  learnings  with  the  church  from  they 
have  gone.  In  a sense,  those  people  go  on  behalf  of  the  rest 
of  us." 


t a recent  meeting  of  the  Scarboro  lay 
missioners,  we  reflected  on  our  role  in 
mission:  What  do  we  do?  How  do  we  carry  it  out? 
Members  of  our  group  have  worked  in  mission  in 
China,  the  Philippines,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Panama,  Bolivia  and  Peru  - all  places  with  quite 
distinct  realities.  Yet  in  our  sharing  we  were  struck  by  the 
commonalities  of  our  mission  roles.  Without  exception,  each  of  us 
saw  relationship  as  the  crucial  component  of  our  work.  What 
mattered  most,  both  to  us  and,  we  believe,  to  the  people  we  work 
with,  were  the  seemingly  small  things:  accompanying  a family 
through  their  child's  death;  standing  by  a shrine  as  a friend  prays; 
guiding  a neighbour  to  discover  that  she  can  run  a meeting  rather 
than  taking  over  for  her;  helping  neighbourhood  youth  start  up  a 
small  farm;  listening  to  people  when  no  one  else  seems  willing; 
greeting,  celebrating  and  sharing  life  with  those  rejected  as  'lower 
class'  by  their  own  society.” 

Lorraine  Rea u me,  Scarboro  lay  missioner 


Vi  will  be  doing  work  similar  to 
what  she's  doing  here  and  sums  it 
up  this  way:  "I  will  learn  from  my 
students.  I teach  nursing  and  I'm  a 
Christian.  Maybe  when  I get  down 
there  I will  realize  that  it  is  different, 
but  I intend  to  learn  a lot  and  say 
what  I am,  both  professionally  and 
spiritually." 

John  and  Vi,  in  their  early  '50s, 
have  three  daughters  in  universi- 
ty— the  youngest  finishing  high 
school  this  past  spring  helped  deter- 
mine the  timing  of  this  venture. 

Prior  to  leaving,  the  couple  sold 
their  Ottawa  home  and  bought  a 
smaller  condominium  to  serve  as  a 
Canadian  home  for  their  children. 

For  the  Duffs,  mission  is  partner- 
ship with  other  Christians:  "It  gives 
flesh  to  the  fact  that  Christians  are 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  we're 
related  to  one  another."  They  also 
want  to  learn  from  other  Christians, 
to  gain  from  their  spirituality. 

The  Duffs  see  the  move  to 
Nicaragua  as  a continuation  of  the 
work  they  have  done  with  Central 
American  refugees  over  the  years, 
when  refugees  stayed  in  their  home. 
John  calls  it  a "way  to  continue  the 
relationship  that  began  here." 

Fulfilling  A 

‘Longstanding  Desire’ 

Anthony  and  Wendy  Bailey  have 
spent  the  last  seven  years  in  a settle- 


ment in  Quebec's  Richelieu  Valley, 
southeast  of  Montreal.  The  congre- 
gation was  half-English,  half- 
French,  and  Anthony  says,  "I  was 
trying  to  help  the  people  vision,  to 
help  heal." 

Their  family  is  off  to  practice  the 
same  things  in  innercity  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Anthony  Bailey  says  he  has  had  a 
"longstanding  desire"  to  do  mission 
work.  He  channeled  that  desire  first 
into  innercity  work  in  Montreal, 
when  he  completed  his  social  work 
degree  at  McGill  University.  Work 
with  a non-governmental  organiza- 
tion then  took  him  to  Kenya  for  five 
months.  Wendy  visited  him  there 
for  a few  weeks  and  says, 
"that  was  a big  learning 
time  for  me,  in  terms  of 
my  own  faith."  It  was 
enough  to  give  her  the 
desire  to  live  overseas. 

Feeling  the  time  was 
right  for  major  change, 
Anthony  and  Wendy  told 
the  United  Church  they 
were  available,  and  were 
assigned  a parish  in 
Kingston  for  six  years. 
They  expect  to  "encounter 
the  day-to-day  life  of  peo- 
ple who  struggle"  and 


they  want  to  learn  "how  people  live 
in  light  of  that." 

Anthony  defines  mission  as  "the 
living,  sharing  and  discovering  of 
the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ 
where  one  is  found."  He  stresses 
this  doesn't  necessitate  going  over- 
seas, but  developing  "a  very  strong 
mutuality.  To  share  insights,  build 
up,  and  participate  in  the  healing 
surprises  of  God  in  the  world." 

Wendy  shares  the  call  to  mission 
but  knows  her  first  year  will  be 
dedicated  to  making  a home  and 
easing  the  transition  for  their  three 
daughters.  She  says  "I  see  myself 
more  on  the  receiving  end  at  first, 
because  of  the  adjustment.  I expect 
I'll  be  ministered  to  by  the  people 
around  us." 

Anthony  and  Wendy  both  exhibit 
hope  that  their  very  presence  will  be 
a sign  of  solidarity,  and  that  they 
will  receive  support  in  return. °° 

Louise  Slobodinn  is  n freelance  writ- 
er living  in  Toronto.  This  article  is  one 
of  several  written  by  Louise  for  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine,  on  the  overs- 
es  personnel  programs  of  the  Canadian 
Churches  Forum  For  Global  Ministries. 
Others  of  her  articles  will  appear  in 
subsequent  issues. 
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IN  MEMORY 


£/&ev.  Charles  r //nrphy,  £41 


R-  Charles  Murphy, 

^ died  on  August  31  at  the 

Community  Health  Cen- 
tre in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  81  years  old. 
Born  in  Glace  Bay,  he  attended 
schools  there  and  in  Sydney  before 
going  to  St.  Mary's  College  in  Hali- 
fax. After  one  year  at  St.  Mary's  he 
joined  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  and  was  ordained  on 
August  9, 1936. 

After  his  ordination,  due  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  China,  Fr. 
Murphy  served  as  a curate  at  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Parish  in 
Sydney  Mines  for  two  years.  He 
departed  for  China  in  the  late  fall  of 
1938  and  was  stationed  at 
Scarboro's  mission  in  Lishui. 

In  December,  1941,  while  study- 
ing the  Cantonese  dialect  in  Hong 
Kong,  Fr.  Murphy  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Japanese.  He  spent  over 
a year  and  a half  as  a prisoner  of 
war  and  was  then  repatriated  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Goa,  India,  on  a 
Japanese  ship.  He  was  transferred 
to  a Swedish  passenger  liner  for  the 
balance  of  the  journey  to  New  York, 
arriving  back  in  Canada  late  in 
November,  1943.  After  his  return,  a 
book  was  published  based  on  his 
experiences  and  work  during  his 
imprisonment.  This  book  was  titled 
"Hong  Kong  Hew".  After  a period  of 
several  months  recuperation,  he 
continued  to  work  in  Canada  for 
Scarboro  Missions. 

He  returned  to  China  in  1947  to 
continue  his  missionary  work,  but 
at  that  time  the  Communists  were 
overrunning  the  country  and  he 
was  forced  to  flee,  arriving  back  in 


Canada  in  late  1949.  He  then  did 
promotional  work  for  the  Society 
and  worked  as  pastor  of  the  Chinese 
Parish  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

In  1952  he  joined  the  Canadian 
Navy  as  chaplain  and  served  the 
next  15  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1967,  first  on  sea  duty  and  then  as 
Command  Chaplain  in  Halifax  and 
Esquimalt,  British  Columbia. 

Since  his  retirement  he  resided  in 
Sydney,  where  for  a number  of 
years  he  offered  daily  Mass  for  the 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre 
Dame  at  the  Holy  Angels  Convent, 
after  which  he  became  a guest  at  the 
Miners  Memorial  Manor  in  Sydney 
Mines  and  then  the  MacGillivary 
Guest  Home  the  following  year. 

Fr.  Murphy  was  waked  in  Syd- 
ney and  also  at  St.  Anne's  Church  in 
Glace  Bay.  A Mass  of  Thanksgiving 
was  celebrated  on  September  2 


followed  by  internment  in  St. 

Anne’s  Cemetery. 

There  was  also  a Memorial  Mass 
here  at  the  Scarboro  Missions  chapel 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  on 
September  2. 

On  a recent  trip  to  Sydney, 
another  Scarboro  missioner  visited 
with  Fr.  Charlie  who  spoke  with 
pride  of  the  lengthy  story  about  his 
life  featured  in  a well-known  Cape 
Breton  magazine  that  often  writes  of 
native  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  led  distinguished  lives.  Fr. 
Charlie  also  mentioned  his  desire  to 
participate  in  the  Society's  75th 
anniversary  Mass  at  St.  Theresa's 
Church  on  October  24. 

On  that  occasion,  we  will  remem- 
ber Fr.  Charlie  along  with  the  many 
other  natives  of  Antigonish  diocese 
who  served  with  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 


A New  Video 


From  Scarboro  Missions 


// 


A Shared  Dream 


// 


Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  video  production.  Starting  with  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this 
new  video  offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of  mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25 
minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization  to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  A 'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages.  (VHS  Format) 


Please  send  me 

Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 
Address 


copy(ies)  of  A Shared  Dream  @ $20  each.  My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed. 


(Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.) 


Watch  for  Scarboro  Missions  programming  on  the  new  13-part 
Catholic  Journal  which  airs  every  Friday,  starting  October  8, 1993  on  Vision  TV! 
Helping  Catholic  faith  education  be  a part  of  everyday  life. 

The  Catholic  Journal  is  co-produced  by  Villagers  Communications  and  the  Catholic  Television  Group  including  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  some  dioceses  and  religious  orders,  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  Ontario  English  Catholic  Teachers 
Association,  Kateri's  Companions  in  Ministry,  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  and  many,  many  others. 
To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  write  or  call  Villagers  Communications,  26  Linden  St.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1V6;  416-323-3228. 


Order  Your  1994  Calendars 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR  (December  '93  issue)  Extra  or  bulk  copies. 
This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  tells  a visual  story  of  our 
presence  among  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Cost:  $1.00  each 

Discounts:  10%  for  orders  of  100-199  calendars 

20%  for  orders  of  200-299  calendars 
30%  for  orders  of  300  or  more 

YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal  for  use  in  the 
home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost:  $5.00  for  first  calendar 

Each  additional:  $3.00  for  2 to  25  calendars 

$2.00  for  26  or  more 


Quantity 


Amount 


@ $1.00 


Minus  discount: 

TOTAL: 


SMALL  ENVELOPE  CALENDAR  - FREE 
This  calendar  has  a donation  envelope  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
a handy  reminder  of  support  for  our  work.  (Size  ll1/^'  x 7").  No.  required: 


@ $5.00 

@ $3.00 

@ $2.00 

TOTAL: 
GRAND  TOTAL: 


With  your  order,  please  enclose  a cheque 
or  money  order  for  the  total  amounts, 
payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Mail  to  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Name 


Address 


City 

Postal  Code 


Reference  No. 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


Cross  Cultures! 

Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


iti 


scaitoo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


, ' wfp 

iT  r t 

h 4 

"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all 
creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 


! yes , 


1 


I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I i Missionary  Priesthood  I I Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 

gi  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (416)261-7135. 


•i  this  today1 

«fet eand 


November , 1993 


Jubilee! 

A word  from  the  Hebrew  to 

denote  a special  celebration;  a 
time  for  special  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. What  a great  "key"  word  to 
show  us  just  how  to  thank  God 
and  others  for  75  years.  Because  it 
derives  from  the  Hebrew  it  fits  in 
perfectly  for  our  75th  anniversary 
edition.  The  motto  of  our  Society, 
Euntes  Docete  - "Go  and  Teach"  - 
can  be  traced  to  the  actual  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew  28:19). 
Thus  our  very  beginnings  were 
solidly  rooted  in  the  great  Judeo/ 
Christian  tradition  and  knowing 
this  we  all  rejoice  in  using  the 
Hebrew  word  "Jubilee"  to  help 
celebrate  our  75th  anniversary. 

Rev.  Wallace  R.  Chisholm,  S.F.M. 

1929-1993 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Society 

A Scarboro  Missioner’s  Prayer 


Help  us,  Jesus,  to  work  with  you  to  make  this 
world  alive  with  your  Spirit  and  to  build  on 
earth,  a city  of  justice,  love  and  peace: 

+ to  reach  out  to  others 

+ to  live  in  solidarity  with  the  poor 

+ to  seek  holiness  of  life 

+ to  attempt  a life  of  service 

+ to  live  in  Christian  community 
as  members  of  Scarboro  Missions 

+ to  be  open  to  change  and  to  the  future 
as  a community 

4-  to  realize  our  need  for  humility  among 
the  peoples  with  whom  we  relate. 

Guided  by  these  ideals,  we  pray  that  we  can 
continue  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  who  prays: 

" Glory  be  to  him  whose  power,  working  in  us, 
can  do  infinitely  more  than  we  can  ask  or 
imagine;  glory  be  to  him  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  church  and  in  Christ  Jesus 
forever  and  ever."  (Ephesians  3:20-21) 


Adapted  by  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.,  from  the 

1984  Constitutions  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
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Message  from  the  General  Council 


Scarboro  Missions  community  as  we  complete  75  years  of  missionary 
service.  Two  days  before  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1918,  Father  John  Mary  Fraser  was  authorized  by 
Archbishop  Gauthier  of  Ottawa  to  establish  a centre  in 
Almonte,  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  priests 
for  missionary  work  in  China... 
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1987  Assembly,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


As  we  look  back  on  these  75 
years,  we  Scarboro  missionaries 
have  cause  to  celebrate  and  much  to 
be  grateful  for.  We  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  milestone  in  our 
history,  to  recognize  in  a special 
way  the  immense  contribution  of 
our  friends  and  benefactors  to  the 
work  of  our  Society  over  this  three 
quarters  of  a century. 

In  an  effort  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  you  in  as  personal  a way  as 
possible,  we  organized  a program  of 
thanksgiving  events  across  the 
country  this  summer  and  fall.  We 
hope  that  you  were  able  to  join  in 
celebrating  with  us  in  the  activity 
that  was  scheduled  for  your  part  of 
the  country. 

In  first  instance  we  thank  God  for 
what  in  its  time  was  the  remarkable 
foresight  of  Fr.  John  Fraser  who  was 
able  to  discern  that  the  Canadian 
Catholic  people  at  the  turn  of  this 


century  were  ready  and  capable  of 
making  a contribution  to  the  evan- 
gelization work  of  the  universal 
church. 

That  Monsignor  Fraser's  vision 
was  truly  inspirational  becomes 
clear  when  we  consider  that  from  an 
ecclesiological  point  of  view  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  Canada 
itself  was  still  considered  to  be  mis- 
sion territory.  Only  in  1908  was  the 
Canadian  church  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and 
accorded  the  recognition  of  possess- 
ing the  necessary  spiritual  resources 
and  material  structure  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  European  churches 
that  planted  it  here. 

Remarkably,  while  the  Canadian 
church  was  still  in  this  situation  of 
mission  dependency,  this  young 
Toronto  diocesan  priest  seized  upon 
the  idea  of  founding  a foreign  mis- 


sion movement  within  the  fledgling 
English-speaking  Canadian  church. 
As  we  reflect  upon  our  75  years  we 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mission- 
ary genius  of  our  Founder,  Mon- 
signor Fraser,  and  to  Monsignor 
John  E.  McRae,  our  first  Superior 
General,  who  shared  Fraser's 
dream.  These  men  and  their  associ- 
ates rallied  the  Canadian  church  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  to 
create  a foreign  mission  movement 
at  a time  when  the  Canadian  church 
was  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  Role  of  Mission 
Societies 

Our  celebration  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  challenges  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  role  that  mission 
societies  serve  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Canadian  church. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council 
affirmed  the  essential  missionary 
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"We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  milestone  in  our  history,  to  recognize  in  a 

SPECIAL  WAY  THE  IMMENSE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  BENEFACTORS  TO  THE 

work  of  our  Society  over  this  three  quarters  of  a century... 

We  AS  A COMMUNITY,  REMAIN  STEADFAST  IN  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  MISSION  AND  TO  THE 
NEW  FORMS  OF  EVANGELIZATION  WITH  WHICH  THE  21  ST  CENTURY  MAY  CHALLENGE  US." 


vocation  of  the  whole  church  and  of 
every  member  of  it.  The  Council 
also  stated  that  within  the  structure 
of  the  universal  church,  the  dioce- 
san bishops  "are  responsible  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world"  and  "for  efforts  to  spread 
the  faith  and  make  the  light  of  truth 
dawn  on  all..."  (Ad  Gentes  No.29  and 
Lumen  Gentium  No.23) 

Bishops  and  especially  bishops  of 
the  larger  dioceses  have  a multiplic- 
ity of  demands  competing  for  their 
attention,  but  among  their  many 
trusts,  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining an  ongoing  outreach  to  the 
whole  of  humanity  has  priority  of 
place.  (Ad  Gentes  No. 2,  Lumen  Gen- 
tium No.48,  Gaudium  et  Spes  No.45) 

To  assist  the  local  church  to  carry 
on  its  missionary  activity,  the  Holy 
Spirit  raises  up  missionary  institutes 
within  the  church  community, 
whose  only  and  exclusive  purpose 
is  the  missionary  tasks  that  are  con- 
fided to  them. 

The  existence  of  such  groups 
reminds  the  whole  church  of  its 
duty  to  be  a missionary  community 
and  they  act  as  a leaven  drawing  it 
to  become  such.  The  observance  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  our  Society 
is  the  recognition  of  75  years  of 
radical  witness  to  mission  within 
the  Canadian  church.  It  is  meant  to 
keep  alive  an  essential  dimension  of 
our  church's  life  and  to  encourage 
and  challenge  all  of  its  members  to  a 
more  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  evangelization. 

In  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul 
(Redemptoris  Missio,  No.65),  Foreign 
Mission  Institutes  are  a gift  to  the 
church  from  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
they  remain  "absolutely  neces- 
sary" for  stirring  up  missionary 
fervour  and  activity  within  the  local 


and  national  churches. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  we  take  time 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
life  of  Monsignor  Fraser  within  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  church  in 
this  century,  and  to  cite  one  exam- 
ple, the  contribution  that  57  Scar- 
boro  missionaries  made  to  the  evan- 
gelization effort  of  the  church  in 
China. 

We  recall  the  history  of  war  and 
social  turmoil  that  was  part  of  that 
mission  experience  and  the  witness 
of  house  arrest  and  imprisonment 
that  were  endured  by  Scarboro 
missionaries:  Bishop  Kenneth  Turn- 
er (Quebec),  Edward  Moriarty  and 
Craig  Strang  (Newfoundland), 
Arthur  Venadam  (Nova  Scotia)  and 
Gerald  McKernan  (Ontario). 

Equally  we  recall  the  testimony 
of  the  lives  of  those  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries, representatives  of  the 
Canadian  church  community,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  building  up 
of  the  church  in  diverse  places  in 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of 
the  Scarboro  mission  experience  in 
this  century,  we  are  forcefully 
reminded  that  the  work  of  evange- 
lization is  a deeply  ecclesial  activity. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  an 
individual  and  it  is  not  an  isolated 
action. 

Scarboro  missionaries  are  the 
product  of  our  Canadian  church  in 
which  we  have  been  nurtured  and 
formed,  sent  and  supported.  Our 
missionary  commitment  is  both 
personal  and  collective  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  church  we  are 
united  with  the  mission  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world. 

In  his  recent  letter  on  mission. 
Pope  John  Paul  calls  our  attention  to 


a phenomenon  in  the  western  world 
in  which  "missionary  activity  direct- 
ed 'to  the  nations'  appears  to  be 
waning,"  and  he  notes  that  this 
tendency  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  the  church. 

Being  a product  of  Canadian  and 
western  society,  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  has  suffered  a 
serious  decline  in  vocations  in  the 
past  20  years.  We  Scarboro  mission- 
aries, however,  remain  resolute  in 
our  conviction  that  our  work  for  the 
church  is  by  no  means  finished. 

In  many  respects  our  Society 
continues  to  show  a healthy  vitality 
and  we  as  a community,  remain 
steadfastly  committed  to  our  com- 
mitment to  mission  and  to  the  new 
forms  of  evangelization  with  which 
the  21st  century  may  challenge  us. 
Our  experience  of  collaboration  in 
mission  with  Scarboro  lay  associates 
during  the  past  18  years  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a new  movement  within  the 
church  that  the  Society  has  helped 
to  pioneer.  We  continue  to  believe 
that  young  people  can  find  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  sense  of  purpose  and 
fulfillment  in  mission  service  that 
we  have  collectively  known  in  our 
75  years  of  evangelization  service. 

Our  Scarboro  history  is  a story  of 
the  faith  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
community  and  of  their  spirit  of 
generosity,  collaboration  and  sacri- 
fice. 

We  thank  those  who  have  chosen 
to  associate  themselves  with  us  over 
the  years  and  for  the  ongoing  soli- 
darity and  support  that  you  have  so 
faithfully  and  generously  made 
available  to  us.  We  are  continuously 
humbled  and  gratified  bv  the  faith 
and  confidence  that  you  place  in 
us.  °° 
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Canadian  Bishops 


T 

JLhe  Canadian  bishops 
and  most  especially  the 
bishops  of  Ontario  have 
been  present  to  us  from 
the  very  beginning.  In 
1924  their  concern  led 
them  to  appoint 
Monsignor  John  McRae  to 
guide  our  newly  formed 
mission  Society.  In  every 
significant  event , whether 
of  celebration  or  sadness , 
we  have  felt  their  presence 
and  solidarity.  As  a group 
they  have  guided  us 
through  sometimes 
difficult  waters , and  as 
individuals  they  have 
opened  the  doors  of  their 
parishes  and  schools  to 
us.  Thus  we  have  been 
able  to  be  seen  and 
supported  by  the 
Canadian  Catholics.  We 
offer  the  bishops  a special 
thank  you  and  ask  for 
their  prayers  and 
continued  solidarity. 


A Canadian  Missionary 
Community 

"...The  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  can  be 
assured  of  my  blessing  and  prayers 
as  the  Society  celebrates  its  75  years 
of  ministry  as  a Canadian  mission- 
ary community. 

At  present,  we  have  two  retired 
Scarboro  priests  in  our  local 
church,  Frs.  Hugh  McGettigan  and 
Robert  Moore....  They  are  a blessing 
in  our  midst  as  they  are  good  per- 
sons and  faithful  priests." 

James  H.  MacDonald 
Archbishop  of  St.  John 's 
Newfoundland 

Missionary  Sense 

"...I  believe  that  the  fidelity  of 
the  founder  and  of  the  Society  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
church  in  the  world  and  in  our 
country  by  keeping  alive  the  mis- 
sionary sense,  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

May  you  continue  to  struggle 
with  the  times  and  the  call  of  the 
Spirit  to  accomplish  even  greater 
things." 

William  E.  Power 
Former  Bishop  of  Antigonish 
Nova  Scotia 


Missionary  Vocations 

"Congratulations  to  the  Scarboro 
missioners  on  the  celebration  of 
their  75  years  of  ministry  as  a Cana- 
dian missionary  community...  The 
anniversary  of  the  Society  is  a good 
occasion  to  educate  people  on  the 
missionary  vocation  of  the  whole 
church  and  to  remind  people  to 
pray  for  missionary  vocations." 

J.E.  Troy 

Bishop  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick 

Good  Work 

"May  I take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  you  my  congratulations  on 
this  special  anniversary.  The  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society  has 
made  a great  contribution  in  many 
countries,  spreading  the  Word  of 
God  and  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  May  you  continue  in 
your  good  work  for  many  years  to 
come." 

Leonard  J.  Crowley 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Quebec 

Magnificent  Work 

"May  I hasten  to  congratulate 
you.  I have  known  many  of  your 
members  and  their  magnificent 
work  over  the  years:  you  have 
much  to  be  proud  of." 

Aloysius  Ambrozic 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  Ontario 
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"The  responsibility  to  proclaim  the  gospel  throughout  the 

world  falls  primarily  on  the  body  of  bishops... 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  foster  every  activity  which  is 

common  to  the  whole  church,  especially  efforts  to  spread  the 

faith  and  make  the  light  of  truth  dawn  on  all..." 

Ad  Gentes  No.  29  and  Lumen  Gentium  No.  23 
Documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 


Welcome 

"...I  am  delighted  that  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Ottawa  has  had  a hand 
in  the  founding  of  your  Society.  I 
therefore  welcome  the  participation 
of  the  Archdiocese  in  your  celebra- 
tions..." 

Marcel  Gervais 

Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  Ontario 

A Memorable  Occasion 

"May  I congratulate  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  on  its 
forthcoming  75th  Anniversary  as  a 
missionary  community  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 1 hope  it  will  be  a memorable 
occasion  for  all  of  you." 

J.R.  Windle 

Bishop  of  Pembroke,  Ontario 

Congratulations  and 
Best  Wishes 

"Please  accept  my  congratula- 
tions and  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Diocese  of  London  as  you  celebrate 
this  important  anniversary  as  a 
mission  community." 

J.M.  Sherlock 

Bishop  of  London,  Ontario 


Fond  Memories 

"Certainly  there  are  people  here 
who  remember  fondly  the  ministry 
of  Scarboro  Fathers  in  this  area..." 

J.N.  MacNeil 

Archbishop  of  Edmonton,  Alberta 

Blessings  and  Prayers 

"First  of  all  be  assured  of  my 
prayers  for  blessings  upon  the  Soci- 
ety and  the  Canadian  missionary 
movement  which  you  animate... 
Should  there  be  some  way  of 
applauding  Scarboro,  then  as  an 
old  friend  I will  gladly  do  so." 

Leonard  James  Wall 
Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

A Debt  of  Gratitude 

"Congratulations  on  this 
anniversary  year!  ...We  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  your  community  for 
the  opening  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Parish  that  administers  to  our  ever- 
growing Chinese  population  here 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver. 
We  are  certainly  most  appreciative 
of  the  dedicated  service  given  by 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  for  many 
years  of  the  history  of  that 
parish..." 

Adam  Exner 
Archbishop  of  Vancouver 
British  Columbia 


Best  Wishes 

"I  offer  you  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions in  this  your  75th  year  as  a 
Canadian  missionary  community... 

With  the  assurance  of  my  contin- 
ued prayers  and  best  wishes..." 

Remi  J.  De  Roo 

Bishop  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia 

Missionary  Spirit 

"...On  my  Confirmation  tour  of 
all  our  parishes  this  year  I intend  to 
speak  on  Redemptoris  Missio  and 
vocations  and  will  be  pleased  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  the  contribution  and 
experience  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  over  the  last  75 
years... 

May  the  Lord  bless  this  year  of 
celebration  and  make  it  an  occasion 
to  focus  interest  and  attention  on 
the  missionary  spirit  that  should 
inspire  every  Catholic  in  our  coun- 
try." 

Peter  J.  Mallon 

Bishop  of  Nelson,  British  Columbia 
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ear  benefactors 
and  co-workers, 

rom  the  media  we  know  that  humanity  is  hurting.  Our  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  is  very  cognizant  of  this  for  it  has  missionaries 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  the  people  have  not  the  organizations  pro- 
moting human  welfare  that  we  have  at  home.  God  calls  us  to  help  our 
world  neighbours  when  they  are  bereft  of  essentials  that  we  take  for 
granted.  Besides  our  Mission  Society  which  sends  these  missionaries, 
you,  our  faithful  benefactors,  have  been  very  cooperative  and  generous 
throughout  the  75  years  of  our  missionary  activity.  And  so  we  now  owe 
you  a debt  of  gratitude  which  God  takes  into  account  and  has  even 
made  provision  for,  so  that  St.  Paul,  the  excellent  first  century  mission- 
ary could  write  to  the  Philippians,  saying  from  his  heart: 


//  T thank  my  God  whenever  I think  of  you;  and  every  time 
JL  I pray  for  all  of  you,  I pray  with  joy,  remembering  how 
you  have  helped  to  spread  the  Good  News  from  the  day  you 
first  heard  it  right  up  to  the  present.  I am  quite  certain  that 
the  One  who  began  this  good  work  in  you  will  see  that  it  is 
finished  when  the  Day  of  Christ  Jesus  comes.  It  is  only  natu- 
ral that  I should  feel  like  this  towards  you  all,  since  you 
have  shared  the  privileges  which  have  been  mine:  both  my 
chains  and  my  work  defending  and  establishing  the  gospel. 
You  have  a permanent  place  in  my  heart,  and  God  knows 
how  much  I miss  you  all,  loving  you  as  Christ  Jesus  loves 
you.  My  prayer  is  that  your  love  for  each  other  may  increase 
more  and  more  and  never  stop  improving  your  knowledge 
and  deepening  your  perception  so  that  you  can  always  recog- 
nize what  is  best.  This  will  help  you  to  become  pure  and 
blameless,  and  prepare  you  for  the  Day  of  Christ,  when  you 
will  reach  the  perfect  goodness  which  Jesus  Christ  produces 
in  us  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  (Philippians  1:3-11) 

So  you  see  dear  benefactors  and  co-workers,  that  not  only  will  God 

reward  you,  but  God  is  your  reward. 


Fr.  Dan  McNeil,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Dan  McNeil  was  ordained  for  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1937  and  went  the  following  year  to  China  where  he  served 
for  five  years.  He  was  one  of  many  who  had  to  leave  that 
mission  because  the  Japanese  were  at  war  with  China  and 
the  Second  World  War  was  on.  He  was  later  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  served  for  43  years.  Now 
retired,  Fr.  Dan  resides  at  the  Society's  central  house  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 


, /^emorit 


A Life  Member 

"With  the  BIG  celebration  of  75 
years  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sions I am  sending  wonderful 
congratulations.  I have  been 
involved  for  years  and  years, 
actively  for  maybe  45  or  50  years 
with  the  auxiliary,  participating  in 
meetings,  bazaars,  dances,  etc., 
and  on  the  working  committee.  So 
Scarboro  Missions  is  dear  to  my 
heart. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  my  Irish  grandparents  arrived 
in  York  and  settled  in  St.  Paul’s 
parish.  My  parents  raised  us  in 
that  great  parish  and  many  won- 
derful people  from  St.  Paul's  were 
the  beginners  of  many  new  parish- 
es as  expansion  began.  I was  1 1 or 
12  years  of  age  at  St.  Paul's  school 
when  a Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser  made 
a visit  and  spoke  to  students  about 
his  wonderful  dream  - the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society.  I 
never  ever  forgot  him,  and  his 
dream  came  true.  Also  attending 
school  at  St.  Paul's  when  I did, 
was  another  fine  person,  Jimmy 
Hawkshaw,  who  eventually  mar- 
ried and  had  two  sons  who 
became  Scarboro  priests  (Frank 
and  Jack  Hawkshaw). 

So  many  of  the  long  time  auxil- 
iary members  of  my  day  have 
passed  to  their  rewards.  I still 
know  some,  Marie  Bennett,  Laura 
Lehman  - God  bless  them. 

I'm  hoping  all  the  good  Scar- 
boro Fathers  will  remember  me  in 
their  Masses.  I am  a Life  Member. 
Success  to  you!  Success!" 

Gertrude  Swift 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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First  members  of  the 
Scarboro  Lay  Auxiliary, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  1949. 


Scarboro  Lay  Auxiliary 

"Those  were  the  good  old  days,"  said 
Mary  La  Chance  as  she  recalled  the 
vibrant  early  years  of  the  Scarboro  Lay 
Auxiliary.  It  was  a time  of  community 
gathering  and  service  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God.  Scarboro  missionary,  Fr.  James 
Leonard,  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
group  started,  she  recalls,  and  it  was  offi- 
cially constituted  by  the  Society  in  Febru- 
ary 1940.  It's  aim  was  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Society's  needs  and  to  offer  prayers 
and  other  activities  to  help  the  work  of  the 
missions. 

Mrs.  La  Chance's  mother,  Irene,  (front 
left  of  photo)  was  one  of  the  group's  earliest 
members.  She  was  always  interested  in 
Scarboro  Missions  ever  since  she  attended 
St.  Joseph's  school.  Her  teacher  was  Mon- 
signor Fraser's  sister  and  she  never  forgot 
the  day  when  the  Society's  founder  came 
to  their  class  to  say  goodbye  to  his  sister 
before  leaving  for  mission  overseas. 

Many  of  the  group's  members  had 
sons  or  brothers  who  were  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries. They  held  annual  card  parties, 
bazaars  and  tea  parties,  and  encouraged 
others  in  their  parish  communities  to  get 
involved.  Men  came  on  board  when  the 
group  began  organizing  dances.  Besides 
the  Toronto  Chapter,  there  was  one  in 
Montreal,  in  Western  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Today  only  the  Toronto  group  exists. 
Their  members  meet  regularly  and  hold 
an  annual  card  party  and  bazaar.  As  well, 
they  have  at  times  been  a source  of  help  in 
the  offices  here  at  the  Society's  central 
house.  Scarboro  Missions  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  these  dedicated, 
wonderful  people  who  have  helped  us  so 
much  over  the  years. 


Mission  Clubs 

Since  the  1930s,  many  Canadian 
Catholics  joined  together  to  form  parish 
Mission  Clubs  or  Circles  across  the  country 
in  order  to  support  our  missionary  work.  They 
gathered  regularly  to  sew  linens  for  the  altar  and 
many  other  articles,  by  hand,  which  were  needed 
for  the  missions.  They  played  card  games;  they 
organized  dances  and  bazaars.  Year  in  and  year 
out  they  gave  of  their  time  and  effort  to  promote 
our  mission  service  in  15  different  countries. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  their 
faithful  support  of  our  work. 

They  are  always  in 
our  prayers. 


The  Pilgrim  Virgin 

"Your  January  '93  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  brought  many 
happy  memories  to  me.  In  the  30s 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Sodality 
in  our  parish  of  St. 

Joseph's  in  the  east 
end  of  Toronto  had 

a Mission  Circle.  A 

The  purpose  of 
this  Mission 
Circle  was  to 
sew  linens  for  I 
the  China  Mis- 
sions. A very 
happy  gathering 
took  place  once  a 
month... 

In  1937  I entered 
the  Convent.  Some 
years  later  when  I was 
stationed  at  our  Mother  House 
in  St.  Catharines,  Monsignor  McGrath  of  Scarboro  Missions  came  to 
St.  Catharines  with  the  Pilgrim  Virgin.  (I  used  to  send  Monsignor 
small  donations  and  Mass  intentions  before  I entered  the  Convent 
and  I had  received  two  letters  from  him  when  he  was  in  Lishui, 
China.) 

One  of  our  Sisters  said,  'How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  could 
have  Our  Blessed  Mother  in  our  Chapel  for  a little  while.'  I did  not 
say  anything  but  phoned  Monsignor  McGrath  who  said  he  would 
see  what  he  could  do.  In  about  a half  hour  he  called  and  said  they 
would  be  there  in  two  hours.  When  I told  the  Sisters  there  was  great 
happiness.  Everyone  hurried  to  get  ready. 

Our  Sisters  and  our  dear  'Old  People'  were  overjoyed  and  many 
neighbours  came  to  spend  time  with  Our  dear  Lady  of  Fatima. 

Congratulations  on  your  75th  anniversary  and  the  great  work 
that  has  been  done  bringing  many  souls  to  Christ. 

Every  Tuesday  I offer  everything  for  missionaries  and  especially 
for  the  China  Mission  Fathers  as  we  used  to  call  you.  God  bless  you 
and  all  your  priests.  Say  a little  prayer  for  me  sometimes." 

Sr.  M.  Leonie,  Carmelite  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus 
Mississauga,  Ontario 
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Heightened  Our 
Awareness 

"It  is  a joy  to  celebrate  with  you 
this  year  of  your  75th  anniversary. 
The  many  celebrations  across  Cana- 
da have  heightened  our  awareness 
of  your  past  and  present  mission- 
ary work  throughout  Canada  and 
the  world.  It  was  wonderful  read- 
ing about  your  founder  in  the 
September  magazine  issue. 

Continued  blessings  on  you  and 
your  work." 

Sr.  Cecelia  Hudec 
& the  Sisters  of  Charity 
North  Burnaby,  British  Columbia 


Fr.  Fraser 

"This  is  a 
story  about 
Fr.  Fraser 
who  offici- 
ated at  my 
parents' 
wedding 
more  than 
80  years  ago  at  St.  Mary's  church 
on  Bathurst  Street  in  Toronto. 

We  went  on  a family  picnic  in 
the  Model  T Ford  to  the  Scarboro 
Bluffs.  On  a narrow  dirt  road  we 
passed  a man.  My  mother  asked 
my  father  to  stop  the  car  and  said, 
'I  think  that  was  Fr.  Fraser.'  She 
was  right.  He  got  into  the  car  and 
was  surrounded  by  five  children. 
We  went  to  his  house  and  a Chi- 
nese boy  served  us  tea.  Father  was 
recently  back  from  China  and  this 
lad  was  his  first  seminarian  and  1 
believe  his  only  one  at  that  time. 

So  I have  been  interested  in  the 
Scarboro  Missions  since  its  begin- 
ning." 

Roberta  Lang 
Don  Mills,  Ontario 


Sincere  Congratulations 

"As  a long  time  friend  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions,  I want  to  give  you  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  your  75th  anniversary!  I have  been  acquainted  with 
you  most  of  that  time.  I started  in  theology  at  St.  Augustine's  in  1927;  among 
my  classmates  were  Alphonsus  Chafe,  Joe  King,  Art  Venadam  and  Chook 
MacDonald.  We  certainly  appreciated  having  some  of  your  men  in  every  class; 
it  broadened  our  vision,  made  us  interested  in  the  foreign  missions,  and  hum- 
bled us  by  keeping  before  us  the  much  greater  sacrifices  those  boys  were  mak- 
ing. 

Congratulations  also  on  your  50  years  service  in  the  Dominican  Republic!" 

Monsignor  J.G.  Hanley 

Kingston,  Ontario 


I Always  Pray  for  Scarboro  Missions 

"I  pray  every  day  for  Scarboro  Missions.  I have  a very  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  them. 

Back  in  1954  my  husband  was  laid  off  work  so  we  sold  our  home  and 
bought  a business.  In  six  months  we  had  lost  everything... 

My  husband  finally  got  back  to  work  but  was  a very  sick  man.  Early  in 
1956  he  was  diagnosed  as  having  uremia  and  we  were  told  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly live. 

I called  our  parish,  St.  Eugenes,  where  Frs.  Mike  Cox  and  John  Sherlock 
were  serving,  and  spoke  to  Fr.  Sherlock,  who  is  now  the  Bishop  of  London.  I 
told  him  that  I had  been  praying  for  my  husband's  conversion  for  20  years 
and  couldn't  let  him  die  without  giving  him  the  opportunity  now.  Fr.  Sher- 
lock went  to  see  Wilf  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  becoming  a 
Catholic.  Wilf  said  yes,  he  would  like  to.  Next  day  my  mother  and  I went  to 
see  him  and  there  was  a priest  baptizing  him.  God  had  answered  my  prayers. 

After  eight  weeks  in  the  hospital  they  sent  Wilf  home  on  Father's  Day, 
expecting  him  to  die.  I started  saying  the  nine-hour  novena  to  the  Infant  of 
Prague  every  day  at  work  and  at  home  for  God  to  let  him  live  to  see  his  chil- 
dren grow  up. 

I was  then  given  notice  to  vacate  the  house  we  were  renting.  Every  place  I 
phoned,  when  I said  I had  three  children,  they  immediately  had  a reason 
why  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  us.  In  desperation  I wrote  to  Fr.  Roland 
Roberts  at  Scarboro  Missions  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  us  to  find  a place.  He 
wrote  back  and  told  me  I was  at  the  top  of  his  list.  The  day  I received  his 
letter  I phoned  about  a house  to  rent  in  the  paper.  I got  it. 

Wilf  got  well  again  and  went  to  Fr.  Sherlock  for  faith  instruction.  He  and 
my  son  were  confirmed  together  by  Bishop  Kenneth  Turner  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. I still  have  a beautiful  letter  I received  from  Fr.  Roberts  telling  me  how 
pleased  he  was  that  Wilf  was  better  and  had  been  received  into  the  church. 
My  husband  told  me  one  day  that  the  greatest  thing  for  him  was  when  we  all 
went  up  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  together. 

Wilf  died  of  a stroke  in  February,  1974,  on  his  way  home  from  work.  Mon- 
signor Cox  came  to  the  funeral  home  and  said  to  me,  "You  did  get  a bonus." 
And  I said,  "Yes,  Father,  18  years."  God  had  answered  my  prayers  again. 

Wilf  had  lived  to  see  both  his  daughters  married,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Now  you  know  why  I always  pray  for  Scarboro  Missions. 
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Mrs.  M.  Watson 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Scarboro  Missions  Alumni 

This  summer  a number  of  Scarboro  Missions  Alumni  and  their  families  came  together  for  a weekend  reunion.  Two 
workshops  were  held  during  which  they  explored  ways  to  get  re-involved  with  Scarboro  Missions  and  what  they 
could  do  to  help  the  Society  become  better  known.  Many  shared  that  their  time  with  Scarboro  Missions  had  been  a 
turning  point  in  their  lives,  having  provided  them  with  a good  education  and  a firm  foundation.  There  was  a good 
atmosphere  and  camaraderie  among  the  group  throughout  the  weekend  which  ended  with  the  celebration  of  Mass  on 
Sunday  morning.  For  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  75th  Anniversary , former  seminarians,  priests  and  lay  members  and 
their  families  are  invited  to  join  in  the  celebrations  taking  place  in  Toronto  on  November  6,  7 and  9. 


A Moving  Experience 


"Yes,  I have  a bit  of  a story  about  my  connection  with  Scarboro  Missions. 

At  your  central  house  there  is  a Shrine  to  Our  Lady  which  is  found  in  the  little  grove 
of  trees  at  the  corner  of  the  property  at  Brimley  and  Kingston  Road.  It  was  built  in  the 
years  1941-42.  Fr.  Bill  Cox  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  building  of  the  Shrine. 
However,  Fr.  Bill  selected  myself  and  Scotty  McKernan,  brother  of  the  late  Fr.  Gerard 
McKernan,  as  his  main  helpers,  although  others  did  help  as  well.  At  the  time,  both 
Scotty  and  I were  seminarians  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 

Scotty  left  the  seminary  shortly  after  that  to 
join  the  Air  Force  and  was  killed  in  action.  I 
joined  the  Navy,  convoy  duty  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  I got  my  discharge  on  October,  1945, 
and  married  June  1, 1946. 

My  wife  Eleanor  and  I visited  the  Seminary 
on  Mother's  Day,  1991,  for  a lobster  dinner  and 
a grand  tour.  It  was  quite  a moving  experience, 
checking  out  my  old  room  and  other  parts  of 
the  seminary  which  hadn't  changed  much. 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  that  a seminarian 
has  joined  the  Scarboro  Missions.  Who  knows, 
maybe  one  of  our  grandsons  will  someday 
enter  the  seminary.  If  he  does,  I hope  he  has 
more  staying  power  than  his  grandfather. 

Hope  to  visit  again  in  the  very  near  future." 


Joe  Gerroir 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


The  Hound  of  Heaven 

"I  read  with  interest  the  January  1993  edition  of  Scar- 
boro Missions.  The  article,  ’Through  The  Years',  in  which 
I am  quoted,  brought  back  a lot  of  memories  for  me. 
Since  those  days  so  much  has  happened  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  in  the  church  and  indeed  in  the  world. 

As  I recall,  those  seminary  walls  were  very  protec- 
tive - the  decade  prior  to  Vatican  II  when  all  the  walls 
came  tumbling  down... 

As  an  ex-seminarian,  I can  say  that  there  can  be  a 
worthwhile  and  fulfilling  life  either  as  a missionary  or 
lay  person  at  Scarboro  Missions.  I am  pleased  that  the 
Society  is  utilizing  lay  missionaries,  such  as  my  neigh- 
bour, Louise  Malnachuk. 


I can  also  add  that  the  seminary  training,  whether  in 
philosophy  or  theology,  permeates  one's  life  forever. 
The  brotherly  spirit  of  seminary  teachers  and  fellow 
students  was  an  experience  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  other  situation  of  life.  The  warmth  and  dedication 
of  every  Scarboro  member  pulling  together  as  a unit 
remains  in  my  mind  and  has  never  been  diluted  over 
the  years.  The  seminary  walls  hence  stay  with  me  - 
somewhat  like  the  'Hound  of  Heaven'. 

My  best  regards  to  all  my  former  brothers  at  Scar- 
boro. Please  pray  for  me  as  I remember  all  of  you  and 
your  apostolate  in  my  prayers." 

John  A.  Benoit 
Hanmer,  Ontario 
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in  the  Diocese  of  Alexandria/ Cornwall 


f j y n 1924,  Fr.  John 

McRae,  then  pastor  of 
the  Cathedral  parish  of 
the  diocese  of  Alexandria /Corn- 
wall, was  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  Bishops  to  guide  the 
fledgling  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  His  task  was  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  the  Society  while  Fr.  John 
Mary  Fraser,  who  founded  the  Society  in  1918,  returned 
to  mission  in  China.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic  lead- 
ership of  Fr.  McRae,  Scarboro  Missions  continued  to 
grow  and  establish  itself. 

And  so  it  was  that  on  September  12,  1993,  the  Soci- 
ety celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  in  Alexandria /Corn- 
wall and  paid  tribute  to  Monsignor  John  E.  McRae  as  co- 
founder of  Scarboro  Missions.  He  shared  Monsignor 
Fraser's  dream  of  a Canadian  missionary  Society  and 
together  their  efforts  helped  to  fulfill  that  dream. 

This  relatively  small  and  mostly  rural  diocese  situ- 
ated in  Eastern  Ontario,  has  played  a critical  role  in 
Canadian  history  and  as  well  in  the  missionary  history 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  church.  Monsignor  McRae  was 
followed  by  seven  others  from  this  diocese  who  joined 
Scarboro  Missions  and  served  in  mission  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Orient.  As  well,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  were 
founded  here  in  1949  by  Monsignor  Dan  MacDonald 


and  a number  of  women 
from  this  area  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  in  ser- 
vice of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

Thus  it  was  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  the 
members  of  Scarboro  Missions,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
and  the  people  of  Alexandria /Cornwall  joined  with 
Bishop  Eugene  LaRocque  to  offer  a thanksgiving  Mass  to 
God. 

In  his  homily  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Superior  General 
of  Scarboro  Missions,  spoke  of  our  task  as  missionaries: 


"As  His  disciples,  empowered  by  His  Spirit,  it  is  we 
who  are  to  make  the  risen  Jesus  concretely  visible.  There  is 
no  room  for  nostalgic  memories  of  Jesus;  there  is  no  room 
for  staring  into  the  sky  as  passive  spectators  waiting  for 
some  miraculous  intervention  of  God.  What  is  expected  of 
us  is  that  we  stand  on  our  own  two 
feet  and  begin  to  own  the  program 
of  Jesus,  his  concern  for  God's  King- 
dom: solidarity  and  concern  for  the 
poor,  freedom  for  prisoners,  sight 
for  the  blind,  liberation  for  the 
oppressed.  From  now  on  that  mis- 
sion is  ours.  For  that  purpose  we  are 
baptized  in  Jesus'  name.  We  are 
empowered  and  permeated  by  the 
Spirit  He  sends..." 


Bishop  Priamo  (R)  and  Bishop  LaRocque 
entering  the  church. 


The  entrance  procession.  At  centre  is  Mrs.  Aileen  McDonald,  mother  of 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Gary  McDonald. 
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In  recent  issues  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  we  have 
reported  on  75th  anniversary  thanksgiving  events  which  were 
held  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  and  in  Neiv  Brunswick.  In  this 
issue,  we  report  on  events  in  Cornwall  and  in  Almonte,  Ontario, 
(pp  13-14).  The  Edmonton  and  Vancouver  celebrations  which 
took  place  in  October,  and  of  course  the  Toronto  celebrations  in 
November  will  appear  in  upcoming  issues. 


After  the  Mass  a piper  led  us  in  procession  to  the 
burial  site  of  the  McRae  family.  There  a tree  was  planted 
in  tribute  to  Monsignor  McRae  and  to  the  people  of  the 
diocese. 

A reception  followed  at  St.  Columban's  parish 
centre  where  tables  were  laid  out  with  delicious  home- 
baked  sweets  and  a beautifully  decorated  75th  anniver- 
sary cake. 

Latin  American  music  and  photo  displays  from 
missions  overseas  where  Scarboro  and  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries serve,  reminded  everyone  of  other  countries 
and  peoples  and  of  the  Gospel  invitation  to  "Go  and 
teach." 

Present  at  the  celebrations  were  Bishop  Priamo 
Tejeda  and  Scarboro's  Fr.  Gary  MacDonald.  Fr.  Gary,  a 
native  of  St.  Andrew's  West,  now  serves  with  Bishop 
Priamo  in  his  diocese  of  Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Their  presence  symbolized  the  connection  between  the 
diocese  of  Alexandria/Cornwall,  Scarboro  Missions  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  For  years,  principally  through 
the  people  of  the  parish  of  St.  Columban's,  the  diocese  of 
Alexandria /Cornwall  has  supported  the  parish  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  the  town 
of  Bani.  The  Ocoa  area  has  greatly  advanced  due  to  the 
generosity  of  Canadians  and  the  presence  of  Canadian 
missioners  serving  there.  Bishop  Priamo  in  expressing 
his  thanks,  referred  to  the  development  of  the  church  in 


Fr.  John  Gault  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mildred  MacDonald, 
and  Mrs.  Sandy  Gault  (wife  of  his  nephew,  Larry). 

the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  work  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries as  "a  beautiful  story."  In  March  of  this  year, 
Scarboro  Missions  celebrated  50  years  of  service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

This  thanksgiving  event  at  St.  Andrew's  West 
involved  many  people  who  gave  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents to  make  it  a joyous  occasion.  Besides  St.  Andrew's, 
six  other  Cornwall  parishes  opened  their  doors  to  Scar- 
boro members  to  speak  at  all  of  the  weekend  Masses. 
Bishop  Priamo  spoke  at  St.  Columban's  to  express  an 
especially  heartfelt  thank  you  to  the  parishioners. 

On  Saturday  evening,  a number  of  the  Cornwall 
priests  hosted  a reception  for  Scarboro  members.  Indeed 
we  felt  welcomed,  that  we  were  among  friends. 

As  we  reflect  on  this  joyful  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, we  thank  God  for  what  we  have  received,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  Bishop  LaRocque  and  to  the  priests  and 
people  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria/Cornwall.  Fr. 
Swords  spoke  for  all  Scarboro  missioners  at  the  close  of 
his  homily  when  he  said: 

"Once  again  thank  you  and  congratulations  on  your 
missionary  efforts!  I want  to  repeat  the  invitation  of  Isa- 
iah in  the  first  reading,  'O  people  of  the  diocese  of 
Alexandria /Cornwall,  let  us  continue  to  walk  in  the  light 
and  life  of  God!'  God  bless  you!"°° 


With  the  piper  are  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor  and  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  Joan 
Missaien  (far  left)  and  Mary  Gauthier  (far  right). 


Planting  of  the  tree  in  tribute  to  Monsignor  McRae. 
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Home 


Almonte 


(_y bronze  plaque  had  been  placed  25  years  ago 
_ f in  a building  that  was  no  more.  It  had  been 

placed  there  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Scarboro  Missions  and  had  been  salvaged  when 
the  building  was  demolished  in  favour  of  a newer  one. 

This  year  on  Sunday,  September  19,  in  the  town  of 
Almonte,  Ontario,  the  plaque  was  blessed  by  Archbish- 
op Marcel  Gervais  and  presented  to  Fr.  Brian  Swords, 
Scarboro's  Superior  General,  by  the  pastor  of  Holy  Name 
of  Mary  parish,  Fr.  Bob  Jenkins. 

Archbishop  Gervais,  Fr.  Jenkins  and  other  priests  of 
the  archdiocese,  Scarboro  missioners  and  many  friends, 
had  gathered  in  Almonte  that  day  for  the  Society's  75th 
anniversary  celebrations. 

Almonte  had  been  our  very  first  home,  the  first  of 
many  to  a family  of  missionaries  who  would  one  day 
call  home  such  faraway  places  as  Cebu  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  John  Dunn,  an  historian 
and  long-time  friend  of  Scarboro  Missions,  knows  our 
story  well,  about  the  hotel  that  became  a convent  which 
eventually  became  our  mission  college.  John  was  asked 
to  welcome  the  people  to  the  solemn  Mass  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing which  was  held  at  Holy  Name  of  Mary  parish  to 
mark  the  anniversary.  Fr.  Swords  expressed  his  grati- 


tude to  all  those  who  came  to  celebrate  with  us  and  to  all 
of  our  benefactors  from  the  Ottawa /Pembroke  area. 

For  many  years  the  Archdiocese  of  Ottawa,  as  part  of 
its  plan  to  help  missionaries,  has  given  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions the  opportunity  to  preach  in  several  parishes  each 
year  to  raise  finances  to  support  our  missionary  work. 
Over  the  years,  Scarboro  Missions  has  visited  all  of  the 
parishes  of  the  archdiocese  and  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  generosity  of  both  priests  and  parishioners. 

Before  giving  his  final  blessing.  Archbishop  Gervais 
spoke  of  Scarboro  Missions'  founding  early  in  a century 
marked  by  untold  human  suffering.  And  today,  he  said, 
the  need  to  make  God  known  has  never  been  greater, 
"...to  make  public  our  oneness  in  the  human  family 
under  God,  to  make  known  our  need  for  the  teachings  of 
Jesus..."  It  was  his  hope  and  prayer  that  "the  Spirit  of 
God  that  is  blowing  in  the  church  will  fan  into  flame  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  giving  a genuine  renewal  of  the 
Spirit  of  zeal  that  made  Monsignor  Fraser  move  with 
such  energy."  He  also  spoke  of  the  winds  of  change  he 
experienced  this  year  in  Denver  where  half  a million 
youth  gathered  around  Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  gave 
thanks  for  Scarboro  Missions  and  hoped  that  they  too, 
capturing  these  winds  of  change,  would  one  day  cele- 
brate their  100th  and  200th  anniversaries. 


Archbishop  Marcel  Gervais  and 
Fr.  Brian  Swords  (far  right,  holding  the  plaque). 
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(L-R):  Scarboro  Fathers  Don  MacDonald,  John  Walsh,  Vince 
Heffernan  and  Ron  MacFarlane,  and  Fr.  Bob  Jenkins  of  Fioly 
Name  of  Mary  parish  in  Almonte. 


Mr.  Jim  Byrne  and  Mr.  John  Dunn.  Remembering  Scarboro 
Missions  from  its  early  days  in  Almonte. 


The  school  was  the  setting  for  a splendid  reception  put 
on  by  the  parish.  Fine  sandwiches,  sweets  and  coffee  and 
tea  were  served  to  the  over  300  friends  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions who  joined  us.  They  were  able  to  view  the  Society's 
75th  anniversary  video  production  as  well  as  the  photo 
displays  of  Scarboro  missioners  at  work  around  the 
world. 

As  we  returned  to  our 
Canadian  home  in  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario,  once  again 
we  felt  gratitude,  to  the 
people  who  celebrated  and 
shared  with  us,  to  Bishop 
Gervais,  and  to  Bishop 
Brendan  O'Brien  of  Pem- 
broke, and  to  Fr.  Bob  Jenk- 
ins and  the  priests  of 
Ottawa  and  Pembroke,  to 
the  men  and  women  who 
did  the  singing  and  the 
cooking  and  the  serving, 
and  to  all  who  came  to 
share  in  our  celebration  of 
thanksgiving  to  God. 
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By  Lorraine  Reaume 


A Feeling  Of  Hope 


Scar  boro  lay  missioners  embark  on  a new  endeavour 


// T et’s  go  for  it!"  That  was  the  decision  of 
# Scarboro's  lay  missioners  after  our  meeting 
I J this  August.  We  were  all  in  Canada  this 
summer.  Those  of  us  returning  after  our  first  mission 
assignments  overseas  gathered  for  this  Returned  Mis- 
sioners Conference  facilitated  by  Scarboro  lay  mission- 
er  Mark  Hathaway.  We  had  a rich  sharing  of  our  expe- 
riences in  mission,  our  faith  journeys  and  our  role  as 
missioners.  We  also  reflected  on  the  Canadian  society, 
the  difficulties  of  readjusting  to  life  in  Canada  and  the 
aspects  of  it  that  we  appreciate. 

We  finished  the  workshop  and  went  right  into  our 
meetings,  switching  our  focus  from  our  role  as  mission- 
ers to  our  role  as  missioners  within  Scarboro  Missions. 
From  1974  onwards,  Scarboro  has  been  receiving  lay 
missioners,  and  since  that  time  it  has  also  been  strug- 
gling with  how  to  relate  to  those  same  lay  missioners. 
The  laity  have  been  asking  for  more  say  and  authority 
in  the  decisions  which  directly  affect  their  lives  within 
Scarboro  Missions.  The  difficulty  was  in  finding  a 
model  which  offered  laity  more  control  over  their  lives 
and  a more  peer  relationship  with  the  priest  mission- 
ers, while  maintaining  the  clerical  nature  of  the  Society 
(as  a majority  of  the  priests  feel  is  essential). 

From  1987  to  1992,  a committee  investigated  poten- 
tial models  of  lay  association  with  Scarboro  Missions 
and  presented  these  to  our  General  Chapter  in  1992.  No 
agreement  was  reached.  It  was  a sad  and  difficult  time. 

A couple  of  our  longer  term  lay  missioners  felt  they  had 
to  leave  the  Society  since  the  goals  they  had  so  long 
worked  for  appeared  unattainable.  Those  of  us  remain- 
ing weren't  sure  of  what  would  come  next. 

Over  the  next  summer  we  received  a new  proposal, 
and  a new  feeling  of  hope.  The  proposal  has  the  lay 
people  still  close  to  Scarboro  Missions  and  under  its 
auspices,  but  with  more  responsibility  for  our  own  pro- 
gram. While  we  have  had  people  in  administration  for 
many  years,  we  now  have  an  all  lay  service  team  respon- 
sible for  recruitment,  mission  preparation,  networking, 
and  overseas  placement  and  support.  We  thereby  also 
have  more  freedom  to  live  out  and  explore  our  lay  mis- 
sion vocation.  At  our  meeting  we  decided  that  we  feel 
positive  about  this  proposal.  As  well,  we  believe  in  the 
role  of  the  lay  missioner  as  one  who  can  and  must  walk 
humbly  in  relationship  with  those  of  another  culture.  We 
all  had  such  positive  experiences  in  our  own  efforts  to 
live  this  vision  and  share  the  lives  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  overseas  that  we  felt  compelled  to  continue  to 


(L-R)  Mark  Hathaway,  Denise  Badali,  Paul  Badali  (holding  baby 
Kalila),  Lorraine  Reaume,  Joe  Epifano,  Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  Dean 
Riley,  Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  Tim  Richards.  (Missing  from  the  picture 
is  Louise  Malnachuk.) 

offer  this  unique  opportunity  to  other  Canadians. 

Though  we  are  few,  we  decided  to  trust  to  the  spirit  of 
God  which  seemed  to  be  guiding  us  and  accept  and 
implement  the  proposal  from  the  Society. 

As  I write,  a month  has  passed  since  our  meeting  took 
place.  We  are  into  the  thick  of  planning  and  interview- 
ing new  candidates.  We  are  feeling  very  supported  and 
encouraged  in  our  new  endeavour  by  all  at  Scarboro 
Missions  and  indeed,  find  we  continue  to  collaborate  in 
much  of  what  we  do.  We  do  hope  to  grow  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  greater  participation  of  lay  people  in 
the  rich  and  sacred  journey  of  sharing  one's  life  with 
peoples  in  other  cultures.®® 

Interested  in  learning  wore  about  the  Scarboro  lay 
missioners  program?  Please  contact: 

Lay  Service  Team 
Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
(416)  261-7135,  Ext.  165 


I 
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By  Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


T hankfully,  Humbly, 
Re-committed 


I This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  ; 

magazine  has  focused  on  ; 
year-long  celebrations  mark- 
ing our  75  years  of  life  as  a Canadi- 
an Mission  Society. 

Anniversaries  are  appropriate 
moments  for  looking  back  - mostly 
in  celebration  and  thankfulness.  So 
it  has  been  in  our  case.  Casting  our 
eyes  back  over  many  decades  and 
several  generations,  we  have  joyful- 
ly recalled  many  blessings:  a broad, 
rich  range  of  graced  individuals  and 
places  and  times;  much  good 
accomplished;  many  moments  of 
: inspiration  and  even  heroism. 

Much  of  what  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  can  celebrate 
; about  the  last  75  years  is  part  of  the 
J broader  church's  20th  century  glob- 
al mission  experience,  a unique  and 
n powerfully  formative  period  of 

:e  history  during  which  the  Christian 

church  has  been  radically  trans- 
formed. Migrating  out  from  its 
Europeanized  roots,  it  has 
| blossomed  into  a global  ecumenical 
community  of  faith  imbued  with  an 
, astonishingly  rich  and  promising 

contextual  diversity.  Our  Society 
' can  give  thanks  for  the  privilege  of 
having  been  a part  of  the  Canadian 
church's  participation  in  this  mar- 
vellous, grace-filled  era. 

Anniversaries  - in  our  collective 
as  in  individual  lives  - are  also  priv- 
ileged moments  of  perception  and 
insight.  Times  for  explicitly 
acknowledging  past  errors,  for 
repentance  and  renewal.  Focused 
remembering  inevitably  uncovers 
those  all-too-human  failings  which 
add  a humbling  touch  of  realism  to 
our  nostalgia-toned  tableaux  of  the 
; past.  Memories  not  just  of 

inescapable  individual  limitations 


"...WE  ARE  CHALLENGED 
TO  COURAGEOUSLY  AND 
OPEN-HEARTEDLY 
EMBRACE  THE  FUTURE, 
CAUTIONED 

- BUT  NOT  PARALYSED  - 
BY  OUR  PAST." 

or  predictable  community  failings, 
but  now-clearly-evident  proofs  of 
the  fundamental  wrongheadedness 
of  many  deeply-held  convictions 
and  established  practices. 

It  must  be  honestly  recognized 
that  the  contemporary  transforma- 
tion of  the  church  which  we  cele- 
brate was  born  primarily  out  of  the 
suffering  and  costly  resistance  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  the 
modern  era's  political,  economic 
and  social  imperialism,  and  the 
church's  ethnocentrism,  religious 
naivete  and  arrogance. 

As  32  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  participat- 
ing in  the  1992  Inter-Regional  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society's  Central  and 
j South  American  and  Caribbean 
! regions  acknowledged,  our  Society 
j must  humbly  confess  our  own 
j flawed  role  in  this  painful  process, 
i The  confession  and  appeal  for  for- 
\ giveness  which  this  group  of  Society 
members  voiced  could  be  appropri- 
! ately  rewritten  to  embrace  all  the 
i areas  of  the  world  in  which  we  have 
i worked: 


"At  the  beginning  of  1992,  which 
marks  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  shores  of 
the  'New  World',  we  want  to 
denounce  the  oppression,  exploita- 
tion and  domination  of  indigenous 
peoples  initiated  500  years  ago.  We 
deplore  that  centuries-old  civiliza- 
tions were  destroyed.  Our  African 
sisters  and  brothers  who  were 
brought  as  slaves  to  the  Americas 
experienced  a similar  fate.  Their 
suffering  and  in  many  cases  annihila- 
tion is  truly  sinful.  We,  as  Catholic 
missionaries,  ask  the  indigenous  and 
Afro-American  peoples  for  pardon 
and  forgiveness  for  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  missionaries  over  the  past 
500  years." 

Recommitted  to  Emerging 
Expressions  of  Mission 

In  addition  to  being  celebrations 
and  opportunities  to  ask  forgive- 
ness, anniversaries  are  also  times 
when,  impelled  and  empowered  by 
the  past,  we  search  for  a re-envi- 
sioned  commitment.  They  can  be 
turning-points  in  life  where,  nour- 
ished with  matured  wisdom, 
inspired  by  grace  long  experienced, 
we  are  challenged  to  courageously 
and  open-heartedly  embrace  the 
future,  cautioned  - but  not  paral- 
ysed - by  our  past. 

I As  we  turn  our  sights  to  the 
i future  prospects  of  Christian  mis- 
j sion  and  of  our  Society  in  this 
j anniversary  year,  there  seem  to  be 
j ample  grounds  for  pessimism  and 
I regret.  Indeed,  assessments  of 
j Christian  mission's  future  are  often 
I dominated  today  by  a spirit  of 
j regret,  foreboding,  diminishing 
j expectations  and  even  cynicism. 

Reflecting  virtually  universal 
i trends  within  the  modern  era  s tra- 
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ditional  mission-sending  churches, 
our  Society's  membership  of  life- 
time, ordained  missionaries  has,  in 
truth,  remained  almost  totally  un- 
replenished for  a full  quarter  centu- 
ry. With  our  drastically  diminished 
core  of  rapidly  aging  permanent 
members,  prospects  for  a future 
mirroring  the  past  are  virtually  nil. 

A New  Type  of 
Missionary1 

As  a set  of  profiles  of  contempo- 
rary mission  personnel  from  Cana- 
dian churches  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  demon- 
strates, life-time  professional  and 
ordained  mission  personnel  are  now 
an  increasingly  rare  exception  in  all 
traditional  'mission  sending'  church- 
es. But  they  have  been  replaced  by  a 
new  breed  of  missionaries':  mostly 
short-term  volunteers  - the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  lay 
Christians  of  diverse  ages  and  back- 
grounds. 

Such  cross-cultural  volunteers 
see  themselves  primarily  as  seekers 
- going  out  to  receive  and  bring 
back  gifts  from  the  churches  to 
which  they  go.  They  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  past  generations 
of  Christian  missionaries  - who  saw 
themselves  almost  exclusively  as  the 
bearers  of  gifts.  Today's  missionar- 
ies appropriately  express  in  their 
persons  and  their  calling  the  desire 
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"a  participation  rooted 

IN  HUMBLE  GLOBALLY- 
BASED  LISTENING, 
LEARNING  OF  GOSPEL 
IMPLICATIONS, 

AND  THEN  TRYING, 

with  God's  grace, 

TO  CHANGE  OURSELVES 
RATHER  THAN  OTHERS." 


of  local  churches  throughout  the 
world  to  nurture  and  sacramentally 
express  a true,  respectful  and  mutu- 
al communion. 

Scarboro  Missions  for  almost  a 
third  of  our  history  has  struggled 
with  the  challenge  of  allowing  such 
new  expressions  of  mission  service 
to  find  expression  within  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  church.  In  line  with 
transformations  envisioned  and 
partially  implemented  by  Vatican  II, 
we  have  strived  to  open  our  Society 
up  to  full  participation  by  all  mem- 
bers of  our  church  - both  ordained 
and  non-ordained. 

As  the  article  on  the  Society's 
new  lay  missioner  program  in  this 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  reports, 
we  have  recently  circumvented 
another  impasse  and  embarked  on  a 
new  stage  in  our  continuing  quest  to 
give  expression  to  this  dream.  But 
we  have  often  found  ourselves 


impeded  not  only  by  our  own  limi- 
tations but  by  the  rigid  inflexibility 
of  universal  church  norms  which 
continue  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
Christian  values  which  they  are 
called  to  express.  Re-committing 
ourselves  to  mission  service  in  the 
future  will  require  a continuing 
struggle  to  redefine  who  we  are  as  a 
Society. 

Moreover,  there  is  clearly  need  to 
explore  future  trends  in  global  mis- 
sion in  quite  another  direction.  Ask- 
ing what  type  of  'missionaries'  we 
will  have  in  the  future  does  not 
really  do  justice  to  the  moment  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mission  As  Being 
Changed 

In  the  course  of  the  20th  century, 
the  church  has  seen  its  numerical 
and  vital  centre  of  gravity  shift  with 
almost  revolutionary  rapidity  to  the 
side  of  the  world's  less  materially- 
affluent  majority.  While  traditions, 
structural  inertia  and  economic, 
political  and  social  privilege  still 
firmly  anchor  church  institutions 
and  mission  structures  to  its  north- 
ern and  western  foundations  of  the 
past,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
irreversible  change  is  under  way. 

A more  truly  mutual  universal 
communion  is  already  to  some 
degree  becoming  a reality.  Gifts 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  do  now 


dearly  flow  in  radically  significant 
ways  into  traditional  missionary- 
sending churches  like  Canada's. 

In  a most  fundamental  sense,  it 
has  been  only  through  the  eyes  of 
those  'on  the  underside'  of  the 
world's  dominant  economic  and 
political  power  that  the  church  in 
Canada  and  other  'northern'  coun- 
tries has  been  able  to  share  in  the 
gospel's  radical  perspective  on  our 
times.  Such  perception  would  be 
virtually  impossible  from  within 
our  own  context.  We  have  been  and 
are  dependent  on  Christians  and 
others  among  the  gospel's  contem- 
porary 'blessed  poor'  to  allow  us  to 
see  our  world  as  God  sees  it  and  to 
understand  how  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  calls  us  to  faithfully  respond. 

It  is  no  coincidence  therefore  that 
much  of  the  church's  most  influen- 
tial contemporary  experience,  min- 
istry, and  theological  reflection 
comes  now  from  parts  of  the  world 
which,  a generation  ago,  were  con- 
sidered 'mission  territories.' 

Such  new  realities  of  church  and 
mission  have  prophetically  generat- 
ed new  internal  structures  of  living 
global  mission  within  the  Canadian 
church.  A remarkable  set  of  pro- 
grams now  eloquently  express  the 
Canadian  church's  revolutionary 
new  way  of  participating  in  the 
church's  global  experience:  a partici- 
pation rooted  in  humble  globally- 
based  listening,  learning  of  gospel 


"Mission  has  always 

FOCUSED  ON  HOW 

Christians  relate  to 

THOSE  OF  OTHER  FAITHS  OR 
OTHER  LIFE  PERSPECTIVES." 


implications,  and  then  trying,  with 
God's  grace,  to  change  ourselves 
rather  than  others. 

Such  new  'mission'  programs 
range  all  the  way  from  denomina- 
tionally-based institutions  like  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  to  a dozen 
ecumenical  solidarity-action  coali- 
tions such  as  the  Inter-Church  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Taskforce  on  the 
Churches  and  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility. 

Mutuality  in  Mission 

There  are  also  humble  begin- 
nings of  other  new  'mission'  pro- 
grams which  allow  real  people  to  be 
the  channels  through  which  the 
world  church's  experience  is 
brought  into  our  midst  in  Canada. 
The  United  Church  of  Canada's 
"Mutuality  in  Mission"  program 
will  be  described  in  an  upcoming 
article  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Like 
similar  programs  in  other  churches 
throughout  the  world,  this  program 


aims  at  bringing  'missionaries'  from 
other  churches  to  live  with  us  in  the 
Canadian  church  for  a few  years,  to 
share  in  our  lives  while  sharing 
theirs  and  that  of  their  churches 
with  us. 

The  innovative  significance  of 
such  programs  lies  not  in  their 
bringing  people  from  other  church- 
es to  minister  in  Canada.  Since  its 
origins,  the  Canadian  church  has 
brought  clergy  from  other  countries 
to  minister  to  recent  immigrant 
communities  in  Canada,  or  - 
unwisely  - to  shore  up  the  ranks  of 
a clergy  not  being  adequately 
replenished  internally.  The  focus  of 
innovative  new  international  per- 
sonnel exchanges  is  that  they  are 
not  focused  on  getting  help  with  our 
perceived  pastoral  needs.  Their 
objective  is  rather  to  challenge  our 
domestic  pastoral  perspective  and 
assist  it  to  become  more  globally 
based. 

Interfaith  Dialogue  Closer 
to  Home 

At  a more  radical  level,  we  are 
also  being  challenged  to  move 
beyond  partnership  and  a mutual 
sharing  of  gifts  between  churches  to 
a new  way  of  relating  to  those  who 
do  not  share  our  Christian  faith. 

Mission  has  always  focused  on 
how  Christians  relate  to  those  of 
other  faiths  or  other  life  perspec- 
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A Place  of  Hospitality 

"Happy  75th  to  all  the 
community  at  Scarboro  For- 
eign Missions!  For  many  of 
us  in  Toronto,  you've  been  a 
warm  and  important  place  of 
hospitality  to  explore 
church." 

Ten  Desroches 
Toronto,  Ontario 


fc  A 


W\ 


Ministry  to  the  World 
Community 

"We  join  with  you  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  your  75 
years  of  dedicated  ministry  to  the 
'world  community.' 

Congratulations ! " 

Srs.  McGovern,  McDonald,  MacDonald 
and  O'Toole,  csj 

The  Upper  Room:  Home  of  Prayer 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


tives.  In  the  past,  we  must  confess 
that  this  was  often  done  from  a per- 
spective which  lacked  respect  and 
which  was  built  on  condemnation 
and  insensitive  proclamation.  More- 
over, for  most  Christians,  it  was 
carried  out  at  a great  distance.  'Non- 
believers' inhabited  distant,  mysteri- 
ous and  generally  'primitive'  lands. 

The  church's  contemporary 
approach  to  those  of  other  faiths 
and  perspectives  is  now  one  of 
more  respectful  dialogue.  As  Pope 
John  Paul  II  observed  in  his  1991 
encyclical  " Mission  of  the  Redeemer": 

"Through  dialogue,  the  church 
seeks  to  uncover  the  'seeds  of  the 
Word,’  a 'ray  of  that  truth  which 
enlightens  all  people;'  these  are 
found  in  individuals  and  in  the  reli- 
gious traditions  of  humankind.  Dia- 
logue is  based  on  hope  and  love,  and 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  Spirit.  Other 
religions  constitute  a positive  chal- 
lenge for  the  church:  They  stimulate 
her  both  to  discover  and  acknowl- 
edge the  signs  of  Christ's  presence 
and  of  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  as 
well  as  to  examine  more  deeply  her 
own  identity..."  (#56) 

Such  respectful  interfaith  dia- 
logue no  longer  simply  takes  place 
'out  there'  - in  distant  lands.  Today, 
in  many  parts  of  Canada  at  least, 
Christians  live  next  door  to  Mus- 
lims, Hindus  or  Buddhists.  At  the 
very  least,  all  of  us  live  in  a shrunk- 
en world  where  the  beliefs,  prac- 
tices and  lives  of  such  'others’  are 
instantaneously  beamed  into  our 
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homes  and  have  significant  impact 
on  our  daily  lives. 

To  a great  extent,  we  have  not 
even  begun  to  integrate  this  radical 
new  challenge  of  interfaith  dialogue 
into  the  way  we  understand  and  go 
about  our  Christian  life  in  Canada. 
Some  modest  denominational  and 
ecumenical  structures  for  interfaith 
dialogue,  cooperation  and  sharing 
exist  at  a national  level  and  in  a few 
local  communities.  As  a practical 
example,  could  we  not  measure  the 
prophetic  edge  of  Christian  life  in 
contemporary  Canadian  society  by 
its  capacity  to  directly  confront 
prevailing  anti-Muslim  stereotypes 
in  our  society  and  to  replace  them 
with  understanding,  respect  and 
common  community  commitments? 

Conclusion 

As  these  few  explorations  of 
contemporary  mission  trends 
demonstrate,  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  developments  which  will 
profoundly  and  richly  transform 
our  lives  as  Canadian  Christians 
over  the  course  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
75th  anniversary  year,  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  can  build  on  its  experience 
so  as  to  be  of  service  in  an  emerging 
era  of  great  promise  for  the  church's 
mission  in  and  to  the  world. 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

Y 

lou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

(Please  Print) 

Name 


Address 


Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


IN  MEMORY 


* ev. » 'J^rancis  • ^/fiornley,  . (X.  X7. 


X \ r.  Frank  Thornley 
passed  away  on 
September  21, 1993, 
at  Scarborough  Centenary  Hospi- 
tal after  prolonged  ill  health.  He 
had  been  hospitalized  for  some 
time  due  to  a heart  condition 
which  became  progressively 
worse. 

He  was  a long-time  member  of 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  and  a 
native  of  Toronto.  Born  on  Febru- 
ary 9, 1925,  he  entered  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  at  just  17 
years  of  age  and  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Missions  on  December 
17, 1950. 

First  assigned  to  do  promotion 
work  for  the  Society,  he 
campaigned  in  Alberta,  Ontario 
and  throughout  the  Maritimes.  In 
1954  he  was  sent  overseas  to  mis- 
sion in  Guyana  (then  known  as 
British  Guiana)  and  ten  years 
later  was  appointed  Regional 
Superior  of  the  mission.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  Regional  Supe- 
rior until  1977. 

While  in  Guyana  Fr.  Thornley 
learned  the  local  Creole  dialect 
and  was  known  to  get  things 
done  because  he  did  it  "the 
Guyanese  way." 

Fr.  Thornley  returned  to  Cana- 
da in  1983  for  health  reasons  and 
was  appointed  Acting  House 
Coordinator  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  the  central 
house  community  here  in  Scar- 
borough. 


He  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
John,  and  sisters,  Lorraine,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Molloy  and  Mrs.  Marie 
Bennett. 

A wake  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 29  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Chapel  where  many  shared  their 
memories  of  Fr.  Frank.  Those 
who  had  served  with  him  in 
Guyana  remembered  fondly  his 
exactness  regarding  meal  times. 
The  growing  crime  rate  in  the 
country  also  concerned  him.  As 


Regional  Superior  with  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  Scarboro  mission- 
ed, he  directed  that  all  living 
with  him  be  home  before  dark. 

At  the  funeral  on  September 
30,  Fr.  Jack  McGoey  gave  the 
homily  and  spoke  of  Frank's 
kindness  and  generous  hospitali- 
ty. He  was  a gracious  host  and 
compassionate  and  caring  pastor. 

May  he  rest  in  peace.  °o 
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By  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  F.G.  Carter 
Ontario  Court  of  Justice 


The  Rock  Walls  of  Ireland 


( \ ^ ifty  years  ago  this  past  September,  nine  young 
men  presented  themselves  at  Nazareth  House, 
St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  the  novitiate  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Mission  Fathers,  which  had  just  been  established. 
They  were  Ed  Geier,  Brian  McPhee  and  Bill  McNeill  from 
Ontario,  Jim  Macintosh  and  Joe  Graham  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Joe  Guterson  from  Alberta,  and,  from  Newfoundland, 
Frank  Burke,  Tom  Moakler  and  myself. 

Of  that  group,  Jim  Macintosh,  Frank  Burke  and  Ed 
Geier  became  Scarboro  missioners,  although  Frank  Burke 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Cistercians;  Tom  Moakler 
was  ordained  for  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  John's,  and  Joe 
Graham  became  a priest  in  North  Bay.  Three  of  the  others 
having  completed  the  novitiate  did  not  proceed  to  the 
seminary,  and  I left  Scarboro  Missions  in  the  middle  of 
first  year  Theology  because  of  defective  hearing  - hearing 
which  was  restored  some  20  years  later  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a Chinese  doctor. 

My  days  at  Nazareth  House  were  happy  ones.  Our 
rector  was  Fr.  Bill  Amyot,  a veteran  China  missionary  and 
avid  motorbike  rider,  who,  along  with  Fr.  Cleary,  our 
novice  master  (on  loan  from  Maryknoll  Fathers)  intro- 
duced us  to  Ascetic  Theology  and  the  Ignatian  and  Sulpi- 
cian  methods  of  meditation. 

After  meditation  and  Mass  and  breakfast,  we  went 
about  our  chores  - either  washing  dishes  or  mucking  out 
after  our  pigs,  collecting  eggs  from  our  chickens  or  culti- 
vating our  potatoes  which  we  had  planted  after  having 


broken  the  soil  with  the  aid  of  Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  our  Bursar 
and  an  old  farm  boy,  with  his  plough  and  team  of  horses. 
Every  time  I see  the  rock  walls  of  Ireland,  I think  of  the 
aching  muscles  we  experienced  clearing  those  new  fields 
of  stones. 

We  had  more  classes  in  the  morning  and  Fr.  Amyot 
had  a class  on  missiology. 

We  had  our  fun  times  too:  hockey  on  our  self-made 
rink;  football  in  the  valley  near  the  hill,  which 
subsequently  became  a shrine  but  which  was  full  of  poi- 
son ivy  in  our  day;  fishing  in  the  river  and  swimming  in 
the  old  quarry  where  Fr.  Amyot  pulled  me  out  once,  say- 
ing I was  the  only  one  he  met  who  could  breathe  under 
water. 

I remember  one  day  when  Bishop  Kidd  came  to 
bless  the  house.  He  was  a little  china  doll  of  a man  whom 
you  thought  the  next  breeze  would  blow  away,  but  he 
was  very  thorough.  I was  the  appointed  host  and  accom- 
panied him  through  the  house.  He  insisted  on  blessing 
the  basement,  including  Brian  McPhee's  long  johns  which 
were  still  soaking  in  the  laundry  tub.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  the  furnace  room,  and  missed  a step  down.  In  horror  I 
saw  him  go  from  the  perpendicular  to  semi-horizontal.  I 
tackled  him  about  the  waist  and  set  him  on  his  feet  - it 
was  the  only  time  I had  tackled  a bishop.  But  he  didn't 
miss  a beat  and  kept  swinging  the  aspergillum  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

Another  memory  I have  is  a sad  one.  Before  coming 
to  Nazareth  House,  Jim  Macintosh  and  I had  been 
classmates  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  Jim  was 
ordained  in  1948  and  had  been  posted  to  Japan.  In 
1946  I had  married  Marguerite  Devlin  of  Toronto.  Her 
parents'  home  was  an  oasis  for  Scarboro  priests  and 
seminarians,  who  were  always  given  a good  meal. 
After  some  years  Jim  returned  to  Canada  on  vacation 
from  Japan.  On  his  return  trip  to  Japan  he  stopped  in 
at  London  where  we  were  then  living,  to  visit  my  wife 
and  me  and  our  young  family.  He  gave  us  his  blessing 
as  he  left.  A few  days  later  I picked  up  the  paper  and 
was  shocked  to  read  that  Jim's  plane  had  crashed  and 
that  he  had  died  in  the  crash.  At  his  funeral,  the  bish- 
op revealed  that  the  imprint  of  his  rosary  - the  pass- 
port to  heaven  - was  on  his  hand.  I shall  always 
remember  Jim  as  a wonderful  person  - a "square 
shooter"  as  Fr.  Amyot  would  have  said. 

These  are  some  of  my  memories  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  I am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  left  for  one 
reason  or  another  will  always  remain  missionaries  in 
our  hearts. °° 


Nazareth  House,  1943-44.  (Back  row,  R-L):  F.  Carter,  J.  Macintosh, 
B.  McPhee,  Fr.  Mclver,  J.  Tuterson,  F.  Burke,  T.  Moakler,  E.  Geier. 
(Front  row  R-L):  W.  McNeill,  Fr.  Cleary,  MM  (novice  master) 
Msgr.  McRae  (Superior  General),  Fr.  Amyot  (rector),  J.  Graham. 
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Companion 

Memberships 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as  Companion  members 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a beautiful 
symbol  of  commitment  to  our  missionary  work. 

The  certificate  is  enclosed  in  a fine  folder  and  is  an 
elegant  gift  for  any  occasion  for  friends  and  family,  but 
also  as  a tribute  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the  prayers  and  good 
works  of  all  Scarboro  missioners.  A Mass  is  offered 
each  month  for  all  members. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 


is  enrolled  as  a 

COMPANION  MEMBER 

of  the 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

at  the  request  of 


Companion  members  share  In  the  prayers  and 
good  works  of  all  the  Scarboro  Missioners.  A 
Mass  is  offered  each  month  for  all  members. 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded  in  1918  by  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser. 


To  enroll  someone  as  a Companion  Member,  please  complete  this  form  and  return  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  Please  enclose  your  cheque  or  money  order  made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions., 

Companion  Memberships: 

CjI  For  one  deceased:  $15.00  Offering  Q For  one  living:  $25.00  Offering  Q For  one  family:  $40.00  Offering 

Member's  Name  (For): 

^ Requested  By:  

Address: 


City/Province: 


Postal  Code: 


Mail  To: 
Name: 


Address: 


City/  Province: 


Postal  Code: 


From  Scarboro  Missions 


"A  Shared  Dream" 

Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  video  production.  Starting  with  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this 
new  video  offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of  mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25 
minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization  to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  A 'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages.  (VHS  Format) 

Please  send  me copy(ies ) of  A Shared  Dream  @ $20  each.  My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed. 

Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

(Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.) 


A New  Video 
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Cross  Cultures! 

Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarboo 
missions 

A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


.t. 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 

j 

to  all  j 

creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I I Missionary  Priesthood  ED  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


"I  bring  yon  news  of  great  joy, 
a joy  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  people." 

(Luke  2:10) 


Christmas  Message  from  the  General  Council 


Fr.  Brian  Swords 
Superior  General 


f J ow  hard  it  is  to  watch  television  news  showing  us  the  agonized  faces  of  children  who  suffer  in 
the  war  zones  of  our  world.  We  shudder  at  reports  of  them  ruthlessly  gunned  down  in  the 
^ S'  hostile  environment  of  a Latin  American  city.  We  remark  on  their  innocence  and  deplore  the 

\ debilitating  poverty  and  violence  in  places  that  are  home  to  them.  Even  the  heroic  efforts  of 

individuals  and  groups  to  help  some  of  them  leave  us  wondering,  “Is  there  any  hope?" 

Hope  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage.  Each  year  Advent  season  is  celebrated  through- 
out our  church  to  nurture  that  hope  in  us.  Its  spirit  encourages  us  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  source  of  hope:  "The  Word/' 
which  "became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us"  (John  1:14). 

This  year  again,  our  parish  Christmas  liturgies  invite  us  to  journey  in  hope.  We  will 
accompany  that  special  couple,  Mary  and  Joseph,  while  pondering  the  way  their  faith  and 
obedience  to  God  sustained  them.  Empowered  by  grace,  they  accepted  the  hardship  of  their 
journey,  their  rejection  at  the  inn,  the  poverty  of  a stable  in  which  Mary  was  to  give  birth,  and 
later  the  need  to  flee  for  the  sake  of  the  child  Jesus.  All  of  this  makes  a vital  point:  They  were 
partners  with  God  who  desired  to  become  identified  with  our  suffering  world  in  the  most 
profound  and  personal  way,  through  a child  born  for  us,  "...and  he  shall  be  called  Emmanuel, 
a name  which  means  'God  -is-with-us'"  (Matthew  1:23). 

The  reality  of  today  is  that  the  'Christmas  Story7  is  re-enacted  many  times.  Over 
100  million  people  today  are  refugees  or  immigrants  forced  to  find  new  homes,  a new  life, 
somewhere.  Like  Mary  and  Joseph,  they  rely  on  the  providence  of  God,  as  each  perceives  God 
to  be.  The  Gospel  message  we  celebrate  at  Christmas  is  relevant  to  them  and  to  us,  whatever 
our  journey:  Our  God  is  with  us  to  be  our  hope. 

In  Luke's  account  of  Jesus'  birth,  we  see  this  hope  spring  alive  among  humble 
shepherds.  Greeted  by  angels,  the  wide-eyed  shepherds  reflect  great  astonishment  and  joy  at 
Vj  hearing  the  Good  News:  "To  you  has  been  born  a Saviour;  he  is  Christ  the  Lord"  (Luke  2:11). 

They  rush  to  the  stable,  to  find  and  worship  this  holy  child  about  whom  they  were  told. 
Returning  home  later  they  are  hardly  able  to  contain  their  enthusiasm  and  the  desire  to  pro- 
claim their  newfound  hope. 

Do  we  allow  these  shepherds  to  challenge  us?  Can  we  imitate  them  in  our  own 
way  of  proclaiming  this  hope  to  the  world.  By  being  baptized  into  Christ  and  his  mission,  we 
have  been  committed  to  be  actively  engaged  in  bringing  about  needed  change  in  our  world 
through  the  transformation  of  hearts,  communities  and  civilization  itself.  In  and  through 
Christ  as  our  hope,  we  believe  that  the  evils  which  attempt  to  destroy  human  life  and  indeed 
the  very  life  of  our  planet,  can  be  overcome. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  those  shepherds  would  have  been  the  same  age 
as  the  children  pleading  silently  for  life  on  our  television  screens.  As  such,  these  children  are 
one  of  today's  'signs  of  the  times,'  pointing  out  that  the  world  needs  to  know  Christ  as  its 
Saviour  and  its  true  hope.  Isn’t  this  what  our  mission  as  Christians  is  all  about? 

In  this  spirit  of  hope  we  wish  all  of  you,  your  families  and  friends  a very  blessed 
Christmas  and  a New  Year  enriched  with  the  ever-new  life  of  Christ  among  you. 

We  thank  you  our  readers  and  benefactors  for  accompanying  us  for  this  past  year 
during  which  we  celebrated  our  75th  anniversary  as  a missionary  Society.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful to  those  who  joined  us  in  our  special  celebrations,  both  in  spirit  and  in  person. 

As  the  New  Year  approaches,  we  pray  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
Fr.  Hugh  MacDou%all  us  in  our  missionary  efforts  and  to  bless  all  of  you  who  share  with  us  Christ's  mission  to  the 
Councillor  world.°° 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Cover  Photo:  China.  By  Robert  Seto. 
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Changing  Places 


Denise  Badali 

After  serving  as  lay  missioners  in  the 
Philippines  for  one  year,  Denise  and 
Paul  Badali  returned  home  to  Canada 
where  Denise  gave  birth  to  their  first 
child.  Paul  has  now  left  Scarboro  Mis- 
1 sions  to  pursue  studies,  and  Denise, 
presently  on  maternity  leave,  will  return 
this  month  to  work  in  the  area  of  Promotion/ Office  Coordi- 
nation with  the  Society's  newly-formed  Lay  Mission  Office 
(successor  to  the  Department  of  Lay  Association). 

Denise  was  born  and  raised  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  and 
continues  to  enjoy  big  city  living.  However,  her  experience 
in  the  Philippines  was  a welcome  change  from  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  Toronto.  The  more  relaxed  and  slow  pace  of 
life  was  at  times  both  challenging  and  wonderful.  Now  that 
she  is  back  in  Canada,  it  has  been  a struggle  for  her  to  'stop 
and  smell  the  roses.'  Denise  hopes  that  she  and  her  family 
will  one  day  journey  back  overseas,  to  once  again  encounter 
a different  culture. 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan 

A native  of  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Missions  in  1970  and  left  that 
same  year  for  the  Philippines.  Besides 
his  overseas  mission  work  there,  he  has 
also  served  in  Canada  in  the  formation 
id  education  of  new  missioners  and  on 
the  Society's  General  Council. 

In  1991  Roger  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  a year,  this 
time  to  the  mountains  of  Bukidnon  on  the  southern  island 
of  Mindanao.  Today  he  continues  his  overseas  mission 
service  in  China. 

After  first  going  to  Hong  Kong  to  study  the  Mandarin 
language,  Roger  went  to  southern  China  to  teach  English. 
Many  Chinese  are  eager  to  learn  English  which  they  see  as 
necessary  to  advance  their  relationship  with  the  world 
community.  The  Chinese  government  accepts  foreign  assis- 
tance in  the  form  of  teaching  or  technical  support  and  one  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  China  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
conversion  or  church  work.  Therefore,  being  a missionary 
in  China  today  presents  a different  challenge  to  all  who 
undertake  it  - one  cannot  preach  the  Gospel,  one  must  live  it, 
while  sharing  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Our  prayers  are  with  Roger  as  he  attempts  to  serve  in 
this  very  different  mission. 


Julia  Duarte-Walsh 

Julia  officially  joined  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  1991  as  a lay  missioner,  but  her 
experience  with  mission  and  the  Society 
began  much  earlier.  Years  ago  in  her 
native  country,  Ecuador,  Julia  worked  as 
a teacher  and  became  involved  in  the 
Christian  teacher's  movement.  Through 
this  involvement  she  travelled  to  Lima,  Peru,  where  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Tom 
Walsh,  who  was  serving  there.  After  their  marriage  in  1979, 
Julia  worked  for  several  years  in  Lima  in  the  parish  of 
Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo  where  their  first  child,  Jose,  was 
born. 

In  1982,  Julia,  Tom  and  Jose  moved  to  Panama  when 
Tom  became  Director  of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Institute.  Julia  became  involved  in  the  educational  team, 
planning  and  facilitating  many  of  the  workshops  given  at 
the  Institute.  Their  next  two  children,  Evita  and  Pancho, 
were  born  in  Panama  before  the  family  came  to  Canada  in 
1988. 


After  giving  birth  to  her  fourth  child,  Virginia,  Julia 
entered  Scarboro's  Mission  Preparation  Programme  in  1990. 
Afterwards,  she  served  two  years  as  a member  of  the  For- 
mation-Education team,  preparing  new  missioners  to  go 
overseas. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Julia  returned  with  Tom  and  the 
children  to  Ecuador.  Together  with  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  they 
make  up  a new  Scarboro  mission  team  working  in  Riobam- 
ba,  an  indigenous  area  in  the  Andes  south  of  Quito. 


Joseph  Epifano 

Joseph  Epifano,  from  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  came  to  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1990.  At  the  end  of  the  formation  pro- 
gram - a time  of  study,  orientation  and 
discernment  - Joe  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  serve  in  China.  He  was  first  sent  to 
Hong  Kong  for  a short  course  in  the  Man- 
darin language  and  then  into  China  to  work  as  a teacher  in 
a technical  school.  Joe  enjoys  the  Chinese  culture  and 
always  makes  a point  of  putting  out  snacks  for  students 
visiting  his  room,  a gesture  which  lets  them  know  that  they 
are  welcome.  One  of  Joe's  goals  is  to  help  his  students,  who 
are  often  told  otherwise,  to  know  that  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  matter  and  are  important. 

After  a furlough  in  Canada  this  summer,  Joe  went  on  to 
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Taiwan  where  he  is  currently  doing  more  intensive  studies 
in  Mandarin.  He  plans  to  re-enter  China  and  resume  teach- 
ing in  the  new  year. 

Fr.  Charles  Gervais 

For  most  of  1993  Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
has  been  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
Society’s  75th  anniversary  and  the 
events  which  took  place  in  several  dio- 
ceses across  Canada.  After  this  anniver- 
sary year  he  will  settle  into  his  new  task 
which  we  call  "Outreach".  Fr.  Charlie  will 
be  'on  the  road,'  speaking  at  parishes,  high  schools  and 
universities  about  Scarboro  Missions  and  its  work  overseas 
and  here  in  Canada. 

Outreach,  or  "Roadwork"  as  we  used  to  call  it,  involves 
educating  Canadian  Catholics  about  our  mission  work. 
Charlie  served  in  the  Philippines  for  over  30  years  - the 
latter  years  living  and  working  closely  with  the  Manobo 
tribal  people  - and  will  have  lots  of  experiences  to  draw 
upon.  His  natural  ability  and  love  of  storytelling  along  with 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  gifts  he  will  take  with  him  as 
he  journeys  across  Canada. 

Mark  Hathaway 

Mark  came  to  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1981  shortly  after  finishing  studies  at 
Queen's  University.  After  completing  a 
year  of  mission  preparation,  he  joined 
Scarboro's  mission  team  working  in 
Chiclayo  on  the  north  coast  of  Peru. 

Mark  worked  there  for  nearly  eight 
years.  Over  that  time  he  became  involved  in  youth  groups, 
the  Christian  Workers'  Movement,  and  grassroots  adult 
education.  Together  with  several  Peruvians,  he  co-founded 
an  organization  named  "CEPAS"  (the  Coordination  of 
Popular  Education  and  Social  Action)  which  works  in  adult 
literacy,  leadership  training  and  community  library  pro- 
jects. Mark  was  also  able  to  experience  the  life  of  the  people 
in  a special  way  by  living  with  a Peruvian  family  for  five 
years. 

In  1990,  Mark  returned  to  Canada  for  a 
sabbatical  year  focused  on  studies  in  spiri- 
tuality. He  then  worked  for  two  years  as 
the  Coordinator  of  Scarboro  Missions' 

Department  of  Lay  Association  (the  imme- 
diate predecessor  to  the  newly-formed  Lay 
Mission  Office).  In  December  of  1992,  he 
married  his  wife  Maritza,  a native  of  Chi- 
clayo, Peru.  Today,  they  both  live  in  Toron- 
to and  Mark  continues  his  commitment  to 
Scarboro  Missions  as  the  Society's  new 
Associate  Director  of  the  Justice  & Peace 
Office. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  after  many  years 
serving  in  the  Peru  mission,  is  now  in 
Riobamba,  Ecuador,  as  part  of  a new 
Scarboro  mission  presence  in  that  coun- 
try. 

A native  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
Frank  came  to  Scarboro  Missions  in  1979 
after  pursuing  a career  in  teaching.  In  1982  he  was  sent  to 
Peru  to  work  among  the  people  of  La  Victoria,  a district  on 
the  outskirts  of  Chiclayo.  As  part  of  the  mission  team,  he 
worked  in  the  area  of  human  rights,  housing,  health  and 
grassroots  community  education.  Frank  was  the  last  of  the 
Scarboro  team  to  leave  the  Peru  mission  and  there  was 
much  sadness  he  said,  "because  we  would  miss  the  joy, 
love  and  courage  of  these  people,  who  despite  the  condi- 
tions of  extreme  poverty  and  death  in  which  they  live, 
continue  to  proclaim  and  celebrate  the  God  of  Life  and 
Goodness." 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  a native  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  served  in  the  Philippines  for 
34  years.  He  worked  with  the  people  as 
they  formed  credit  unions  and  coopera- 
tives, and  as  they  laid  the  foundations 
for  Basic  Christian  Communities.  He 
accompanied  them  as  they  struggled  to 
improve  their  lives  in  the  face  of  much  hardship. 

Now  back  in  Canada,  Pat  misses  his  Filipino  friends,  but 
has  a new  task  ahead  of  him.  His  work  will  centre  around 
the  search  for  vocations  to  Scarboro  Missions  so  that  its 
work  may  continue.  We  are  a Society  of  priests  and  over  the 
years  our  numbers  have  fallen  quite  rapidly.  In  the  past  20 
years  we  have  had  only  five  ordinations.  Our  average  age  is 
getting  close  to  60! 

The  church  in  Canada  and  in  many  other  countries 
around  the  world  is  faced  with  this  same  declining  num- 
bers of  priests.  Faced  with  this  reality,  Pat's  challenging  task 
will  be  to  meet  with  others  and  call  them  to  go  overseas  to 
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witness  the  Gospel  among  other  peoples  and  cultures.  "I 
cannot  do  it  alone,"  he  says,  and  would  like  to  approach 
this  work  as  one  member  of  a team  made  up  of  both  men 
and  women,  priests  and  lay  people. 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  of  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia,  entered  Scarboro  Missions' 
formation  program  in  1980.  As  part  of 
his  overseas  training  he  spent  two  years 
in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  where  he  learned  to 
speak  Spanish  and  the  Tzotzil  language 
of  the  Native  people. 

After  ordination  in  1986,  he  was  assigned  to  Brazil  to 
serve  the  river  communities  of  Itacoatiara  and  then  Urucara 
in  the  Amazon.  He  was  elected  Regional  Coordinator  of  the 
mission  in  1989. 

Having  learned  Spanish  and  Portuguese  during  his 
years  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  Ron  is  now  in  Canada  studying 
linguistics  at  the  University  of  Laval  in  Quebec  City.  After 
the  first  academic  year,  he  returned  to  the  Amazon  for  the 
summer  to  meet  and  learn  from  tribal  peoples  and  record 
their  languages.  Ron  hopes  his  study  of  indigenous  lan- 
guages will  lead  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  peoples. 
He  would  like  to  put  this  knowledge  at  their  service  as  they 
struggle  to  survive  against  encroachment  of  others  interest- 
ed in  their  ancestral  lands  and  the  resources  they  hold. 


Louise  Malnachuk 

Originally  from  Blind  River,  Ontario, 
Louise  came  to  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1981  after  extensive  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery experience,  including  two  years 
with  the  Inuit  in  the  North  West  Territo- 
ries. Her  first  appointment  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  was  to  China  where  she 
would  be  working  as  an  English  teacher.  Before  she  could 
begin,  however,  she  spent  two  years  studying  the  Chinese 
language  and  culture.  Louise's  medical  background  has 
also  been  helpful  to  her  in  her  work.  It  has  given  her  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  health  care  issues  with  her  students, 
providing  them  with  information  which  they  would  not 
normally  receive. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  mission  contract,  Louise  returned 
to  Canada  and  served  on  the  Formation-Education  team. 
She  also  took  classes  in  Teaching  English  as  a Second  Lan- 
guage to  help  her  in  her  work  in  China.  She  then  went  on  to 
do  a year's  sabbatical  before  returning  to  China  in  1992 
where  she  continues  to  teach,  to  befriend,  and  to  enjoy  the 
Chinese  people  and  culture. 


This  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  Appeal  Envelope 

Please  take  a moment  to  send  us  your  gift. 

With  God's  help  and  yours  we  will  continue  to  give 
witness  to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  Christmas  offering! 


Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

Mary  Anne  has  begun  her  second 
contract  with  Scarboro  Missions  after 
serving  two  years  in  the  Philippines.  She 
lived  in  the  rural  farming  community  of 
Kibangay,  Bukidnon,  on  the  southern 
island  of  Mindanao.  Most  of  her  time 
was  spent  in  the  parish  area  learning  more 
about  the  culture  and  language  of  the  people.  She  also  vol- 
unteered in  the  local  school  once  a week,  teaching  conversa- 
tional English  to  elementary  children.  The  memory  of  this 
privileged  time  of  encounter  with  the  Filipino  people,  who 
remain  trusting  and  joyful  amid  severe  difficulties,  is  one 
that  will  always  remain  in  her  heart. 

At  present,  Mary  Anne  is  working  in  Canada  in  the  Lay 
Mission  Office  in  the  area  of  mission  preparation  for  new 
overseas  lay  missioners. 

Mary  Anne  is  from  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland,  and 
has  worked  as  a Special  Education  teacher  in  various  New- 
foundland communities.  She  also  served  for  two  years  as  a 
parish  lay  minister  with  her  home  diocese  of  St.  Georges. 


Lorraine  Reaume 

Lorraine  Reaume,  a former  teacher 
from  Scarborough,  Ontario,  is  currently 
working  as  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the 
new  Scarboro  Lay  Mission  Office,  help- 
ing to  carry  out  the  lay  mission  program. 
Her  first  contract  with  Scarboro  Missions 
was  served  overseas  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia,  where  she  worked  in  the  areas  of  literacy,  coopera- 
tives, family  catechism  anci  community  development.  Lor- 
raine's focus  anci  hope  was  to  encourage  local  people  to 
appreciate  their  own  worth  and  dignity.  While  in 
Cochabamba  she  lived  with  a Bolivian  family  who  wel- 
comed her  into  their  home.  She  is  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  shared  life  with  them  and  for  the  friendly  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbourhood,  always  so  willing  to  smile  and 
laugh  amidst  their  difficulties. 


TO  ORDER  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR  ISSUE  @ $ 1 .00  each  (discount  10%  for  orders  of  100-199: 20%  for  orders  of  200-299;  and  30%  for  300  or  more) 

Yes,  please  send  me: copies.  (Please  print) 

Name: Parish 

Address: 

(Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $ , payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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...our  love  is  not  to  be  just  words  or  mere  talk, 
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Happy  the  pure  in  heart:  they  shall  see  God."  (Matthew  5:8) 
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Let  the  little  children  come  to  me;  do  not  stop  them;  for  it  is  such  as 
these  that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs."  (Mark  m n ’ 
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Those  who  hope  in  Tdhweh  renew  their  strength,  they  put  out  wings 
like  eagles.  They  run  and.  do  not  grow  weary  walk  and  never  tire." 
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I will  betroth  you  to  myself  for  ever,  betroth  you  with  integri  ty  and 
- justice,  with  tenderness  and  love.  " (Hose^^D  ' 
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(Luke  2: 10- 1 I) 
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15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 

IN 

14 

21 

28 

• Holy  Innocc  , Martyrs 

Tuesday 

November 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

VO 

13 

20 

27 

• S.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist 

Monday 

LO 

12 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

19 

26 

• Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 

• S.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

Sunday 

4 

• 2nd  Sunday  in  Advent 

11 

• 3rd  Sunday  in  Advent 

18 

• 4th  Sunday  in  Advent 

25 

• Christmas 

,y  In  August  of  this  year.  Dean  Riley 

^ ailr  renewed  his  contract  with  Scarboro 
K 1 ■ Missions  and  returned  to  the 

H|  Dominican  Republic  where  he  has 
HT  worked  as  a lay  missioner  since  1991. 

y Dean  first  came  to  Scarboro  Missions 
in  1990  after  travelling  extensively  and 
pursuing  a career  in  social  work  in  his  home  town  of 
Calgary,  Alberta.  He  completed  the  Society's  formation 
program  and  was  sent  to  Bolivia  for  language  studies 
before  beginning  his  assignment. 

Dean  speaks  with  warmth  and  gratitude  of  his  time 
with  the  Dominican  people.  One  of  his  favourite  projects 
is  a small  farm  he  started  with  Dominican  youth. 
Through  this  effort  the  neighbourhood  youth  have 
developed  not  just  practical  skills,  but  also  confidence 
and  a sense  of  community.  Dean  also  values  the  time  he 
shares  with  Haitian  sugar  cane  workers  who  live  in 
small  villages,  or  bateyes,  in  extremely  poor  conditions. 
Despite  his  busy  schedule.  Dean  finds  that  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  he  can  do  is  to  accompany  the  people 
- to  journey  with  them.  For  Dean,  relationship  is  the 
starting  point  for  all  that  he  does. 


Fr.  Tim  Ryan 

In  May  of  this  year,  Fr.  Tim  Ryan 
was  appointed  Director  of  Scarboro 
Missions'  Justice  & Peace  Office,  a 
post  previously  held  by  Fr.  Dan 
Gennarelli,  former  Scarboro  Missions 
Associate  Member  from  the  Diocese 
of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  is  now 
pursuing  a degree  in  environmental  studies. 

For  Tim,  this  appointment  is  a return  to  the  same 
position  he  held  in  1980  when  Scarboro  Missions  first 
opened  its  Justice  & Peace  Office.  He  left  this  post  in 
1985  and  over  the  past  eight  years  has  served  first  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  and  then  as  Co-Director 
of  the  Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for  Global  Ministries. 

Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  & Peace  Office  is  dedicated 
to  expressing  in  concrete  and  practical  ways  the  Soci- 
ety's commitment  to  greater  justice  in  the  world.  It  does 
this  mainly  by  facilitating  the  Society's  participation  in 
the  Canadian  Church's  ecumenical  justice  coalitions.  The 
office  also  tries  to  help  raise  the  consciousness  and  com- 
mitment of  Canadian  Christians  to  this  struggle  for 
greater  global  justice  and  to  assist  individual  Society 
members  in  their  efforts  to  do  likewise. 

We  welcome  Tim  back  to  the  administrative  offices 
here  at  the  Society’s  central  house  and  we  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  work. 


Fr.  Russ  Sampson 

For  20  years  Fr.  Russ  Sampson 
did  pastoral  work  and  later  served 
as  Regional  Coordinator  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Caribbean  mission  in  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines.  With  the 
small  Catholic  population  quite 
spread  out,  it  was  common  for  priests 
to  travel  for  hours  by  boat  to  reach  each  village  in  the 
parish.  The  church,  therefore,  focused  its  pastoral  efforts 
on  the  training  of  local  lay  leaders.  Russ  was  inspired  by 
"the  dedication  of  the  lay  people  and  their  commitment 
to  serve  the  church..."  He  affirmed  them  and  encour- 
aged them  to  use  their  gifts  to  benefit  the  community. 

In  1990  he  returned  to  Canada  to  serve  on  the  Soci- 
ety's General  Council.  After  his  term  on  Council,  Russ 
was  appointed  for  one  year  to  the  Guyana  mission 
where  Scarboro  missioners  have  been  working  since 
1954.  Now  back  in  Canada,  he  is  taking  a course  in  Spiri- 
tual Direction  in  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Early  this  year  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  also  began 
doing  mission  in  Guyana.  Srs.  Cecile  Turner  and  Doris 
MacDonnell,  both  nurses,  are  working  in  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner Fr.  Ken  MacAulay's  parish  in  New  Amsterdam. 
They  are  planning  to  serve  among  the  poor  in  the  areas 
of  health  and  literacy,  and  are  currently  working  with 
Mother  Theresa's  Sisters  of  Charity  who  operate  a clinic 
in  the  parish. 


Fr.  Dave  Warren 

Fr.  Dave  Warren  from  Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario,  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Missions  in  1977  and 
worked  in  the  Philippines  for  14 
years.  For  the  last  six  of  these  years 
he  served  on  the  faculty  of  San  Car- 
los Major  Seminary  in  the  city  of  Cebu. 
As  a spiritual  director  he  had  the  privilege  of  accompa- 
nying seminarians  as  they  reflected  on  their  lives  and 
asked  where  the  Lord  was  leading  them. 

Fr.  Dave's  experience  in  the  Philippines  serves  him 
well  in  his  present  assignment.  As  director  of  our  For- 
mation-Education Department  he  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  future  missionary  priests.  (At  the  present 
time  we  have  only  one  candidate  for  the  priesthood.  He 
is  Mark  Donagher  from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  who  is  in 
Brazil  for  his  overseas  internship.) 

"What  attracted  me  to  Scarboro  Missions,"  says 
Dave,  "was  the  challenge  of  giving  myself  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord  in  a foreign  country.  I feel  most  satisfied  in 
my  life  as  a missionary  in  the  moments  when  I experi- 
ence a oneness  with  others  despite  the  differences  of 
langage  and  culture.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  I discov- 
er our  common  humanity." 

May  Fr.  Dave's  motivation  assist  him  in  his  work  and 
inspire  others  to  journey  with  us  as  priests  in  mission!°° 
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Comp  anion  Wl ember  ships 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as 
Companion  Members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a beautiful 
symbol  of  commitment  to  our  mission- 
ary work.  The  certificate  is  enclosed  in 
a fine  folder  and  is  an  elegant  gift  for 
any  occasion  for  friends  and  family, 
and  also  as  a tribute  to  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  all  Scarboro 
missioners.  A Mass  is  offered  each 
month  for  all  members. 

Companion  Memberships:  (Please  print) 

L)  For  one  deceased:  $15  offering  -J  For  one  living:  $25  offering  Q For  one  family:  $40  offering 


Requested  By: 

Mail  to  (Name): 

Your  Address: 

Address: 

City/Province: 

City/Province: 

Postal  Code: 

Postal  Code: 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $_ 


payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Greeting  Cards 


Using  our  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards  has 
become  a popular  way  to  help  further  Scarboro 
Missions'  work. 

No  money  should  be  sent  when  you  order  these 
cards.  Instead  a suggested  donation  of  $2.00  is 
requested  only  after  you  use  each  card.  In  this 
way  the  person  to  whom  you  are  sending  a card 
is  remembered  in  the  prayers  and  good  works  of 
our  missionaries. 

CARDS:  (Please  print) 

Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  greeting  cards: 
(Min.  order:  5 cards.  Please  write  number  required.) 


Birthday 
Father's  Day 
Mother's  Day 
Wedding  Anniversary 
Wedding  Day 
_Get  Well 
Sympathy 
Cheer 


Christmas 
Easter 
Feast  Day 
Any  Occasion 
Happy  Occasion 
_Neiv  Baby 
Thank  You 
Thinking  of  You 


Name: 


Address: 


City/Province:  Postal  Code: 


Mail  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., Scarborough,  On,  M'lM  1M4. 

I 


J 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planneu 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 


Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 


City /Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  26S5  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Cross  Cultures! 

Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarboo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all 
creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 


r 


Yes,  v 


m interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I I Missionary  Priesthood  [ 1 Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


ilU 


